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PREFACE. 

Th*  following  poem  was  written,  for  the  most 
part,  amidst  the  scenes  which  it  attempts  to  describe 
It  was  begun  in  Albania  ;  and  the  parts  relative  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  composed  from  the  author's 
observations  in  those  countries.  Thus  much  it  ma\ 
be  necessary  to  state  for  the  correctness  of  the  de- 
scriptions. The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched 
are  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Epirus,  Acarnania,  and 
Greece.  There  for  the  present  the  poem  stops  :  its 
reception  will  determine  whether  the  author  may 
venture  to  conduct  his  readers  to  the  capital  of  the 
East,  through  Ionia  and  Phrygia  ;  these  two  cantot 
are  merely  experimental. 

A  fictitious  character  is  introduced  for  the  sakt 
of  giving  some  connexion  to  the  piece ;  which, 
however,  makes  no  pretension  to  regularity.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  by  friends,  on  whose  opinions 
I  set  a  nigh  value,  that  in  this  fictitious  character 
"Childe  Harold,"  I  may  incur  the  suspicion  of 
having  intended  some  real  personage:  this  I  beg 
leave  once  for  all,  to  disclaim— Harold  is  the  child 
of  imagination,  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated.  In 
some  very  trivial  particulars,  and  those  merely  local, 
there  might  be  grounds  for  such  a  notion  ;  but  iu 
the  main  points,  I  should  hope,  none  whatever. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  ap* 
pellation  •«  Childe,"  as  "  Childe  Waters,"  "  Childe 
Childers,"  &c.  is  used  as  more  consonant  with  the 
old  structure  of  versification  which  I  have  adopted 


FBI*  ACS. 

f  he  "  Good  Night,"  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
.ante-,  was  suggested  by  "  Lord  Maxwell's  Good 

•"  in  the   Border  Minstrelsy,  edited  by 
.-r'cott. 

With  the  different  poems  which  have  been  pun- 
ished on  Spanish  subjects,  there  may  be  found 
some  sl-ght  coincidence  in  the  first  part,  which 
ueats  of  the  peninsula,  but  it  can  only  be  casual 
as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  conclnding  stanzas, 
r.e  whole  of  this  poem  was  written  in  the  Levant. 

The  stanza  of  Spenser,  according  to  one  of  our 
.nost  successful  poets,  admits  of  every  variety.  Dr. 
3eattie  makes  the  following  observation:  ' 
iong  ago  I  began  a  poem  in  the  style  and  stanza  of 
Spenser,  in  which  I  propose  to  give  full  scope  to 
.  clinaiion,  and  be  either  droll  or  pathetic,  de- 
:oriptive  or  sentimental,  tender  or  satirical,  as  the 
nimour  strikes  me;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  mea- 
sure which  I  have  adopted  admits  equally  of -all 
•hese  kinds  of  composition."* — Strengthening  in  my 
opinion  by  such  authority,  and  by  the  example  of 
some  in  the  highest  order  of  Italian  poets,  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  attempts  at  similar  variations 
.n  the  following  composition  ;  satisfied  that,  if  thcy 
are  unsuccessful,  their  failure  must  be  in  the  exe- 
cution, rather  than  in  the  design  sanctioned  by  th* 
oractice  of  Ariosto,  Thomson,  and  Beatt'rc. 

*  Beanie's  Letters. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

I  have  now  waited  till  almost  all  our  periodical 
journals  have  distributed  their  usual  portion  of 
criticism.  To  the  justice  of  the  generality  of  their 
criticisms  I  have  nothing  to  object ;  it  would  ill  be- 
come me  to  quarrel  with  their  very  slight  degree 
of  cersure,  when,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  less 
kind,  they  had  been  more  candid.  Returning, 
therefore,  to  all  and  each  my  best  thanks  for  theii 
liberality,  on  one  pobt  alone  shall  I  venture  an  ob- 
servation. Amongst  the  many  objections  justly 
urged  to  the  very  indifferent  character  of  the 
vagrant  Childe,"  (whom,  notwithstanding  many 
hints  to  the  contrary,  J  still  maintain  to  be  a  ficti- 
ious  personage.)  it  has  been  stated,  that  besides 
the  anachronism,  he  is  very  unknightly,  as  the  timet 
of  the  Knights  were  times  of  love,  honour,  and  so 
forth.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  good  old  times, 
when  "  l'amour  du  bou  vieux  terns,  l'amour  antique" 
flourished,  were  the  most  profligate  of  all  possible- 
centuries.  Those  who  have  any  doubts  on  this 
subject  may  consult  St.  Palaye,  passim,  and  more 
particularly  vol.  ii  page  69  The  vows  of  chivalry 
were  no  better  kept  than  any  other  vows  whatso- 
ever, and  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours  were  not 
more  decent,  and  certainly  were  much  less  refined, 
than  those  of  Ovid. — Trie  "  Cours  d'amour,  parle- 
mens  d'amour  ou  de  courtesie  et  de  gentilesser 
had  much  more  of  love  than  of  courtesy  or  gen 
:leness.-  -See  Rolland  on  the  same  subject  with  St. 
Palaye. — Whatever  other  objection  may  be  tirgeu 
to  that  most  unamiable  personage  Childe  Harold, 
bi  was  so  fkr  perfectly  knightly  in  his  attributes — 


"  No  waiter,  but  a  knight  templar.1'*— By  the  by 
fear  that  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Lancelot  were 
better  than  they  should  be,  although  very  poetical 
personages  and  true  knights  "  sans  peur,"  though 
not  "  sans  reproche." — If  the  story  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  "  Garter"  be  not  a  fable,  the  kn:ghts  of 
that  order  have  for  several  centuries  borne  the 
badge  of  a  Countess  of  Salisbury,  of  indifferent 
memory.  So  much  for  chivalry.  Burke  need  not 
have  regretted  that  its  days  are  over,  though  Maria 
Antoinette  was  quite  as  chaste  as  most  of  those  id 
whose  honours  lances  were  shivered,  and  knights 
unhorsed. 

Before  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to  those  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated 
of  ancient  and  modern  limes,)  few  exceptions  will 
be  found  to  this  statement,  and  I  fear  a  little  inves- 
tigation will  teach  us  not  to  regret  these  monstrous 
mummeries  of  the  middle  ages. 

I  now  leave  u  Childe  Harold"  to  live  his  day, 
such  as  he  is ;  it  had  been  more  agreeable,  and  cer- 
tainly more  easy,  to  have  drawn  an  amiable  charac- 
ter. It  had  been  easy  to  varnish  over  his  faults,  to 
make  him  do  more,  and  express  less,  but  he  never 
was  intended  as  an  example,  further  than  to  show 
that  early  perversion  of  mind  and  morals  leads  to 
satiety  of  past  pleasures  and  disappointment  in  new 
ones,  and  that  even  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
stimulus  of  travel  (except  ambition,  tne  most  pow- 
erful of  all  excitements)  are  lost  on  a  soul  so  con- 
stituted, or  rather  misdirected.  Had  I  proceeded 
with  the  poem,  this  character  would  have  deepened 
as  he  drew  to  the  close ;  for  the  outline  which  I 
once  meant  to  fill  up  for  him  was,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, the  sketch  of  a  modern  Timon,  perhaps  a 
portical  Zeluco. 

*  The  Rovers.  Afltijacobm.. 


TO  IANTHE. 

Not  iu  those  climes  where  I  have  late  been  stray 

Though  Beauty  long  hath  there  been  matchless 

deem'd ; 
Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Forms  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  only  dream'd, 
Hath  aught  like  thee  in  truth  or  fancy  seem'd  : 
Nor,  having  seen  thee,  shall  I  vainly  seek 
To  paint   those   charms   which  varied   as  they 

beam'd — 
To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak  ; 
To  those  who  gaze  on  thee  what  language  coulu 

they  speak  ? 

Ah  !  may'st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 
Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring, 
As  fair  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart, 
Love's  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing, 
And  guileless  beyond  Hope's  imagining! 
And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rears 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  hourly  brightening, 
Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  years, 
Before  whose  heavenly  hues  all  sorrow  disappears. 

Young  Peri  of  the  West' — 'tis  well  for  me 
My  yars  already  doubiy  number  thine: 
My  "loveless  eye  unmoved  may  gaze  on  thee, 
And  sj'ely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine ; 
Kapp . .  I  ne'er  sfall  see  them  in  decline, 
Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  shall  bleed, 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
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To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed, 
But  mix'd  with  pangs  to  Love's  even  lovelie- 
decreed. 

Oh  !  let  that  eye,  which,  wild  as  the  Gazelle's, 
Now  brightly  bold  or  beautifally  shy, 
Wins  as  it  wanders,  dazzles  where  it  dwells, 
Glance  o'er  this  page,  nor  to  my  verse  deny 
That  smile  for  which  my  breast  might  vainly  sigh 
Could  I  to  tbee  be  ever  more  than  friend  : 
This  much,  dear  maid,  accord  ;  nor  question  why 
To  one  so  young  my  strain  I  would  commend, 
But  bid   me  with   mv  wreath  one  matchless  lily 
blend : 

Such  is  thy  name  with  this  roy  verse  entv. 
And  long  a:  kinder  eyes  a  look  shall  cast 
On  Harold's  page,  lamhe's  here  enshrined 
Shall  thus  be  first  beheld,  forgotten  last : 
My  days  oncenumber'd  should  this  homage  past 
Attract  thy  fairy  fingers  near  the  lyre 
Of  him  who  hail'd  thee,  lovely  as  thou  was't, 
Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may  desire  • 
Though  more  than  Hope  can  claim,  could  Friend- 
ship less  require  ? 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE 

A  ROMAUNT. 

L'universest  une  espece  de  livre,  douton  n'alu  que 
la  premiere  page  quand  on  n'a  vu  que  son  pays 
J'en  ai  feuillete  un  assez  grand  nombre,  que  j'a': 
trouve  §galement  mauvaises.  Cet  exanien  nemV. 
point  §te  infructueux.  Je  haissais  ma  patric 
Toutes les  impertinences  des  peuples  divers,  parm i 
lesquels  j'ai  v6cu,  m'ont  reconcile  avec  elle. 
Quand  je  n'aurais  tire  d'autre  benefice  de  ines 
voyages  que  celui-la,  je  n'en  regretterais  ni  le? 
fraiSj  ni  les  fatigues. 

Lt  Cosmopolite. 


kniLDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

A  ROMAUNT. 
CANTO  I. 

I. 

Oh,  thou  !  in  Hellas  deera'd  of  heavenly  birth, 
Muse  !  form'd  or  fabled  at  ibe  minstrel's  will ! 
Since  shamed  full  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth, 
Mine  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacred  hill: 
Yet  there  I've  wander'd  by  thy  vaunted  rill ; 
Yes  ?  sigh'd  o'er  Delphi's  long-deserted  shrine,  (T 
Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  all  is  still; 
Nor  mote  my  shell  awake  the  weary  Nine 
To  grace  so  plain  a  tale — this  lowly  lay  of  mine. 

II. 

Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a  youth, 
Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight ; 
But  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth, 
And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night. 
Ah,  me  !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight, 
Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee ; 
Few  earthly  things  found  favor  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie, 
And  flaunting  wassa.lers  of  high  and  low  degree 

111. 

Childe  Harold  was  he  hight:— but  whence  hi? 

name 
And  lineage  long,  it  Mjits  me  not  to  say ; 
Suffice  it,  that  perchance  they  were  of  fame. 
And  lad  bten  gloucus  in  ar.other  day  ; 
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But  one  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye, 
However  mighty  in  the  olden  time; 
Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffiii'd  clay. 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme 
(.'an  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime. 

IV. 

Childe  Harold  bask'd  him  in  the  noon-tide  sun. 

Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly; 

Nor  deem'd  before  his  little  day  was  done 

One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 

But  long  ere  scarce  a  ttiird  of  his  pass'd  by, 

Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befel ; 

He  felt  the  fullness  of  satiety  : 
Then  loathed  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwell, 
"Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  than  Eremite's  sa  : 
cell. 

V. 

For  hethrougli  Sin's  long  labyrinth  had  run, 
Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss, 
Had  sigh'd  to  many  though  he  lov'd  but  one, 
And  that  loved  one,  alas !  could  ne'er  be  his. 
Ah,  happy  she  !  to  'scape  from  him  whose  kiss 
Had  be»n  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste  ; 
Who  soon  had  left  nor  charms  for  vulgar  bliss, 
And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste, 
Njr  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign'd  to  taste 

v  I 
And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart, 
And  from  his  lellow  bacchanals  woul.j  flee  ; 
'Tissaid,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start. 
But  Pride  congeal'd  the  drop  within  his  ee  . 
Apart  he  stalk'd  in  joyless  reverie. 
And  from  his  native  land  reso"   od  to  go, 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea 
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With  pleasure  drugg'd  he  almost  long'd  for  wo, 
\nd  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades 
below. 

VII- 

The  Childe  departed  from  his  father's  hall : 
It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile ; 
So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fail, 
Yet  strength  was  pillar'd  in  each  massy  aisle. 
Monastic  dome  '  condemned  to  uses  vile  I 
Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile  : 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was  come 
agen, 
If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  men. 

VIII. 
Vet  oft-times  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood 
Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Harold's 

brow, 
As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  feud 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  below: 
But  this  none  knew,  nor  hap'ly  car'd  to  know ; 
For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow, 
Nor  sought  he  friend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Whate'er  this  grief  mote  be,  which  he  could  not 
control. 

IX. 

And  none  did  love  him— though  to  hall  and  bower 

He  gather'd  revellers  from  far  and  near, 

He  knew  them  flatt'rersofthe  festal  hour  ; 

The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 

Yea  !  none  did  love  him — not  his  lemans  dear — 

But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  care, 

And  where  these  are  light  Eros  finds  a  feere; 
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Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs  migh 
despair. 

X. 

Childe  Harold  had  a  mother — not  forgot, 
Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun  : 
A  sister  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun  : 
If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 
Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel 
Ye  who  have  known  what  'tis  to  doat  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope 
to  heal. 

XI. 
His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands, 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight, 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowi 

hands-, 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite, 
And  long  had  fed  his  vouthfui  appetite  : 
His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly  wine, 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite, 
Without  a  sigh  he  left,  to  cioss  the  brine, 
And  traverse  Paynim  shon  s,  and  pass  Earth's  cen 
tralline. 

XII. 

The  sails  were  fill'd  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home; 
And  fast  the  white  rocks  laded  from  his  view, 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam  ; 
And  then,  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  lips  did  come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept, 
And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept. 
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XIII. 
But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea 
He  seized  his  harp,  which  he  at  times  could 

string, 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody, 
"When  deein'd  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening : 
And  now  his  fingers  o'er  it  he  did  fling, 
And  tuned  his  farewell  in  the  dim  twilight, 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing, 
And  fleeting  shores  receded  from  his  eight, 
Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last   "  Good 

Night." 


1. 

;|  Adieu,  adieu  !  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue  : 
The  Night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roai 

And  shrieks  ihe  wild  seamew.   ' 
Von  Sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  land— Good  Night! 

2. 
*'  A  few  short  hours  and  He  will  risE 

To  give  the  Morrow  birth  ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  ikies, 

But  not  my  mother  Earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall, 

Its  hearth  is  desolate  ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall  ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

3. 

u  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page  ! 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  watl ': 
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Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billow's  rage, 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  ? 
But  dash  the  tear  drop  from  thine  eye  ; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong: 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along." 

4. 
Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  bigrj, 
I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind  ; 
Yet  marvel  not,  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowful  in  mind  ; 
For  I  have  from  my  father  gone  ; 

A  mother  whom  I  love, 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone, 
But  thee — and  one  above. 

5. 
My  father  bless' d  me  fervently, 
Vet  did  not  much  complain  ; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  again.' — 
•  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad  '. 
Such  tears  become  thine  eye  : 
.  If  1  thy  guiltless  bosom  had 
Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

6. 
■  Come  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  I 
Ox  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman  ? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ?"— 
*  Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life  ? 
,         Sir  Childe,  I'm  not  so  weak  ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a  faithful  cbeds. 
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7. 

4  My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall. 

Along  the  bordering  lake, 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call, 

What  answer  shall  she  make?' — 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay  ; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 

"Will  laugh  to  flee  away. 


•'  For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sight 

Of  wife  or  paramour  ? 
Fresh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyw 

We  late  saw  streaming  o'er. 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve, 

Nor  perils  gathering  near ; 
My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear.   +fM» 

9. 

vi  And  now  I'm  in  the  world  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea  : 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 
Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vaii.. 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands ; 
But  long  ere  I  come  hack  again, 

He'd  tear  me  where  he  stands. 

10. 
••  With  thee,  my  bark,  I'll  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine  ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'^t  me  to. 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark-blue wave*- 

And  when  you  fail  my  sign*, 
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Welcooie  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves  ! 
My  native  land— Good  Night!" 


XIV. 

On,  on  the  vessel  flies,  the  land  is  gone, 
And  winds  are  rude  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay. 
Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  the  fifth,  anon, 
\ew  shores  descried  make  ever}-  bosom  gay ; 
And  Cintra's  mountain  greets  them  on  their  way, 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep, 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay ; 
And  soon  on  board  the  Lucian  pilots  leap, 
Ind  steer  'twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  rus- 
tics reap. 

XV 

'Jh,^flpjk!  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land  1 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree  ! 
What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  expand ! 
But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  hand  :■ 
And  when  the  Almighty  lifts  his  fiercest  scourge 
"Gainst  those  who  most  transgress  his  high  com- 
mand, 
With  treble  vengeance  will  his  hot  shafts  urge 
GauPfl  locust  host,  and  earth  from  fellest  foemaTi 
purge. 

XVI. 

What  beauties  doth  Lisboa  first  unfold  ! 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide, 
"Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold, 
Cut  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied. 
And  to  the  Luslams  did  her  aki  afford  : 
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A  nation  swoln  with  ignorance  and  pride, 
Who  lick  yet  loathe  the  hand  that  waves  the  sword 
To  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  Gaul's  unsparing 
lord. 

XVII. 

But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town, 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee  : 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily: 
The  dingy  denizens  are  rear'd  in  dirt ; 
Nc  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt, 
Though  shent  with  Egypt's  plague,  unkempt,  ur. 
wash'd :  unhurt. 

XVIII. 
Poor,  paltry   slaves !    yet   born    'midst    nobtes: 

scenes — 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  glory  on  such  men?  * 
Lo  !  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah,  rne  !  what  hand  can  pencil,  guide,  or  pejv, 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates. 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock'd  Elysium'* 
gates  ? 

XIX. 

The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'dj 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep, 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown'c. 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless    shrubs  musr 

weep, 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 
The  orange  tints  that  guild  the  greenest  bough. 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  ralley  leap. 
•l   -  2 
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The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glov 

XX. 

Then  slowly  climb  the  many-winding  way, 
And  frequent  turn  to  linger  as  you  go, 
From  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey, 
And  rest  ye  at  our  "  Lady's  house  of  wo  ;"  (2) 
Where  frugal  monks  their  little  relics  show, 
And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell : 
Here  impious  men  have  punish'd  been,  and  lo  ! 
Deep  in  yon  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell, 
In  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  making  earth  a  Hell. 

XXI. 

And  here  and  there  as  up  the  crags  you  spring, 
Mark  many  rude-carved  crosses  near  the  path  : 
Yet  deem  not  these  devotion's  offering — 
These  are  memorials  frail  of  murderous  wrath  : 
Foi  wheresoe'er  the  shrieking  victim  hatii 
Pour'd  forth   his  blood    beneath  the  assassin'- 

knife 
Some  hand  erects  a  cross  of  mouldering  lath ; 
And  grove  and  glen  with  thousand  such  are  rife 
Throughout  this  purple  land,  where  law  secure? 

not  life.  (3.) 

XXII. 

On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath, 

Are  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  make  re- 
pair; 

But  now  the  wild  flowers  round  them  only 
breathe  ; 

Yet  ruin'd  splendour  still  is  lingering  there. 

And  yonder  towers  the  Prince's  palace  fair ; 

There  thou  too,  Vathek  !  England's  wealthiest 
son, 
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Once  form'd  thy  Paradise,  as  not  aware      [done, 

When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath 

Meek  peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  shun  : 

XXIII. 
Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here,  schemes  of  pleasure 

plan, 
Beneath  yon  mountain's  ever  beauteous  brow  : 
But  now,  as  if  a  thing  unblest  by  Man, 
Thy  fairv  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  thou  ! 
Here  giant  weeds  a  passage  scan  e  allow 
To  halls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide  : 
Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  supplied  : 
Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide  ! 

XXIV 

Behold    the    hall  where   chiefs   were  late    con 

vened  !    (4) 
Oh  !  dome  displeasing  unto  British  rye  ! 
With  diadem  hight  foolscap,  lo !  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly, 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array'd,  and  by 
His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll, 
Where  blazon'd  glare  names  known  to  chivalry, 
And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll, 
Whereat  the  Urchin  points  and  laughs  with  all  bis 
soul. 

XXV. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil'd  the  knights  in  Marialva's  dome  : 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  turn'd  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 
Here  Polly  dash'd  to  earth  the  victor's  plume, 
And  Policy  regain'd  what  arms  bad  lost : 
For  chiefs  like  ours  in  vain  may  laurels  bloom  ' 
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Wo  to  the  conqu'ring.  not  the  conquer'd  host,     j 
Since  baffled  Triumph  droops  on  Lusitania's  coast  I 

XXVI. 
And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 
Britannia  sickens.  Cintra  !  at  thy  name  ; 
And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret, 
And  fain  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could,  ft>: 

shame. 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim  ! 
Will  not  our  own  and  fellow  nations  sneer, 
To  view  these  champions  cheaten  of  their  fame, 
By  foe's  in  right  o'erthrown,  yet  victors  here, 
Where  scorn  her  finger  points  thro'  many  a  coming 

year  ? 

XXV  f  I. 

So  deem'd  the  Childe,  as  o'er  the  mountains  he 
Did  take  his  way  in  solitary  guise  : 
Sweet  was  the  scene  yet  soon  he  thought  to  flee» 
More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  the  skies: 
Though  here  awhile  he  learn'd  to  moralize, 
For  meditation  fix'd  at  times  on  him  ; 
And  conscious  reason  whisper' d  to  despise 
His  early  youth,  mispent  in  maddest  whim  ; 
Cut  as  he  gazed  on  truth  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim, 

XXVIIL 

To  horse  !  to  horse  !  he  quits,  for  ever  quits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  southing  to  his  soul: 
Again  he  rouses  from  his  moping  fits, 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowl. 
Onward  he  flies,  nor  fix'd  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage  ; 
And  o'er  him  many  changing  scenes-  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage,        -age. 
Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  experience 
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XXiX. 

Yet  Mafra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay,  (5) 
Where  dwell  of  yore  the  Lucian's  luckless  queen  ; 
And  cliurch  and  court  did  mingle  their  array, 
And  mass  and  revel  were  alternate  seen; 
Lordlings  and  freres — ill  sorted  fry  I  ween  ! 
But  here  the  Babylonian  whore  hath  built 
A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious  sheen, 
That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath  spilt, 
\nd  bow  the  knee  to  Pomp  that  loves  to  varnish 
guilt. 

XXX. 

O'er  vales  that  teem  with  fruits,  romantic  hills, 
(Oh,  that  su  :h  hills  upheld  a  freeborn  race  !) 
Whereon  to  gaze  the  eye  with  joyance  fills, 
Childe  Harold  wends  through  many  a  pleasant 

place, 
Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chase, 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace, 
Oh  !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
\nd  life,  that  bloated  Ea*e  can  never  hope  to  share 

XXXI. 

More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede, 
And.  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend : 
Immense  horizon  bounded  plains  succeed  f 
Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouten  end, 
Spain's  realm's  appear  whereon   her  shepherd.- 

fend 
Flocks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  tradei- 

knows — 
Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend  : 
For  Spain  is  compass'd  t»y  unyielding  foes, 
^nd   all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  Subjection's 
woes. 
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XXXII. 

Where  Lusitania  and  her  sister  meet, 
Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide  r 
Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet, 
Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide* 
Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  pride? 
Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall  ? — 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
iN~e  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall, 
Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  land  from  1 
Gaul: 

XXXIII 
But  these  between*  silver  streamlet  glides, 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguished  the  brook, 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook, 
And  vacant  on  the  ripling  waves  doth  look. 
That  peaceful  still  'twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow; 
For  pioud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  du!*e  ; 
\Vell  dcth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know     I 
'Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  1 
low.  (8) 

XXXIV. 

But  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been  pass'd  1 

Dark  Guardiana  rolls  his  power  along 

In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast, 

So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among. 

AVhilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 

Of  Moor  and  knight,  in  mailed  splendour  drest ; 

Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the  : 

strong  . 
The  Pajniro  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
rj  on  the  bleeding  stream,  by  floating  hosts  op- 

press'd. 
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XXXV. 

Oh,  lovely  Spain!  renown'd  romantic  land  ! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagia  bore, 
When  Cava's  traitor-sire  first  call'd  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain   streams  with    Gothic 
gore?  (7) 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Wav'd  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale, 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore  ? 
Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescen! 
pale, 
While  Afric's  echoes  thrill'd  with  Moorish  matron-' 
wail. 

XXXVI. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  tiie  glorious  tale  : 
Ah  !  such,  alas  !  the  hero's  amplest  fate  ! 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 
Pride  !  bend  thine  eye   from  heaven  to  thine 

estate, 
See  how  the  Mighty  shrink  into  a  song ! 
Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile,  preserve  thee  great.3 
Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue, 
When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  does 

thee  wrong  ? 

XXXVII. 
Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain  !  awake  !  advance  ! 
Lo  !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries, 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance, 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies, 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flies, 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's  roar  . 
In  every  peal  she  calls — "  Awake  !  arise  !" 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore, 
When  her  war-son?  was  heard  on  Andalusia's  shore.' 
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XXXVIII. 
Hark !  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note? 

:s  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote  ; 
Xor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves? — the  fires  of  death, 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high  : — from  rock  to  rock    - 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe;- 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
.Red  Battle  stanaps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the 
shock. 

XXX IX 

Lo  !  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands; 
His  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun, 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon  ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers  to  mark  what  deeds  are  dooe ; 
For  on  this  morn  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most 
sweet. 

XL. 
By  Heaven  !  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
^For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there' 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  mixed  embroidery, 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air  ! 
What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their 

lair. 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prev  ! 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share  ; 
The  Grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away, 
Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  arra- 
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XLI. 

Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice  ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high  ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory  ! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die- 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 
\nd  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain, 

XLII. 

There  shall  they  rot — Ambition's  honour'd  fools  ! 
Yes,  Honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ! 
Vain  Sophistry  !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
"With  human  hearts — to  what? — a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway-? 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own. 
^ave  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by 
bone  ? 

XLII  I. 

Oh,  Albuera  !  glorious  field  of  grief? 

As  o'er  thy  plain  the  Pilgrim  prick'd  his  steed, 

W  ho  could  foresee  thee,  in  a  space  so  brief, 

'A  scene  where  mingling  foes  should  boast  and 

bleed  ! 
Peace  to  the  perish'd  !  may  the  warrior's  meed 
And  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong  ! 
Till  others  fall  where  other  chieftains  lead 
Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng, 
And  shine  in  worthless  lays,  the  theme  of  transient 
song  ? 

XLIV. 

Enough  of  Battle's  minions  !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fame  : 
voi    t  3 
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Fame  that  will  scarce  reanimate  their  c'.ay, 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  N 
In  sooth  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings!  for  their  count 

good, 
And   die,  that  living   might   have    proved 

shame ; 
Perish'd.  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud, 
Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  Rapine's  path 
sued. 

XLV. 

Full  swiftly  Harold  wend;  his  lonely  way 
"Where  proud  Sevilla  triumphs  unsubdued- 
Yet  is  she  free  ! — the  spoiler's  wish'd  for  prey  ! 
Soon,  soon  shall  Conquest's  fiery  foot  intrude, 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  nith  traces  ru<k 
Inevitable  hour !  'Gainst  fate  to  strive 
"Where  desolation  plants  her  famish'd  brood 
Ifl  vain,  or  Ilion,  Tyre  might  yet  survive, 
And  Virtue  vanquish  all,  and  Murder  cease  to  thrive. 

XLVf. 

But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom, 
The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  uerriment  the  hours  consume, 
Nor  bleed    these  patriots  with  their  country'* 

wounds  .- 
Not  here  War's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck  sounds^ 
Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  enthralls  : 
And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight 

rounds  : 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  Capitals, 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  tott'iing 

walls. 

xlvh. 

Not  so  the  rustic— with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casfs  his  heavy  eye  afar, 
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Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate, 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneath  soft  Eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs !  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar, 
Not  in  the  toil?  of  Glory  would  ye  fret ; 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  Man  be 
happy  yet ! 

XLVIII. 

How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer  ? 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion  is  his  lay, 
As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer, 
His  quick  bells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way  ? 
No  !  as  he  speeds,  he  chants  ;  "  Viva  el  Rey  !"  (8) 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 
The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day 
"When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black-eyed 
boy,  [joy 

And  gore-fac'd  Treason  sprung  from  her  adulterate 

XLIX. 

On  yon  long,  level  plain,  at  distance  crown'd 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Mooiish  turrets  rest, 
"Wide    scatter'd   hoof-marks   dint  the   wounded 

ground  ; 
And,  scathed  by  fire,  the  green  sward's  darken'd 

vest 

Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  guest  • 

Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the  host, 

Here  the  bold  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon's  nest; 

does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  boast, 

And  points  to  yonder  cliffs,  which  oft  were  won 

and  lost. 


And  whomsoever  along  the  path  you  meet 
Bears  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue. 
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Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to 

greet.    (9) 
Wo  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 
Without  ofloyalty  this  token  true; 
Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke  : 
And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foemen  rue, 
If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  cloke, 
Ceuld  blunt  the  sabre's  edge,  or  dear  the  cannon's 

smoke. 

LI. 

At  every  turn  Morena's  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load  ; 
And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 
The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road, 
The  bristling  palisade,  the  fosse  o'er-flow'd, 
The  station'd  bands,  the  never  vacant  watch, 
The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd, 
The  holster'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 
The  ball-piled  pyramid,  the  ever  blaziug  match, 
(io; 

LIT. 

Portend  the  deeds  to  come  : — but  he  whose  nod 
Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway 
A  moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod; 
A  little  moment  deigneth  to  delay;  [way  : 

Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these  then 
The  West  must  own  the  Scourger  of  the  world. 
Ah  !  Spain  !  how  sad  will  be  th)  reckoning -day, 
When  soars  Gaul's  Vulture,  with  his  wings  un- 

furl'd, 
And  thou  shalt  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades 

hurl'd. 

LIU. 

And  must  they  fall?  the  young,  the  proud,  the 

brave, 
To  swell  one  bloated  Ciiief's  unwholesome  reign  -: 
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No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave  : 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain  ? 
And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal? 
Is  all  that  desperate  Valour  act?  in  vain  I 
And  Counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  Zeal, 
The  Veteran's  skill.  Youth's  fire,  and  Manhood's 
heart  of  steel? 

LIV. 
Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused, 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar, 
And,  all  unsexed,  the  Anlace  hath  espoused, 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war 
And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
Appall'd,  an  owlet's  'larum  chill'd  with  dread, 
Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay'net  jar, 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
'talks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quak-> 
to  tread. 

LV. 

Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  ye  hear  her  tale, 
Oh  !  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black 

veil, 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Lady's  bower, 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power, 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace, 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragozza's  tower 
Beheld  hei  smile  in  Danger's  Gorgon  face, 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's  fearful 
chase. 

LVL 

Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear ; 
Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post; 
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Her  fellows  flee— she  checks  their  base  career ; 
The  foe  retires— she  heads  the  sallying  host : 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost  ? 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall  ? 
W  hat  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flushed  hor>e  1; 

lost  ? 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 
Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand  before  a  batter'd  wall: 

(11) 

Lvir. 

Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amazons, 
But  form'd  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  love; 
Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her  sons, 
And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 
'Tisbut  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate  : 
In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  above 
Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate  ; 
Her  mind  is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance  a« 
great. 

lvnl 

The  seal  Love's  dimpling  finger  hath  impress'd 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears  his  touch 

(12) 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  their  nest, 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such  : 
Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiful '  bow  much 
Hath  Pho?bus  woo'd  in  vain  tn  spoil  her  cheek, 
Which  glows  yet   smoother   from    his   amorous 

clutch  ! 
Who  round  the  North  for  paler   dames  would 

seek  ? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear  !  how  languid,  wan, 

and  weak ! 
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LIX. 

Match  me,  ye  climes  !  which  poets  love  to  laud ; 
Match  me,  ye  harams  of  the  land  !  where  now 
I  strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  ev'n  a  cynic  must  avow  : 
Match  me  ye  Houries,  whom  ye  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  love  should  ride  the  wind, 
With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters  —deign  to 

know, 
There  your  wise  Prophet's  paradise  we  find, 
His  black-eyed  maids  of  Heaven,  angelically  kind. 

LX. 

Oh,  thou  Parnassus !  (13)  whom  I  now  survey. 
Not  in  the  phrenzy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 
But  soring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky, 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  ! 
What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
WTould  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his  string, 
Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will 
wave  her  wing. 

LXI. 

Oft  have  I  dreara'd  of  Thee !  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  lore  : 
And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas  !  with  shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee ; 
Nor  raise  my  voice,  or  vainly  dare  to  soar, 
But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee  ! 

lxii. 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
W7hose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot, 
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Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd  scene, 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  I 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot, 
And  thou  the  Muses'  seat,  are  now  their  grave, 
Some  gentle  Spirit  still  prevades  the  spot, 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious 
Wave. 

LXIH. 
Of  thee  hereafter  -    Ev'n  amid>t  my  strain 
I  turnM  aside  to  pay  my  homage  here  ; 
Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain  : 
Her  fate,  to  every  fieeborn  bosom  dear, 
And  hail'o  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  my  theme — but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear; 
Yielr!  me  one  leai  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant, 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle  vaunt. 

LXIV. 

But  ne'er  didst  thou,  fair  Mount!  when  Greece 

was  young, 
•^ee  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir, 
Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love,  than  Andalusia's  maids 
Nurat  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire  • 
Ah  !  that    10    these    were    given   such  peaceful 

shades 
la  Greere  can  still   bestow,  though  Glory   fly  her 

glades. 

LXV. 

Fair  is  proud  Seville  ;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient  days : 
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But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast, 

for  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise. 
Ah,  Vice !  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways  ! 
While  boyish  blood  is  mantling  who  can  'scape 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze  ? 
A  Cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thoU  gape, 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 

LXVI. 

When  Paphos  fell  by  Time— accursed  Time  ! 
The  queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to  thee— 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  warm  a  clime  ; 
And  Venus,  constant  to  her  native  sea, 
To  nought  else  constant,  hither  dejgn'd  to  flee  : 
And  fix'd  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of  white  : 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscribeth  she 
Her  worship,  but  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  alters  rise,  for  ever  blazing  bright. 

LXVIT. 
From  morn  till  night,"  from  night    till   startled 

Morn 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  Revels  laughing  crew, 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garlend  worn, 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new, 
Tread  on  each  others  kibes.     A  long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns  : 
Nougat  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  burns, 
Arid  Love  and  Prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by 
turns. 

Lxvnr 

The  Sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest; 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore? 
Lo .'  it  is  sacred  to  a  solmen  feast ; 
Hark!  heard  you  not  the  forest-monarch's  roar  r 
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Crashing  the  lance,  he  snuffs  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  o'erthrown  beneath  his  horn  ; 
The  throng'd  Arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more; 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  freshly  torn, 
Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev'n  affects  top 
mourn. 


LXIX 

The  seventh  day  this;  the  jubilee  of  man. 
London  !    right  well  thou   know'st  the  day  of 

prayer : 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  wash'd  artizan, 
And  snug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air  : 
Thy  coach  of  Hackney,  whiskey,  one  horse-chair, 
And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl, 
To  Hampstead,  Brentford  Harrow,  make  repair; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl, 
Provoking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  Churl. 

LXX. 

Some  o'er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribbon'd  fair, 

Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly ; 

Some  Richmond-hill  ascend,  some  scud  to  Ware, 

And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 

Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades!  the  reason  why  ?  (15) 

'Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solmen  Horn, 

Grasp'd  in  the  Holy  hand  of  Mystery, 

In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are 

sworn, 
And  consecrate  the  oath  with  draught,  and  dance 

till  morn. 

LXXL 

All  have  their  fooleries — not  alike  are  thine, 
Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea  ! 
Soonasthp  inatin  bell  nrochimet); 
Thy  saint  adorers  count  the  rosary  \ 
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Much  is  the  Virgin  teased  to  shrive  them  free 
'Well  do  1  ween  the  only  virgin  there) 
From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be; 
Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fare, 
Young,  old,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  diversion 
share. 

lxxil 

The  lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  clear'd, 
Thousands  on  Thousands  piled  are  seated  round  ; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet's  note  is  heard, 
Ne  vacant  space,  for  lated  wight  is  found  : 
Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames  abound, 
Skill'd  in  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye, 
Vet  ever  well  inclined  to  heal  the  wound; 
None  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doom'd  to 
die, 
As  moon-struck  bards  complain,  by  love's  sad  arch- 
ery. 

LXXI1I. 
Hush'd  is  the  din  of  tongues — on  gallant  steed?, 
With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  light-poised 

lance, 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds, 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance  ; 
Rich  are  their  scarfs,  their  chargers  featly  prance : 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  10-day, 
The  crowds  loud  shout  and  ladies  lovely  glance, 
Best  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away, 
And  all  that  kings  or  chiefs  e'er  gain  their  toils  re- 
pay 

LXXIV. 

In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array'd, 
But  all  afoot,  the  light  limb'd  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
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The  lord  of  fowling  herd?:  but  not  before 

The  ground,  with  caution-  tread,  is  traversed  o'er, 

Lest   aught    unseen   should   lurk  to  thwart  bis 

speid  : 
His  arms  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed, 
Alas  !  too  oft  condemn'd  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

I.XXY. 
Thrice  sounds  the  clarion  j  lo  !  the  signal  falls, 
The  den  expands,  the  Expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  Circle's  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brute, 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns  with  sounding  foot, 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe  : 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to 

suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  his  eye's  dilated  glow. 

Lxxyi. 

Sudden  he  stops ;  bii  eye  is  fixed  :  away, 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy  !  prepare  the  spear: 
Now  is  thy  time,  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  tnat  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 
With  well  timed  croope  the  nimble  coursers  reer; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscnathed  he  goes; 
Strramsfrom  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear  : 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes; 
Dart  follows  dart ;   lance,  lance  ;  loud  bellowings 
speak  his  woes. 

LXXVII. 
Again  he  comes;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail, 
Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  horse  ! 
Though  man  and  man's  avenging  arms  assail. 
Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 
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One  gallant  steed  is  stretch'd  a  mangled  corse; 
Another  hideous  sight !  unseam'd  appears, 
His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source, 
Though  death-struck   still   his  feeble  frame  he 

rears, 
Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  unarm'd  hr 

bears. 

LXXVIII. 

Foil'd,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last, 

Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 

Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast. 

And  toes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray  : 

And  now  the  Maiadores  around  him  play, 

Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand  .- 

Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering 

way — 
Vain  rage  !  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand, 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye — 'tis  past— he  sinks  upon  the 

sand  ! 

LXXIX. 

Where  the  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spine. 
Sheathed  in  his  form  the  detdly  weapon  lies. 
He  stops — he  starts — disdaining  to  decline  : 
Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries, 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appears — on  high 
The  corse  is  piled — sweet  for  vulgar  eyes — 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  reign,  as  swift  as  shy, 
Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 

LXXX. 

Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invites 
The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swain 
ftirtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 
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What  private  feuds  the  troubled  village  stain  ! 
Though  now  one  phalanx'd  host  should  meet  the 

foe, 
Enough,  alas  !  in  humble  homes  remain, 
To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow, 
For  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  when  life"- 

stream  must  flow. 

Lxxxr. 

But  jealousy  has  fled  :   his  bars,  his  boltr», 
His  wither'd  centinel,  Duenna  sage  ! 
And  all  whereat  the  generous  soul  revolts, 
"Which  the  stern  dotard  deera'd  he  could  epcage , 
Have  pass'd  to  darkness  with  the  vanish'd  age. 
Who  late  so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen, 
(Ere  War  uprose  in  his  volcanic  rage,) 
With  braided  tretses  bounding  o'er  the  green, 
While  on  the  gay  dance  shone  Night's  lover  loving 
Queen. 

I.XXXIl. 
Oh  !  many  a  time,  and  oft,  had  Harold  loved, 
Or  dream'd  he  loved,  since  Rapture  is  a  dream  : 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved, 
For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream  ; 
And  lately  had  he  learn'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings  i 
How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he  seem, 
Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs 
Some   bitter  o'er    the  flowers  its    buhling  venom 
flings.  (16) 

LXXXI1I. 
Yet  to  the  beauteous  form  he  was  not  blind, 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the 
Not  that  philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awful  •] 
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But  passion  raves  herself  to  rest  or  flies ; 
And  vice  that  <ligs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb, 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to,rise  : 
Pleasure's  pall'd  victim  !  life-abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  curst  Cain's  unresting 
doom. 

LXXXIV. 

Still  he  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng ; 
But  vievv'd  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate  : 
Fain  would  he  now  have  join'd  the  dance,  the 

song; 
But  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  fate? 
Naught  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate 
Yet  once  he  struggled  'gainst  the  demon's  sway, 
And  as  in  beauty's  bower  he  pensive  sate, 
Pour'd  forth  this  unpremeditated  lay,  [day. 

To  charms  as  fair  as  those  that  soothed  his  happier 


TO  INEZ. 

1. 

Nay,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow, 

Alas !  I  cannot  smile  again  ; 
Yet  heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shouldst  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain. 

2. 

And  dost  thou  ask  what  secret  wo 
I  bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth  ? 

And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know 
A  pang,  ev'n  thou  must  fail  to  soother 

3. 

It  is  not  leve,  it  is  not  hate, 
Nor  low  Ambition's  honours  lo?*. 
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That  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state, 
And  fly  from  all  I  prized  the  most 

4. 
It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 

From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see  : 
To  me  no  pleasure  Beauty  brings: 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  f 

5. 
It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gioom 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  be 
That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb. 

But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 

6. 

What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee: 
To  Zones,  though  more  and  morei» 

Still,  still  pursues,  where-e'er  I  be, 
The  blight  of  life— the  demon  The 


Yet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem, 
And  taste  of  all  that  I  forsake  ; 

Oh  may  they  still  of  transport  dream. 
And  ne'er,  at  least  like  me,  awake  ! 


Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  go. 

With  many  a  retrospection  curst ; 
And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 

Whate'er  betides,  I've  known  the  wot 

9. 
What  is  that  worst  ?  Nay  do  not  ask- 
Ju  pity  from  the  search  forbear : 
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Smile  on — nor  vent* ire  to  unmask 
Man's  heart,  and  view  the  Hell  that's  there . 


LXXXV. 

Adieu,  fair  Cadiz!  yea,  a  long  adieu  ! 
Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  have  stood  r 
When  all  were  changing  thou  alone  wert  true> 
First  to  be  free  and  last  to  be  subdued : 
And  if  amidst  a  scene,  a  shock  so  rude, 
*ome  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye, 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feucT:    (17) 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  Nobility  ; 
Yone  hugg'd  a  Conqueror's  chain,  save  fallen  Chi- 
valry ! 

Lxxxvr. 

Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  fate  ! 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free  ; 
A  kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state, 
Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery  : 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought  but  life, 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  Liberty  ; 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife ;  (IB) 
'•Var,  war  is  still  the  cry,  "  War  even  to  the  knife  !' 

lxxxvii. 

Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and   Spaniards- 
know, 
'io,  read  whate'er  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife : 
Whate'er  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,;  is  acting  there  against  man's  life : 
1  rom  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife, 
War  moaldeth  there  each  weapon  to  his  need— 
^o  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife? 
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So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed, 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless  t 

deed ! 


LXXXVIII. 

Flows  there  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  dead  ? 
Look  o'er  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  plain  ; 
Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red  ; 
Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slaiu, 
Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain ; 
Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird's  maw, 
Let  their  bleach'd  bones,  and  blood's  unbleach- 

ing  stain, 
Long  mark  the  battle  field  with  hideous  awe  : 
Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we 


LXXXIX. 
Nor  yet,  alas !  the  dreadful  work  is  done, 
Fresh  legicns  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees : 
It  deepens  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun, 
Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 
Fall'n  nations  gaze  on  Spain ;  if  freed  she  frees- 
More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  once  enchain'd: 
Strange  retribution  !  now  Columbia's  ease 
Repairs  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sons  sustam'd, 
While  o'er  the  parent  clime  prowls  Murder  un- 
restrained. 

XC. 

Not  all  the  blood  at  Talavera  sheO, 
Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa's  fight, 
Not  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead, 
Have  won  for  Spain  her  well  asserted  right. 
\\  hen  shall  her  Olive-Branch  be  free  from  bligbt  ? 
When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  the  blushing 
toil? 
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How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night, 
Ere  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil, 
And  Freedom's  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the 
soil ! 

XCI. 

And  thou,  my  friend !  (19)— since  unavailing  wo 
Bursts  from   my  heart,  and   mingles  with  the 

strain — 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low, 
Pride  might  forbid  ev'n  Friendship  to  complain 
But  thus  unlaurel'd  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain, 
While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest ! 
What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink   so  peacefully  to 

rest  ? 

XCII. 

Ob,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem'd  the  most ! 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear ' 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  for  ever  lost, 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here ! 
And  Morn  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  Consciousness  awaking  to  her  woes, 
And  Fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier, 
Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  rose, 
And  mourn'd  and  mourner  lie  united  in  repose. 

XCIII. 

Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold's  pilgrimage 
Ye  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  know, 
Shall  find  some  tidings  in  a  future  page, 
If  he  that  rhymeth  now  may  scribble  more, 
Is  this  too  much  ?  stern  Critic  !  say  not  so 
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Patience  !  and  ye  shall  hear  what  he  beheld 
In  other  lands,  where  he  was  doom'd  to  go  : 
Lands  that  contained  the  monuments  of  Eld, 
Ere  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous  hands 
were  quell'd. 


FND  OF  CANTO  t» 


<  HILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

A  ROMAUNT. 

CANTO  II. 

I. 

Come,  blue-eyed  maid  of   heaven  !— but  thou, 

alas .' 
Didst  never  yet  one  mortal  song  inspire — 
Goddess  of  Wisdom  !  here  thy  temple  was, 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire,  (1) 
And  years,  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire  : 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow, 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polish'd  breast; 

bestow.  (2) 

II. 

Ancient  of  days!  august  Athena  !  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might '  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  thing? 

that  were  : 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory's  goal, 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away — is  this  the  whole  : 
A  school-boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  .' 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering 

tower,  [power. 

Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  of 
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III. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise  !  approach  you  here! 
Come — but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn  I 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre ! 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  burn. 
Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn: 
'Twas  Jove's— 'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years:  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built 
on  reeds. 

IV. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven — 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing !  to  know 
Thou  art?  Is  thrs  a  boon  so  kindly  given, 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go, 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  wo  ? 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies: 
That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 

V. 

Or  burst  the  vanish'd  Hero's  lofty  mound ; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  :  (3) 
He  fell,  and  falling  nations  mourn'd  around  ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps, 
.\or  warlike-worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appear'd,  as  records  tell. 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter'd  heaps  : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter'd 
cell. 

vr. 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul 
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Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall, 
The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit, 
And  passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control 
Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? 

VII. 

Well  did'st  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son  .' 
"  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun . 
Each  has  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain  born  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclaimeth  best ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron. 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest. 
But  Silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  ret  . 

VEIL 

Yet,  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  he 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore; 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light ! 
To  hear  each  voice,  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more ! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to  sight, 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the 
right  ! 

IX. 

There,  thou  .'—whose  love  and  life  together  fled, 
Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain- 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee  dead. 
When  busy  Memory  flashes  on  my  brain  ? 
:  —I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 
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And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast: 
If  aught  of  young  Remembrance  then  remain, 
Be  as  it  may  Futurity's  behest, 
For  rae  'twere  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest .' 

X. 

Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone, 
The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  base ; 
Here,  son  of  Saturn  !  was  thy  fav'rite  throne  :  (4) 
-Mightiest  of  many  such  !  Hence  let  me  trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling  place. 
It  may  not  be  :  nor  ev'n  can  Fancy's  eye 
Restore  what  time  hath  labour'd  to  deface. 
Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh, 
'"nmoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  carols  by. 

XI. 
But  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  fane 
On  high,  where  Pallas  linger'd,  loth  to  flee 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign ; 
The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he  ? 
Blush,  Caledonia!  such  thy  son  could  be  ! 
England  !  I  joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine  : 
Thy  free-born  men  should  spare  what  once  was 

free; 
Yet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine,  (5) 
And  bear  these  altars  o'er  the  long-reluctant  brine. 

XII. 

But  most  the  modern  Pict'6  ignoble  boast, 

To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath 

spar'd:   (6) 
ColtJ  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast, 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 
I-  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  pre- 
pared, 
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Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains: 
Her  sons  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard, 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pain,  (7) 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  Despot- 
chains. 

XIII. 

What !  shall  it  e'er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears  ? 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom  wrung 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears ; 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding  land  : 
Yes,  she,  whose  gen'rousaid  her  name  endears, 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  Harpy's  hand 
Which  envious  Eld   forbore,  and   tyrants  left  to 
stand. 

XIV. 

Where  was  thine  JEgis,  Pallas  !  that  appall'd 
Stern  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  their  way  ?  (8) 
Where  Peleus'  son  ?  whom  hell  in  vain  enthrall'dj 
His  shade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  day, 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array  ! 
What  !  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once  more,. 
To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey  ? 
Idly  he  wandered  on  the  Stygian  6hore, 
Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield  be- 
fore. 

XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece !  that  looks  on  thee,. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  loved ; 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  win  not  weep  to  se- 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shiir.es  re-' 

moved 
By  British  binds,  which  it  had  best  bejhooved 
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To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
be  the  hour  when  from   their  id 
roved, 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored, 
\nd  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northern  cliam 
abhorr'd ! 

XV!. 

Uut  where  is  Harold?  shall  I  then  forget 
To  urge  the  gloc.rny  wanderer  o'er  the  wave  ?  . 
Little  reck'd  he  of  all  that  men  regret; 
NTo  lov'd-one  now  in  feign'd  lament  could  rave  ; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gave, 
Ere  the  cold  stranger  pass'd  to  other  climes: 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  enslave 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times, 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and  crimes. 

xv  i  r. 

He  that  has  saii'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Has  view'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be, 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight; 
Masts,  spires,  and  straud  retiring  to  the  i 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o'er  the  bow, 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight, 
The  dullest  sailor  wearing  bravely  now, 
£o  gaily  curie  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

XVIII. 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within  ! 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canor  . 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din, 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  mann'd  on  high; 
Hark  to  the  Boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle 
glides ; 
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Or  school-boy  Midshipman  that,  standing  by, 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides, 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 

XIX. 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain, 
Where  on  the  watcli  the  staid  Lieutenant  walk- 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks, 
Silent  and  fear'd  by  all— not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  Fame:  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From    Law,    however    stern,   which    tends    thei. 
strength  to  nerve. 

AX. 

Blow  !  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale  ' 
Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray- 
Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sail, 
That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 
Ah !  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay, 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze  .! 
What  leagues  are  lost  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  tliG  willing  seas, 
The  llanping  sail  haul'd  down  to  halt-  for  log-; 
like  these  ! 

XXI. 

The  moon  is  up ;   by  Heaven  a  lovely  eve  ! 
Long  streams  of  light  o'er   dancing   waves  e.\ 

pand ; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land  ! 
Meantime  some  rude  Arion's  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love  ; 
A  eircle  there  of  merrv  listeners  stand. 
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Or  to  some  weM-known  measure  featly  move, 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  fr«fc 
to  rove, 

XXII. 

Through  Calpe's  straits  survey  the  steepy  short 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze  ! 
Lands  of  the  dark-eyed  Maid  and  dusky  Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  blaze  ; 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays, 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown, 
Distinct,    though    darkening    with    her    waning 

phase; 
But  Mauritania's  giant-shadows  frown, 
From  mountain-cliff  to   coast  descending   sombre 

down. 

XXIII. 

'Tis  night,  when  Meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  an  end ; 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffled  zeal, 
Though   friendless  now,  will  dream   it  had  a 

friend  : 

Who  with  the  weight  of  years  would  wish  to  bend, 
When  youth  itself  survives  young  Love  and  Joy 
Alas!  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend, 
Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy  f 
Ah!  happy  years!  once  more  who  would  not  be 

a  boy  ? 

XXIV. 

Thus  bending  o'er  the  vessel's  laving  side, 
To  gaze  on  Dian's  wave-reflected  sphere ; 
The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  Hope  and  Pride.. 
And  flies  unconscious  o'er  each  backward  year. 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear, 
Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possess'd 
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A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear; 
A  flashing  pang  !  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  heavy  heait  dives*.. 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 

Where   things  that    own  not    man's   dominion. 

dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With,  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean; 
This  is  not  solitude  ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Coorerse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores 
unroll'd. 

XXVI. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen, 
With   none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can 

bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress  ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  follow'd,  sought  and  sued  ; 
This  is  to  be  alone  ;  this,  this  is  solitude  ! 

XXVII. 

Mo:e  blest  the  life  of  godly  Eremite, 
Such  as  on  lonely  Athos  may  be  seen, 
Watching  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height, 
That  looks  o'er  waves  so  blue,  skies  so  serene, 
That  he  who  there  at  such  an  hour  hath  been 
Will  wistful  linger  on  that  hallow'd  spot ; 
Then  slowly  tear  him  from  the  'witching  scene. 
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Sigh  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot, 
Then  turn  to  hate  a  world  he  had  almost  forgot. 

XXVIII. 
Pass  we  the  Ions,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind  ; 
Pass  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  lack, 
And  each  well  known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind; 
Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 
The  toul,  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind, 
As  breezes  rise  and  fall  and  billows  swell, 
Till  on  some  jocund  morn — lo,  land  !   and  all  is 
well. 

XXIX. 

Bui  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso's  isles,  (10) 
The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep; 
There  for  the  weary  still  a  haven  smiles, 
Though  the  fair   goddess  long  hath  ceased  to 

weep, 
And  o'er  her  cliffs  a  fruitless  watch  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride: 
litre,  too,  his  boy  essay'd  the  dreadful  leap 
Stern  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide; 
While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph-queen  doubly 

sigh'd. 

XXX. 

Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone  : 
But  trust  not  this ;  too  easy  youth,  beware  ! 
A  mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  throne, 
And  thou  may'st  find  a  new  Cal\  pso  there. 
•Mvect  Florence  !  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine  : 
But  check'd  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  offering  at  thy  shrine, 
Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine. 
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XXXI. 

Thus  Harold  deem'd,  as  on  that  lady's  eye 
He  look' d  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought, 
Save  admiration  glancing  harmless  by: 
Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote, 
"Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught, 
But  knew  him  as  his  worshippar  no  more, 
And  ne'er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought : 
Since  now  he  vainly  urged  him  to  adore, 
Well  deem'd  the  little  God  his  ancient  sway  was 
o'er. 

XXXII. 

Fair  Florence  found,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze,- 
One  who,  'twas  said,  still  sigh'd  to  all  he  saw, 
Withstand,  unmov'd.  the  lustre  of  her  gaze, 
Which  others  had'd  with  real,  or  mimic  awe, 
Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment,  their 

law  ; 
All  that  gay  Beauty  from  her  bondsmen  claims 
And  much  she  marvell'd  that  a  youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign'd  at  least,  the  oft-told  flames, 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  frown,  yet  rarely 

anger  dames. 

XXXIII. 

Little  knew  she  that  seeming  marble-heart, 
Now  mash'd  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride, 
Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler's  art, 
And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide  , 
Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  turn'd  aside, 
As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue  : 
But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  lelied  : 
And  had  he  doated  on  those  eyes  so  blue, 
Yet  never  would  he  join  the  lover's  whining  crew. 
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XXX  [V. 

Not  much  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  woman's  breast. 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs  ; 
What   careth  she   for  hearts    when  once   po§- 

sess'd  ? 
Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol's  eyes ; 
But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropej; 
•Disguise  ev'n  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise; 
Brisk  Confidence  still  beset  with  woman  copes ; 
''ique  her  and  sooihe  in  turn,  soon  Passion  crown* 

thy  hopes. 

XXXV. 

Tis  an  old  lesson  ;  Time  approves  it  true, 
And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most ; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 
The  paltiy  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost  \ 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honour  lost, 
These  are  thy  fruits,  successful  Passion  !  these  ! 
If,  kindly  cruel,  early  Hone  is  crost, 
Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  disease, 
Not  to  be  cured  when  Love  itself  forgets  to  plea?? 

XXXVI. 

Away ;  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song, 
For  we  have  many  a  mountain  path  to  treaJ, 
And  many  a  varied  shore  10  sail  alone, 
By  pensive  sadness,  not  by  Fiction  led, 
Climes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought ; 
Or  e'er  in  new  Utopias  were  read, 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought , 
If  that  corrupted  thing  could  ever  such  be  taugh* 
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XXXVII. 

Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still, 
Though  always  changing,  in  her  aspect  mild ; 
From  her  bear  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill, 
Her  never- wean'd,  though  not  her  favoured  child. 
Oh  !  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild, 
Where  nothing  polish'd  dares  pollute  her  path 
To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled, 
Though   I   have  mark'd   her  when  none   other 
hath, 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  bes 
in  wrath. 

XXXVIII. 
Land  of  Albania !  (11)  where  Iskander  rose, 
Theme  of  the  young  and  beacon  of  the  wise, 
And  he  his  name-sake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprize 
Land  of  Albania  !  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men  ! 
The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise, 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen, 
Through  many  a  cypress  grove  within  each  city'? 
ken. 

XXXIX. 

Childe  Harold  sail'd,  and  pass'd  the  barren  spot 

(12) 
Where  sad  Penelope  o'erlook'd  the  wave  ; 
And  onward  riew'd  the  mount  not  yet  forgot, 
The  lovers  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave. 
Dark  Sappho  !  could  not  verse  immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire  ? 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave  ? 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre, 
That  only  Heaven  to  which  Earth's  children  ma,y 
aspire. 
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XL. 
'Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve 
Chiide  Harold  hail'd  Leucadia's  cape  afar ; 
A  spot  he  long'd  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave ; 
Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  01"  vauish'd  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fa'al  Tiafalgar;  (13) 
Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 
(Born  beneath  soj;e  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  blood;   iray,  or  gallant  fight, 
But  loath'd  the  bravo's  trade,  and  laugh'd  at  mar- 
tial wight. 

XL! 
But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  far  project iii;:  rock  of  wo, 
And  hail'd  the  las;  report  of  fruitless  love,  (14) 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow  : 
And  as  thp  stately  vessel  elided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 
He  watch'd  the  billons'  melancholy  flow, 
And  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont, 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid 
front. 

XLir. 
Morn  dawns  :  and  with  it  stern  Albania's  hills, 
Dark  Sulis*  roo  us'  inland  peak, 

Rob'd  half  in  m>-  ritfa  niotvy  rills, 

Array'd  in  many  a  dun  ann  purple  streak. 
Arise,  and   a>  the  clouds  along  them  break, 
Disrlose  the   iwelJlng  of  the  mountaineer  • 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak, 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear, 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing 
year. 

XLIII. 
Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone, 
And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a  long  adieu  ; 
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Now  he  adventured  on  a  shore  unknown. 
Which  all  admire  but  many  dread  to  view  ; 
His  breast  was  arm'd  'gainst  fate,  his  wants  were 

few, 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet, 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  new  : 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet, 
Beat  back  keen  winters  blast,  and  welcom'd  sum 
mer's  heat. 

XLIV. 
Here  the  red  cross,  for  still  the  cross  is  here, 
Though  sadly  scoff'd  at  by  the  circumcised, 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamper'd  Priesthood  dear 
Churchman  and  votary  alike  despised. 
Foul  Superstition  !  howsoe'er  disguised, 
Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross, 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized, 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss  ! 
Who   from  true   worship's  gold  can  separate  thy 
dross? 

XLV. 

Ambracia's  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing  ; 
In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Roman  chief  and  Asian  king  (15) 
To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring: 
Look  where  the  second  Caesar's  trophies  rose  I 

10,. 
Now  like  the  hands  that  reared  them,  withering: 
Imperial  Anarcha,  doubling  human  woes  ! 
GOD  !  was  thy  globe  ordam'd  for  such  to  win  and 
lose  ? 

XLVI. 

From  the  dark  barriers  of  that  rugged  clime, 
Ev'n  to  the  centre  of  Illyria's  vales, 
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Childe  Harold  pass'd  o'er  many  a  mount  sublime. 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tales : 
Yet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen  ;  nor  can  fair  Tempe  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not ;  loved  Parnassus  fail?, 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most, 
To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering 
coast. 

xlvii. 

He  pass'd  bleak  Pindus,  Acherusia's  lake,  (17) 

And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land, 

And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  take 

To  greet  Albania's  chief,  (18)  whose  dread  com* 

mand 
Is  lawless  law  ;  for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold  : 
Bet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain-band 
Disdain  his  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  their  defiance  far,  nor  yield  unless  to  gold. 

XLVIII. 
Monastic  Zitza  !  (20)  from  thy  shady  brow, 
Thou  small  but  favoured  spot  of  holy  ground  ! 
Where'er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below, 
What   rainbow  tints,  what   magic  charms   are 

found  ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound, 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole, 
Beneath  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tell  where  the  volum'd  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please 
the  soul. 

XLIX. 

Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hili, 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
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Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 
Might  well  itself  be  dcem'd  of  dignity, 
The  convent's  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  higlr 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer,  (21)  nor  rude  is  he, 
Nor  niggard  of  his  oheer ;  the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen  tc 


L. 

Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest, 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 
Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breasl, 
From  heaven  itself  he  may  inhale  the  breeze  : 
The  plain  is  far  beneath — oh  .'  let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can ;  the  scorching  ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease  : 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay, 
And  gaze,  untired,  the  morn,  the  noon,  the  eve 
away. 

LI. 

Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight, 
Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre,  (22) 
Chimaera's  alps  extend  from  left  to  right ; 
Beneath  a  living  valley  seems  to  stir  : 
Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow  the  moun- 
tain-fir 
Nodding  above :  behold  black  Acheron  !  (23) 
Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 
Pluto  !  if  this  be  hell  I  look  upon, 
Close  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall  seelj 
for  none ! 

LII. 
Ne  city's  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view  ; 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  renrwe, 
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by  the  screen  of  hills:   here  men  are  few, 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot ; 
But  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browseth ;  and,  pensive  o'er  his  scatter'd  flock, 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote  (24) 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  fcrm  along  the  rock, 
Or  in   his  cave  av.  mpest's  short-lived 

shock. 


LIU. 

On  !  where,  Dodona  !  is  thine  aged  grove, 
Prophetic  fount  and  oracle  divine? 
What  valley  echo'd  the  response  of  Jove  ? 
What  trace  remaineth  of  the  thunderer's  shrine  ? 
All,  all  forgotten— and  shall  man  repine 
That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  ? 
Cease,  fool .'  the  fate  of  gods  may  well  be  thine 
Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  ? 
When  nations,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink  be- 
neath the  stroke  ! 

LIV. 
tpirus'  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fail ; 
Tired  of  gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes'gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vair 
As  ever  spring  yclad  in  grassy  dye  : 
E'vn  on  a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie, 

ere  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse. 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high, 
Whose  shadows  in  the  gbay  waters  dance, 

th  the  moon-beam  sleep  in  midnight's  solemn 

trance. 

LV. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  TomeTet,  (25) 
*  nfj  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by  ;  (26) 
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The  shade?  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet, 
"When,  -down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky, 
The  glittering  minarets  of  i  epalen,  [nigh. 

Whose  walls  o'erlook.  the  stream  j  and  drawing 
lie  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh'd   along  the  length- 
ening glen. 

LVJ. 

lie  pass'd  the  sacred  Haram's  silent  tower, 
And  underneath  the  wide  o'erarching  gate 
Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power. 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 
Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate, 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court, 
Slaves,   eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,   and   santon' 

wait; 
Within  a  palace,  and  without  a  fort: 
Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  resor!. 

LVH. 
Richly  caparison'd  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  storr. 
Circled  the  wide  extending  court  below: 
Above,  strange  groups  adorn'd  the  corridore; 
And  oft-times  through  the  Area's  echoing  dooi 
Some  high-capp'd  Tartar  spurr'd  his  steed  awaj  . 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Mooi. 
Here  mingled  in  the  many-hued-array, 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the 
close  of  the  day.  . 

LVIII. 
The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee, 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun, 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see  -, 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon  •, 
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The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  od, 
And  crooked  glaive  ;  the  lively,  supple  Greeks 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  con  ; 
The  bearded  Turk  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak, 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LIX. 

Are  mix'd  conspicuous :  some  recline  in  groups, 
Scanning  the  motely  scene  that  varies  round  ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops, 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play  are 

found  ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground; 
Half  wispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate , 
Hark  !  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound, 
The  muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
'•  There  is  no  god  but  God !— to  prayer— lo  !    God 
is  Great !" 

LX. 

Just  at  this  season  Ramazani's  fast 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maintain  : 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past, 
Revel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again  ; 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  w: 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem'd  made  in  vain, 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din. 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  jn. 

LXI. 

Here  -soman's  voice  is  never  heard :   apart, 
And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  veil'd,  tomOve, 
She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart, 
Tamed  to  her  eage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  rove ; 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  lore, 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares, 
Blest  cares .'  all  other  feelibfs  fai  above ! 
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Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears, 
Who  never  quits  the  breast,  no   meaner  passioi- 
shares. 

LXII. 
In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Ofliving  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling, 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose- 
reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes; 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 
While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Mong  that  aged  venerable  face, 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  witi 
disgrace. 

LXIII. 

It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
111  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth  ; 
Love  conquers  age— so  Hafiz  hath  averr'd, 
So  sings  the  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth — 
But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  Ruth, 
Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  marked  him  with  a  tiger's  tooth 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their   mortal 

span, 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood 

began. 

LXIV. 

'Mid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  eye 

The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet, 

And  gazed  around  on  Moslem  luxury, 

Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 

Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 

Of  sated  Grandeur  from  the  city's  noise: 

And  wete  it  humbler  it  in  sootb  were  sweet ; 
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But  Peace  abhorretb  artificial  joys, 
And  Pleasure,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  zest  of  both 

I. XV. 
Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 
I\"ot  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  ? 
Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  ? 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  Ihej  in  doubtful  time  of  troubles  need: 
Their  wrath  how  deadly !    but  their  friendship 

sure, 
V\  hen  Gratitude  or  Valour  bids  them  bleed, 
L'nsbaken    rushing    on  where'er   their  chief 

lead. 

LXVI. 
Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftainVtowex 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendour  and  success  ; 
And  after  view'd  them,  when,  within  their  powei, 
Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  distress  : 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier  presf ; 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof, 
When  less  barbarians  would   have  cheered  him 

less, 
And  fellow-countrymen  have  stood  alor : 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  withstand  the 

proof! 

LXV1I. 
It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  hi* 

bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Suli's  shaggy  shore, 
When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark  ; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more  ; 
Yet  for  a  while  the  manners  forbore, 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk: 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting 

sort 
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That  those  wholoSthe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher-work. 

Lxvni. 

Vain  fear  !    the  Suliotes  stretch'd  the  welcome 
hand,  [swamp, 

Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous 
Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves  though  not  so  bland^ 
And  piled  the  earth  and  wrung  their  garments 

damp, 
And  fill'd   the  bowl,  and  trimin'd  the  cheerful 
lamp,  [had : 

And  spread  their  fare  ;  though  homely,  all  they 
Such  conduct  bears  Philantrophy's  are   stamp — 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  soothe  the  sad,         [bad. 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the 

LXIX. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain-land, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egress, 
And  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand. 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acarnania's  forest  wide, 
In  war  well  season'd  and  with  labours  tann'd 
Till  he    lid  greet  white  Achelous'  tide, 
And  from  his  further  bank  iEtolia's  world  espied. 

LXX. 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  circling  cove, 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest, 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hill's  grove, 
Nodding  at  midnight  o'er  the  calm  bay's  breast, 
As  winds  come  lightly  whispering  from  the  west. 
Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  serene  : — 
Here  Harold  was  received  a  welcome  guest ; 
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Nor  did  he  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene, 
For  many  a  joy  could  he  from  Night's  soft  presence 
glean. 

LXXI 
On    the    smooth     shore   the  night-fires  brightly 

blazed, 
The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling  fast  (28) 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygazed 
With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast ; 
For  ere  night's  midmest,   stillest  hour  was  past 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began  ; 
Each  Palikar  {29   his  sabre  from  him  cast, 
And  bounding  hand  in  hand, man  linked  to  man 
Celling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  daunced  the  kirt- 
led  cian. 


Lxxir. 

Childe  Harold  at  a  little  distance  stood 
And  view'r),  but  not  displeased,  the  reveirie, 
Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude  ; 
In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee, 
And,  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gleam'd 
Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free, 
The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  streani'd, 
While  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay   half  sang,  half 
scream'd:  (30) 

I. 

v'3l.)  Tambourgi  !  Tambourgi  !*  thy  'larum  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiant  and  promise  of  war  : 
All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note, 
Chimariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Suliote  ! 

*  Drummer 
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2. 

Oh!  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote, 
In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote  ? 
To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild 

flock, 
And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from  the 

rock. 


3. 

Shall  the  sons  of  Chimari,  who  never  forgive 
The  fault  of  a  friend,  bid  an  enemy  live  ? 
Let  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego.5 
What  mark  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a  foe  ? 


Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race ; 

For  a  time  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase ; 

But  those  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  be 

fore 
The  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 


Then  the  pirates    of  Parga  that   dwell    by   the 

waves, 
And  teach  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves, 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oaiv 
And  track  to  his  covet  the  captive  on  shore. 

6. 

I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply, 
My  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy  ; 
Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long  flowing 

hair, 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear 
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7. 
I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth, 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  sooth  ; 
Let  her  brin^  from  the  chamber  her  many-toned 

lyre, 
And  sing  us  a  sons  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 


Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell, 

The  shrieks  of  the  conquer'd,  the  conqueror's  yell ; 

The    roofs  that    we   fired,  and    the   plunder   we 

shared, 
The  wealthy  we  slaughter'd,  the  lovely  we  spared. 

9 

I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear ; 

He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  Vi- 
zier: 

Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  Crescent  ne'er 
saw 

A  chief  ever  glorious  like  Ali  Pashaw. 

10. 
Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped, 
Let  the  yellow-hair'd*  Giaoursf  view  his  horse-tail^ 

with  dread; 
"When  his  Delhis!  came  dashing  in  blood  o'er  the 

banks, 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks ! 

*  Yellow  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  Russians. 

f  Infidel. 

\  Horse-tails  are  the  insignia  of  a  Pacha. 

I  Horsemen,  answering  to  our  forlorn  hope, 
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11. 

Sclictar  !*  unsheatli  then  our  chieFs  scimitar : 
Tambourgi!   thy  'larum  gives  promise  of  war. 
Ye  mountains,  thai  see  us  descend  to  the  shore, 
Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  more  ! 

LXXIU. 
Fair  Greece  !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  !  (35) 
Immortal,  though  no  more  ;  though  fallen,  great 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter'd  children  forth, 
And  long  accustom'd  bondage  uncreate? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await, 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom, 
In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait — 
Oh  !  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurota's  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the 
tomb  ? 

LXXIV. 

Spirit  of  freedom  !  when  on  Phyle's  brow  (34) 
Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forbode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain? 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 
But  every  carle  can  lotd  it  o'er  thy  land  ; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rave  in  vain, 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand, 
From  birth  till  death  enslaved ;  in  word,  in  deed 
unmann'd. 

LXXV. 

In  all  save  form  alone,  how  changed  !  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burn'd  anew 

'  Sword-bearer. 
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With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty! 
And  many  dreajn  withal  the  hour  isuigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers'  heritage  . 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage, 
Or  tear  their  name  defiled  from  Slavery's  mournful 
page. 

LXXVI. 

Hereditary  bondsmen!   know  ye  not  [blowi 

Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 
By    their    right    arms    the    conquest    must   be 

wrought  ? 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  ?  no ! 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 
But  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o'er  your  foe  ! 
Greece  !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the 

same; 
Thy  glorious  sun   is  o'er,  but  not  thine  years  of 

shame. 

LXXVII. 

The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 
The  Giaour  from  Othman's  race  again  may  wrest  j 
And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Frank,,  her  former  guest ;  (35) 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood  who  dared  divest 
The  (36)  prophet's  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil, 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West ; 
But  ne'er  will  freedom  se«k  this  fated  soil, 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless 
toil. 

lxxvitl 

Yet  mark  their  mirth — ere  lenten  day6  begir . 
That  penace  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
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To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  Sin, 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer; 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  Repentance  wear, 
Some  day6  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all, 
To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share, 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball, 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Carnival. 

LXXIX. 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  than  thine. 
Oh  Stamboul !  once  the  empress  of  their  reign  ? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine, 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 
(Alas  !  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain  !) 
Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  free  her  thrgng, 
All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign, 
Noi  oft  I've  seen  such  sight,  nor  heard  sirch 
song, 
ks  woo'd  the  eye,  and  thrill'd  the  Bosphorus  along. 

LXXX. 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  of  the  shore. 
Oft  Music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone, 
And  timely  echo'd  back  the  measured  oar, 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan  : 
The  Queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone, 
And   when  a  transient  breeze  swept   o'er  the 

wave, 
'Twas,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throao, 
A  blighter  glance  hei  form  reflected  gave, 
Till  sparkling  billows  seem'd  to  light  the  bankr 

they  lave. 

LXXXL 

Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  ibam, 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home, 
vol.  i  7 
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While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand. 
Orgently  prest  retum'd  the  pressure  still : 
Oh  Love  !  young  Love  !  bound  in  thy  roey  band 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  will, 
These  hours,  and  onlv  these,  redeem  Life's  years 
of  ill! 

LXXXII. 

But,  midst  the  throng  in  merry  masquerade, 
Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with  secret  pain, 
Even    through  the    closest    searment    half    be- 

tray'd  ? 
To  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  main 
5eem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain  : 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stern  disca 
How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud, 
\nd  long  to  change  the    robe   of   revel   for  the 
shroud  ! 

LXXXIU. 
This  must  he  feel,  the  true-born  son  of  Greece, 
If  Greece  one  truc-bom  patriot  still  can  boas  t 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace, 
The  bondsman's  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he  V 
Vet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost, 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword  : 
Ah  !  Greece  !  they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee 

most; 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde ! 

LXXXIV. 

When  riseth  Lacedemon's  hardihood, 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again, 
wh£ji  Athens'  children  are  with  hearts  endued- 
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When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 
Then  may'st  thou  be  restored  :  but  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state ; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust :  and  when 
Can  man  its  shatter'd  splendour  renovate, 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and 
Fate  ? 

LXXXV. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  wo, 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men  !  art  thou  ! 
Thy  vales  of  ever-green,  thy  hills  of  snow  (37) 
Proclaim  thee  Nature's  varied  favourite  now  : 
Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth, 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough  : 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth, 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth, 

LXXXVI. 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave;  (38; 
Save  where  Tritonia's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  cliff,  and  gleams  along  the  wave  ; 
Save  o'er  some  warrior's  half-forgotten  grave, 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave, 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass, 
Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gaze,  and  sigh 
"  Alas  !" 

LXXXVI  I. 

"Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields, 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smil'd, 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air; 
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Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare  j 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

LXXXVIII. 

Where'er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground  j 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould, 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told, 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  i 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone  j 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Ma- 
rathon. 

LXXXIX. 

The  sun,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same ; 
Unchang'd  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord- 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds,  and  boundless  fame 
The  Battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hella's  sword, 
As  on  the  morn  to  distant  Glory  dear, 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word  ;  (39) 
Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  ca 
reer. 

XC. 
Tire  flying  Mede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow  ; 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear  ; 
Mountains  above.  Earth's,  Ocean's  plain  below: 
Death  in  the  front,  Destruction  in  the  rear ! 
Such  was  the  scene — what  now  remaineth  here? 
What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground. 
Recording  Freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear? 
The  rifled  urn,  the  violated  moand, 
The  dust  thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger  !  spnfni 
around. 
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XCI. 

Yet  to  tbe  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied  throng; 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast, 
Hail  the  bright  clime  of  batile  and  of  song ; 
Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore  ; 
Boast  of  the  aged  !  lesson  of  the  young  ! 
Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore, 
As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

XCI  I. 

The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 

If    aught   that's  kindred    cheer    the    welcome 

hearth ; 
He  that  is  lonely  hither  let  him  roam, 
And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth  ; 
But  he  whom  sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth, 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side, 
Or  gazing  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian 

died. 

XCII1. 

Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land, 
And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste  : 
But  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  hand 
Deface  the  scenes,  already  how  defaced  ! 
Not  for  such  purpose  were  these  altars  placed  : 
Revere  the  remnants  nations  once  rever'd : 
So  may  our  country's  name  be  undisgraced, 
So  may'st  thou  prosper  where   thy  youth  \va.c 
rear'd, 
By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear'd ! 
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XC1V. 

For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 

Hast  sooth'd  thine  idlesse  with  inglorious 

Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 

Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days: 

To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays — 

111  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 

Which    heeds    nor  keen    reproach    nor   partial 

praise ; 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve. 
And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none  are  left  to 

love. 

xcv. 

Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one  ! 
Whom  youth  and  youth's  affection  bound  to  me  . 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done, 
Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
What  is  my  being  ?  thou  hast  ceased  to  be  .' 
Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home, 
Who  mourns  o'er  hours  which  we  no  more  shali 

see — 
Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come ! 
Would  he  had  ne'er  return'd  to  find  fresh  cause  to 

roam  ! 

XCVI. 
Oh  !  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved  I 
How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the  past, 
And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed  ! 
Hut  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last. 
All  thou  could'st  have  of  mine,  stern  Death  !  thou 

hast; 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  friend  : 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast, 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend, 
Hath  snatch'd  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 
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XCVII. 

Then  must  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd, 
And  follow  all  that  Peace  disdains  to  seek  ? 
Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vainly  loud, 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek, 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak  ; 
Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer. 
To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pique; 
Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a  future  tear, 
Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer 

XCVIIl. 

"What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  1  am  now. 
Before  theChastener  humbly  let  me  bow, 
O'er  hearts  divided  and  o'er  hopes  destroy'd  : 
Roll  on,  vain  days !  full  reckless  may  ye  flow, 
Since  Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  enjoy'd, 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier  years  alloy'd. 


ESD  OF  CANTO  II. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
CANTO  III. 


"  Afin  quecette  application  vous  format  de  penser 
i  autre  chose  ;  ill  n'y  a  en  verite  de  remede  que 
celui  la  et  le  temps." 
Lettre  du  Rot  de  Prusse  a  D'  Alembert,  Sept.  7, 1 778. 


I. 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's  my  fair  child ! 
Ada!  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope. — 

\  waking  with  a  start, 
The  waters  heave  around  me;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices:  I  depart, 
Whither  I  know  not;  but  the  hour's  gone  by, 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or 
glad  mine  eye. 

II. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters  .'  yet  once  more  ! 
And  the  wa?es  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.     Welcome,  to  their  roar ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  whereso'er  it  lead  ! 
Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
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Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath 
prevail. 

III. 
In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind  ; 
Again  I  seize  the  theme  then  but  begun, 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards:  in  that  Tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  diied-up  tears. 
Which,  ebbing,  ieave  a  steril  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — where  not  a  flower  ap 
pears. 

IV. 
Since  my  young  days  of  passion — joy,  or  pain, 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  strint. 
And  both  may  jar  i  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 
Yet  though  a  dreary  strain  to  this  I  cling 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness— so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
Ao  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful  themr 

V. 
He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  wo, 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life. 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him;  nor  below 
Can  love,  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife, 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp.endurance  :  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  cares,  yei 
rife 
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With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
.Still  unimpair'd  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted 
cell. 

VI. 

'Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  than  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I  ?  Nothing  ;  but  not  so  art  thou, 
Soul  of  my  thought !  with  whom  I  traverse  earth, 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth, 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crish'd  feelings" 
dearth  : 

VII. 

Vet  must  I  think  less  wildly  : — I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  wirling  gulf  of  plan tasy  and  flame  : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my   heart  to   tame, 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd.    'Tis  to  late  ! 
Vet  I  am  changed  ;   though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  cannot  abate, 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  Fate. 

VIII. 

Something  too  much  of  this  : — but  now  'tis  past, 

And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 

Long  absent  Harold  reappears  at  least ; 

He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more   would   feel, 

Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  ne'ei 

heal; 
Vet  time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter'd  him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age  :  years  steal 
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Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  limb  ; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup    but    sparkles  near  the 
brim. 

IX. 

His  had  been  quaff'd  too  quickly,  and  be  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood  ;  but  he  fill'd   again, 
And  from  a  purer  fount  on  holier  ground, 
And  deem'dits  spring  perpetual ;  but  in  vain  ! 
Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  gall'd  forever,  fettering  though  unseen, 
And   heavy  though  it  clank'd  not;  worn  with 

pain, 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew 

keen, 
Entering  with  every  step,  he  took,  through  many 

a  scene. 

X. 

Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix'd 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind, 
And  deem'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix'd 
And  sheath'd  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  behind  ; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation  !  such  as  in  strange  land 
He  found   in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's 
hand. 

XI. 

But  who  can  view  the  ripen'd  rose  nor  seek 
To  wear  it  ?   who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek, 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 
Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds  un- 
fold 
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The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb  ? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time,     [prime. 
Yet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond 

XII. 
But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  Man  ;   with  whom  he  held 
Little  in  common  ;  untaught  to  submit 
His    thoughts  to    others,  though  his  soul  was 

quell'd 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts ;  still  uncompell'd 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebell'd  ; 
Proud  though  in  desolation  ;  which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 

XIII. 
Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were 

friends ; 
Where  roll'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  homer, 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends., 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam  ; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam, 
Were  unto  him  companionship  ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lako 

XIV. 

Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars, 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams  ;  and  earth  and  earth-bojfr. 

jars, 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite  : 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirits  to  that  flight 
rIe  had  been  happy  ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
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Its  spark  immortaJ,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heavens  which  woos  us  to 
its  brink. 

XV. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  wearisome, 
Droop'das  a  wild-born  ralcon  with  dipt  wing. 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home  : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome, 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  Ids  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat. 

XVI. 

Self  exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  again, 

With  nought  of  hope  leit,  but  with  less  of  gloom  ; 

The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 

That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 

Had  made  Despair  a  smilmgness  assume, 

Which  though 'twere  wild, — as  on  the  plunder'd 

wreck 
When  mariners  would   madly   meet  their  doom 
With    draughts    intemperate      on    the    sinking 

deck — 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forbore  to  check. 

XVII. 

Stop  !  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust ! 
An  Earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below  ' 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust  ? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 
None!  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so, 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be  ; — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow  f 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee, 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields !  king-makins  victory  ? 
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XVIII. 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls, 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo  ! 
How  in  an  hour  that  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too  ! 
In  "  pride  of  place"  (1)  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain, 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through  : 
Ambition's  life  and  labours  all  were  vain  ; 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's  broken 
chain. 

XIX. 

Fit  retribution  !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters  : — but  is  Earth  more  free  r 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit  ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty  ? 
What  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patch'd-up  idol  ofenlighten'd  days  ? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the    Lion  down,  shall  wt 
Pay  the   Wolf  homage  ?   proffering  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones.3  Xo  ;  prove  before  ye 
praise. 

XX. 

If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more  ! 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  furrow'd  with  hot  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trarmpler  of  her  vineyards ;  in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears, 
Have  all  been  borne,  and   broken  by  the   accord 
Of  roused-up  millions  :   all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a  sword 
Such  as  Harmodius  (2)   drew  on    Athens'  tyrant 
lord. 
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XXT. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  : 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  iook'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell :  (3) 
But  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising 
knell! 

XXII. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — No  ;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  .'  let  joy  be  unconfined  ; 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet — 
But    hark  !— that  heavy  sound   breaks  in  once 

more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat : 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 
Arm !  Arm  !  it  is— it  is— the  cannon's  opening  roa#  I 

XXII. 
Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear  ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And    roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could 
quell : 
Be  rush'd  into  the  field,  and  foremost  fighting,  fell 
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XXIV. 

Ah  J  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blusb'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness  ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young    hearts,  and    choking 

sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  ;  who  could  guess 
Ifevermore  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
;-ince  upon  nights  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could 

rise  ! 

XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting,  in  hot  haste :  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuoos  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war  ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar.- 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star  ; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips— "  The  foe.'  tbev 
come  !  they  come .'" 

xxvr. 

And  wild  and  high  the  "Cameron's  gathering*' 

rose ! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxozj 

foes : — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 
Savage  and  shrill !  But  with  the  breath  whici 

fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fi$rcje  native  daring  whichinstils 
vol,  i.  8 
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The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
\nd  (4)  Evan's,   (5)  Donald's  fame  rings  in 
clansman's  ears ! 

XXVII. 

\nd  Ardennes  (6)  weaves  above  them  her  green 

leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature'a  tear-drops  as  they  ; 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves. 

Over  the  unreturning  brave — alas  ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass. 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  gron- 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  tnis  fiery  mass 
Ofiiving  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe  [and 

\nd  burning  witn  high   hope,   shall  moulder 

XXVIII. 
Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array  f  [rent 

The  thunder  clouds  close  o'er  it,   which    v 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
r  and   horse- -friend,    foe — in   one  red  burial 
blent  ! 

XXIX. 

Their    praise  is   hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than 

mine; 
Vet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  tbron?. 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line. 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong, 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song : 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when   shower'd 
Th<5  de&th-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files 
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Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  low- 
er'd, 
They  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young 
gallant  Howard  ! 

XXX 

There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  foi 

tliee, 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  such  to  give  ; 
Rut  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to 

live, 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruit?  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  foith  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  turn'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  nc; 

bring.  (7) 

xxxr. 

I  turned  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each    ' 

And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 

In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 

Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake  ; 

The  Archangel's  trump,  not  glory's  must  awake 

Those  whom  they  thirst  for;  through  the  sound  of 

Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  :t  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  thr  name 

■  ur'd  but  assumes  a  stronger  bitterer  claim. 

xxxir. 

Thy  mourn,  but  smile   at  lergth  ;  and,  smiling 

mourn: 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be 

torn; 
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The  roof-trees  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness  ;  the  ruined  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worm  battlements  arc  gone  : 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral  ; 
The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out 
the  sun; 
\nd  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on 

XXXIII. 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies  ;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more,  it  breaks ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  wnich  not  forsakes. 
Living  in  shatter'd  guise,  and  still,  and  cold, 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old, 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untold 

XXXIV. 

There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair, 
Vitality  of  poison— a  quick  root 
Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches;  for  it  were 
As  nothing  did  we  die ;  but  Life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow's  moet  detected  fiu  it, 
Like  to  the  apples  on  the  ^8)  Dead  Sea's  shore, 
All  ashes  to  the  taste  .  Did  man  compute 
Existf  nee  by  enjoyment,  anri  count  r  "er 
~uch  hours  'gainst  yrars  of  life— say,  would  he 
name  three-score? 

XXXV 

The  Psalmist  number'd  nut  the  years  of  man 

They  are  enough  ;  and  if  thy  tale  be  true, 

Thou  who  didst  grudge  him  even  that  fleeting 

span, 
More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo  ! 
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Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say— 
"  Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew, 
"Cur  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day  !" 
And  this  is  mych,  and  all  which  will  not  pass  away 

XXXVI. 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 
Whose  spirit  antithetically  mixt 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fixt, 
Extreme  in  all  things  !   had'st  thou  been  betwixt., 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been  ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall :  thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  reassume  the  imperial  mien, 
And  6hake  again   the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the 
scene  ! 

XXXVI  I. 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou  ! 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 
Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A  god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert, 
Who  deem'd  thee  for  a  time  whate'er  thou  didst 
assert. 

XXXVIII. 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or  low, 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field  ; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield; 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuild, 
Rut  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor, 
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However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  sk:ll'd, 
Look  through  thine  own.  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war, 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  Faie  will  leave   the  lo: 

star. 

XXXfX. 

Vet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  turning  tide 
"With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy, 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  bard  by, 
To  watch  and   mock  the   shrinking,  thou  hast 

smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye ; — 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favourite  child, 
He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him   piled. 

XL. 

Sagerthan  in  thv  fortunes;  for  in  them 
Ambition  stepl'd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  'twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  :hy  lip  and  brow. 
And  spum'ri  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  turn  unto  thine  overthrow  : 
'Tis  but  a  worthless  w  orld  to  win  or  lose ; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and   all  such  lot  who 
choose. 

XLl. 

If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock, 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fall  alone, 
Such  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave  the  shock  •, 
l>ut  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved 

thy  throne, 
Their  admiration  thy  best  weapons  shone  ; 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  w  as  thine,  not  then 
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(Unless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
Like  stern  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men  ; 
For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den.  9 

XL1I. 
But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell, 
And  there  hath  been  thy  bane  ;  there  is  a  fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire  ; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore. 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

XLIII. 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  ma<" 
By  their  contagion  ,  Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  to  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs, 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  !  what  stings 
Are  theirs  !  One  breast  laid  open  were  a   school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or 
rule: 

XL1V. 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last, 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife, 
That  should  their  days  surviving  perils  past, 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  wastr 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously 
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XLV. 
He  who  ascends  to  monntain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow  : 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits 
led. 

XLVI. 

Away  with  these  !  true  Wisdom's  world  will  be 
"Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine, 
Maternal  Nature  !  for  who  teems  like  thee, 
Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine  ? 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties  ;  streamsand  dells 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain, 

vine, 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stern  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly 
dwells. 

XLVH. 

And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind, 
Worn  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd, 
All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud, 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and 

proud, 
Banners  on  high,  and  battle?  pass'd  below 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud, 
And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere 
now, 
And  the  bleak  battjemenfs  shall  bear  no  future  blow- 
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LXVIII. 

Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls, 

Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions  ;  in  proud  state, 

Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 

Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 

Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 

"What  want  these  outlaws  (10)  conquerors  should 

have  .3 
But  History's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great  ? 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  ? 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were 
full  as  brave. 

XL1X. 

In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields, 
"What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died  ; 
And  Love,  which  lent  a  blazon  to  their  shields, 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride, 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide  ; 
But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied, 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won. 
-Saw  the  discolour' d  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 

L. 

But  thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river ! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  fcj 

ever 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so, 
~Sor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict,— then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  Heaven ;  and  to  seem  such  to 

me 
Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream  ? — that  it  should 

Lethe  be. 
vol.  ».  9 
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LI. 

A  thousand  battles  have  assail'd  thy  banks, 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pass'd  away. 
And    Slaughter  heap'd    on   high    his   weltering 

ranks; 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they  :    ' 
Thy  tide  wash'd  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glass'd  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray  ; 
But  o'er  the  blacken'd  memory's  blighting  dream 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they 
seem. 

LH. 
Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass'd  along, 
Yet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear : 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere, 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta'en  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face, 
But  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient 
trace. 

LIU. 

Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us  5  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  worldlings :  thns  he  felt, 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  mel(, 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt 
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LIV. 
And  he  had  learn'd  to  love, — I  know  not  why, 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood,- 
Tlie  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy, 
Even  in  its  earliest  nature  ;  wnat  subdued, 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know  ; 
But  thus  it  was  ;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp'd  affections  have  to  grow, 
In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to. 
glow. 

LV. 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said, 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal;  and,  though  un- 
wed, 
IViat  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise, 
Mad  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  ancLcemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes  ; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greet 
ings  pour  ! 

1. 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels  (11) 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine. 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine. 
And  scatter'd  cities  crowning  these, 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine, 
Have  strew'd  a  scene,  which  I  should  ser 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me  ! 
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And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes. 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise; 
Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray. 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lours, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vin  age- bowers  : 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine.— 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine  ! 

3. 

I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 
Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch. 
I  know  that  they  must  wither'd  be, 
But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such  ; 
For  I  have  cherish'd  them  as  dear, 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye, 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here, 
When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh. 
And  know'st  them  gather'd  by  the  Rhine. 
And  offer'd  from  my  heart  to  thine  ! 

4. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round  ; 

The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bounu 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here  ; 

Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 

Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 

Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine ' 
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LVI. 

By  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground, 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid, 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound  : 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid, 
Our  enemy's— but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honour  to  Merceau  !  o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  from  the  rough  soldier'? 

lid, 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom, 
Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to  re- 
sume. 

LVII. 

Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  career, 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his   friends  and 

foes; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Pray  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repose  ; 
For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of  those, 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons;  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him 

wept.   (12) 

LVIII. 
Here  Ehrenbreitstein,    (13)    with   her  shatter'd 

wall 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light; 
A  tower  of  victory  .  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watch'd  along  the  plain  : 
But    Peace  destroy'd    what    War  could   never 

blight, 
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And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  Sum  in 

rain — 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  pour' J 

in  vain. 

LIX. 
Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine  !  How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way! 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray  ; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay, 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 
I5  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the  year. 

LX. 

Adieu  to  thee  again  !  a  vain  adieu  ! 

There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine  ; 

The  mind  is  colour' d  by  thy  every  hue  ; 

And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 

Their  cherish'd  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine  ! 

'Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise  ! 

More  mighty  spots  may  rise — more  glaring  shine, 

But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 

brilliant,  fair,  and   soft, — the  glories  of  old 
days. 

LXI. 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 
The  rolliig  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom, 
The  forest's  growth,  anti-Gothic  walls  between, 
The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  lurrets  been 
Tn  mockery  of  man's  art;  and  these  withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 
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Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 
^till  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  Empires  nea^ 
thera  fall. 

LXII. 

But  these  recede.     Above  me  are  the  Alps. 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps. 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow  ! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit  yet  appals, 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vail1 
man  below. 

LXIIL 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to  scan. 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  pass'd  in  vain,— 
Morat !  the  proud,  the  patriot  field  !  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain, 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquer'd  on  that  plain  , 
Here  Burgundy  bequeath'd  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
Themselves  their  monument ; — the  Stygian  coast 
I'nsepulchred  they  roam'd,  aud  shriek'd  each  wan 
dcring  ghost.  (14) 

LXIV. 

While  Waterloo  with  Canns's  carnage  vies, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand. 
They  were  true  Glory's  stainless  victories, 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 
All  unhought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entail'd  Corruption  ;  they  no  land 
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Doom'd  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Making  kings'   rights  divine,   by  some   Draconic 
clause. 

LXV. 
By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  gray  and  grief- worn  aspect  of  old  days, 
Tis  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild-bewilder' d  gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  b\  amaze, 
Yet  still  with  consciousness:  and  there  it  stands 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays, 
When  the  coeval  pride  ol  human  hands, 
Levell'd  (15)  Aventicum,  hath  strew'd  her  subject 
lands. 

LXVI 
And  there — oh  !  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name  •' — 
Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  youth  to  Heaven  ;  her  heart  beneath  a  claim 
Xearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  would 

crave 
The  life  she  lived  in ;  but  the  judge  was  just, 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust, 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heart,  one 
dust.  (16) 

Lxvn. 

Hut  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away, 
And   names  that  must  not  wither,  though   the 

earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay, 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and 

birth  : 
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The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of,\vorth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  wo, 
And  from  its  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow,  (IT- 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 

LXVIII. 
Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  face, 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  fair  height  and  hue  : 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to   look   through 
With  a  fit  mind  the  might  which  I  behold  ; 
But  soon  in  me  shall  loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherish'd  than  of  old, 
Ere  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penn'd  me  in  their 
fold. 

LX1X. 

To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate  mankind  ; 
All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 
In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  may  deplore,  and  struggle  with  the  coil, 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  tor  wrong 
'Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none 
are  strong. 

LXX 

There,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  our  years 

In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 

Of  our  own  soul,  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears,  . 

And  colour  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night ; 

The  race  of  life  become  a  hopeless  flight 

To  those  that  walk  in  darkness  ;  on  the  sea, 

The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite, 
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But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity 
Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchor'd  ne'ei 
shall  be. 


LXXI. 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  : 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhoiu 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fair  butfroward  infant  her  own  care, 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake ; — 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear, 
Than  join  the  crushing  crowd,  dooru'd  to  inflict 
or  bear: 

LXXII. 
I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me  ;  and  to  me, 
High  mountains  area  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture  :   I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loath  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain, 

I  uong  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee 
And  with  the  sky.  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  rnin^e,  and  not  in  vain. 

LAX  I II. 
And  thus  I  am  absorb'd,  and  this  is  life 
I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  pt 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  - 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  Sorrow  I  was  cast, 
I'o  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 
With  afresh  pinion  :  which  I  fe*»i  to  sp; 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as  the 
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Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing, 
Spurning  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  round  our  be- 
ing cling. 

LXXIV. 

And  when  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  pave  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm — 
When  elements  to  elements  conform, 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm  r 
The  bodiless  thought?  the  spirit  of  each  spot. 
Of  which,  even  now,  I  share   at  times  the  immor- 
tal lot 

LXXV. 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion ;  should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  ?  and  stem 
A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  tnose  whose  eyes  are  only  lurn'd  below, 
Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare 
not  glow  ? 

LXXVI. 

But  this  is  not  my  theme  ,  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn, 
To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
The  clear  air  for  a  while- a  passing  guest, 
Where  he  became  a  being— whose  desire 
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Was  to  be  glorious ;  t\vas  a  foolish  quest, 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all  rest 

IX  XVII. 
Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau, 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  wo 
"Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made   him  wretched  ;  yet  he 

knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts,  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and 

fast. 

LXXVIII. 
His  love  was  passion's  essence  as  a  tree — 
On  fire  by  lightning  ;  with  eternal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted  ;  for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enamour'd,  were  in  him  the  same. 
But  nis  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  ai  d  o'erflowing  teems 
Along    his    burning    page,  distemper'd   though  fl 
seems. 

LXXIX. 
This  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  this 
Invested  her  with  all  that's  Wild  and  sweet; 
This  hallow'd,  too.  the  meinorat  le  kiss 
Which  every  morn  his  fever'd  lip  would  greet, 
From   hers,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would 

meet; 
But    to  that   gentle  touch,  through  brain  and 

breast 
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Flash'd  the  thrill' d  spirit's  love-devouring  heat ; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more  blest, 
Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  they  seek  pos 
sest.  (19) 

LXXX. 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 
Or  friends  by  him  self-banish'd ;  for  his  mind 
Had  grown  Suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind, 
'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury   strange  and 

blind. 
But    he    was  phrensied — wherefore,    who  may 

know  ? 
Since   cause  might  be  which  skill  might  never 

find  : 
But  he  was  phrensied  by  disease  of  wo, 
fothat  worst  pitch  of  all,  which  wears  a  reasoning 

show. 

LXXXI. 

For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 
As  from  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 
Those nracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 
Nor  ceased  to  burn  till  kingdoms  were  no  more . 
Did  ho  not  this  for  France  ?  which  lay  before 
Bow'd  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years  ? 
Broken  and  trembling,  to  the  yoke  she  bore, 
Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers, 
loused  up  too  much  wrath  which  follows  o'ergrown 
fears  ? 

LXXXII. 

They  made  themselves  a  fearful  monument ! 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions — things  that  grew 
Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time ;  the  veil  they 
rent, 
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And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall  view . 
But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew, 
Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Fpon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Dungeons  and   thrones,  which  the   same  ho. 
fill'd 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self-will'd. 

I.XXXIII. 
But  this  will  net  endure,  nor  be  endured  ! 
Mankind  have  felt  their   strength,  and  made  i' 

felt. 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  allured, 
By  their  new  vigour,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On  one  another  ;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  once  natural  charities.     But  they, 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt. 
They  were  not  eagles  nourished  with  the  day ; 
What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook 

prey  * 

LXXXIV. 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar  I 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it  ;  and  they  who  war 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquish'';. 

bear 
Silence,  but  not  subrmission  :    in  his  lair 
Fix'd  Passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  years ;  none  need  despair 
It  came,  h  cometh,  and  will  come— the  power 
To  punish  or  forgive— in  one  we  shall  be  slower 

LXXXV. 

Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
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Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  ?aii  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction  ;  once  f*loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  I  witn  stern   delights  should  e'er  have  been 
so  moved. 

LXXXVI. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  cleai. 
Mellow'd  and  mingliug,  yet  distinctly  seen 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appeai 
Precipitousy  steep  ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or   chirps    the  grasshopper   one  good-night  Carol 
more ; 

LXXXVII. 

He  as  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes, 

into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hue? 

LXXXVIH. 

Ye  stars!  that  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  .' 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fete 
Of  men  and  empires — 'tis  to  be  forgiven, 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state. 
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And  claim  a  kindred  with  you  ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named   ll 
selves  a  star. 

LXXXLX 

All  heaven  and   eaith  are   still — though  not  in 

sleep, 
But  breathless,  as  we.  grow  when  feeling  most; 
And  silent,   as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep:  — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  From  the  high 

host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain-coast 
All  is  concenter'd  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

XC. 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 

In  solitude  where  we  are  least  alone  ; 

A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt 

And  purifies  from  self ;  it  is  a  tone, 

The   soul  and   source  of  music,  which  makes 

known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  6heds  a  charm, 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone, 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty  ; — 'twould  disarm 
The  spectre    Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to 
harm. 

XCI. 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth -o'ergazing  mountains,    (20)   and  thus 

take 
A  fit  and  unwall'd  temple»  there  to  see* 
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The  spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands.     Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air, 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thypray'r ! 

XCIL 

The  sky  is  changed   ! — and  such  a  change  !  Oh 

night,  (21) 
And  storm,  and    darkness,  ye    are    wondrous 

strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !     Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  !  Not  from  onelone  cloudy 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps'  who  call  to  her  aloud  ! 

XCIII. 

And  this  is  in  the  Night : — Most  glorious  night .' 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  .'  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  fair  delight — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth .' 
And  now  again  'tis  black — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's 
birth. 

XCVI. 

Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  be> 

tween 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  flartetf 
Tn  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 

ml.  i*.  10 
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That  they  can   meet    no  more,  though  broken 

hearted  ; 
Though  in  their  souls,  which   thus  each  other 

thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,   and   then 

parted  :  — 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all   winters— war    within  themselves  to 

wage. 

xcv. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  hi: 

way, 
The  mightiest  of  the  storm  hath  ta'en  his  stand  : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand  to  hand, 
Flashing  and  cast  around  :  of  all  the  band, 
The    brightest   through  these  parted  hills  hath 

fork'd 
His  lightnings — as  if  he  did  understand, 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd, 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein 

lurk'd. 

XCIV. 

Sky,    mountain,    river,    wind,  lake,   lightnings 

ye! 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchfnl;  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless — if  1  rest, 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests !  is  the  goal  ? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high 
nest  ? 
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XCVII. 
Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  what  is  most  within  me— could  I  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,   heart,   mind,    passion,    feelings,   strong  or 

weak, 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek, 
Bear,  kuow,  feel,  and  yet  breathe — into  one  word 
And  that    one  word  were    Lightning,   1  would 

speak  ; 
But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a 

■word. 

xcvnr. 

The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn, 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 
Laughing  the  cloud?  awav  with  playful  scorn, 
And  living  as  if  earth  contain'd  no  tomb — 
And  glowing  into  day  :   we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence  :  and  thus  I, 
Still  on  thy  shores,  fair   Leman  !  may  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Much,  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  ponder'd  fittingly 

XCIX. 

Clarens !    sweet  Clarens,    birth-place    of    deep 

Love ! 
Thine  air  is  the  young   breath    of    passionate 

thought ; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And  sun    set   into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 

(22) 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly  ;  the  rocks, 
The  permanent   crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who 

sought 
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In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks, 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woo?, 
then  mocks 

C. 

Clarens  J  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod— 
Undying  Love's  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains  :  where  the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  and  light — so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
Ih  the  still  cave  and  forest ;  o'er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath  blown, 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate 
hour. 

CI 

All  things  are  here  of  him ;  from  the  black  pines, 
Which  are  his  shade  on   high,  and  a  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listened),  to  the  vines 
Which   slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the 

shore, 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 
Kissing  his  feet   with  murmurs:  and   the  wood, 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar, 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy  stands  where  it 
stood, 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude. 

C1I. 
A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds, 
And  fairy-form'd  and  many  colour'd  things, 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  thai. 

words ; 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 
Fearless  and  full  of  life  ,  the  gush  of  spring? 
And  fall  of  lofty  iountains,  and  the  bend 
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Of  stirring  branches  and  the  bud  which  brings 

The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend, 

Mingling,  and  made  by  Love,  unto  one  mighty  end 

cm. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that 

lore, 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit;  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more, 
For  this  is  Love's  recess,  where  vain  men's  woes, 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  far  from 

those, 
For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  eternity  ! 

CIV. 

•Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot, 
Peopling  it  with  affections  ;  but  he  found 
It  mat  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings  ;  'twas  the  ground 
Where  early  Love  his  Psyche's  zone  unbound, 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness ;  'tis  lone, 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound, 
And  sense,  and   sight  of   sweetness;    here  the 

Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rear'ri 

a  throne. 

CV. 

Lausanne  !  and  Ferney !  ye  ha  e  been  the  abodes 

(23) 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeath'd  a  name ; 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous 

roads, 
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A  path  to  perpetuity  ot  fame  ; 
The}-  were  ^iganiic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim, 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder,  and 

the  flame 
Of  Heaven,  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  do  more 

than  smile. 

CVI. 
The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child, 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind, 
A  wit  as  various,— gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild, — 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  i  ankind, 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents:  But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone, — 
Now  to  o'erthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a  throne. 

cm 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought, 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year, 
In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought, 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer  ; 
The  lord  of  irony, — that  master-spell, 
Which  stung  his  foes  to  wratn,  which  grew  from 

fear, 
Ar.d  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  Hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

CVIII. 

Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes, — for  by  them , 

If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid  ; 

It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — far  less  condemn  ; 
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The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be 

made 
Known  unto  all, — or  hope  and  dread  allay'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow, — in  the  dust, 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  decay'd ; 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 
'Twill  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just. 

CIX. 

But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker's,  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  I  feed, 
Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend, 
And  I  must  pierce  them,  and  survey  whate'er 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  powers  ol 
air. 

CX. 

Italia  !  too,  Italia  !  looking  on  thee, 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 
Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee, 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages, 
Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages; 
Thou  vvert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires;  still, 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quaffing  there  her  fill, 
Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Rome's  imperial 
hill. 

CXI. 

Thus  far  I  have  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renew'd  with  no  kind  auspices  : — to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  axe  not  what  we  should  be,— and  to  steel 
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The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal, 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught, — 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief  or  zeal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought, 
Is  a  stern  task  of  soul : — No  matter, — it  is  taught. 

cxir. 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song, 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile, — 
The  colouring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along, 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I  am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile, 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; 
I  stood  and  stand  alone, — remember'd  or  forgot. 

CXIII. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me  ; 

I  have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 

To  its  idolaters  a  patient  knee, — 

Nor  coin'd  my  cheek  to  smiles, — nor  cried  aloud 

In  worship  of  an  echo  ;  in  the  crowd 

They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  1  stood 

Among  them,  but  not  of  them ;  in  a  shroud 

Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and 

still  could, 
Had  I  not  filed  (24)   my  mind,  which   thus  itself 

subdued. 

CXIV. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me, — 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe, 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  maybe 
Words  which  are  things, — hopes  which  will  not 

deceive, 
\nd  virtues  wbich  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
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Snares  for  the  failing  :    I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others,   griefs,  that  some  sincerely  grieve 

(25) 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,— 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream. 

cxv. 

My  daughter  !  with  thy  name  this  song  begun— 
My  daughter  !  with  thy   name  thus  much  (shall 

end — 
I  see  thee  not,— I  hear  thee  not,— but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee     tiiou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend: 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  should'st  behold, 
My  voice  shall  with    thv    future  visions  blend, 
And  reach  into  thv  heart,— when  mine  is  cold 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  father's  moulc? 

cxvr. 

To  aid  thy  mind's  developement,— to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys,— to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth,— to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  onjects.— wanders  yet  to  thee  .' 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee, 
And  print  0:1  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kiss,— 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me  ; 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature  .—as  it  is, 
know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to  tlm 

CXVII. 

Yet,  though  dull  Hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me  j  though  my  nam. 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation,— and  a  broken  claim  ; 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us,— 'twere  tht 

same, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me  ;  though  to  drain 

TOL  X.  11 
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My  blood  from  out  thy  being,  were  an  aim, 
And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in  vain, — 
-r t ill  thou  would'st  love  me,  still  that  more  than  lift 
retain. 

CXVIII. 
The  child  of  love, — though  born  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.     Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements,— and  thine  no  less. 
\s  yet  such  are  around  thee,— but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  temper'd,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers  !  O'er  the  sea, 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire, 
Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee, 
^s,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  been  to 
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CANTO    IV. 


Visto  ho  Toscana,  Lombardia,  Romagna, 
Quel  Monie  che  divide,  e  quel  che  serra 
Italia,  e  un  marc,  e  l'altro,  che  la  bagna. 

Ario$to,  Satira  ji 
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Venice,  January  2,  lolS: 
ro 
OH\  IIOBHOUSE,  ESQ.  A.M.  F.R.S 
be.  ifC.  <$--c. 

>1?  DEAR  UOBHOl'SE, 

Aftkr  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  the 
composition  of  the  first  and  last  cantos  of  Childe 
Harold,  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  public.  In  parting  with  so  old  a 
friend,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  I  should  recur  to 
one  still  older  and  better,— to  one  who  has  beheld 
the  birth  and  death  of  the  other,  and  to  whom  I  am 
far  more  indebted  for  the  social  advantages  of  an 
enlightened  friendship,  than — though  not  ungrate- 
ful— I  can,  or  would  be,  to  Childe  Harold,  for  any 
public  favour  reflected  through  the  poem  on  the 
poet, — to  one,  whom  I  have  known  long,  and  ac- 
companied far.  whom  1  have  found  wakeful  over  my 
-ickne-b  and  kind  in  my  sorrow,  glad  in  my  pros- 
perity and  firm  in  my  adversity,  true  in  counsel  and 
trusty  in  peril— to  a  friend  often  tried  and  never 
found  wanting; — to  yourself. 

In  so  doing,  I  recur  from  fiction  to  truth,  and  in 
dedicating  to  you  in  its  complete,  or  at  least  con- 
cluded state,  a  poetical  work  which  is  the  longest, 
the  most  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  of  my  com- 
position, I  wish  to  do  honour  to  myself  by  the  re- 
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cord  oi  many  years  intimacy  with  a  man  oi  If 
ing,  of  talent,  of  steadiness,  and  of  honour.      I 
not  for  minds  like  ours  to  give  or  to  receive  flattery  j 
yet  the  praises  of  sincerity  have  ever  been  permit 
ted  to  the  voice  of  friendship;  and  it  is  not  for  you, 
nor  even  for  others,  but  to  relieve  a  heart  which  ha? 
not  elsew  here,  or  lately,  been  so  much  accustomed 
to  the  encounter  of  good-will  as  to  withstand  the 
shock  firmly,  that  I  thus  attempt  to  commemorate 
your  good  qualities,  or  rather  the  advantages  which 
I  have  derived  from  their  exertion.     Even  the  re- 
currence of  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  anniversary 
of  the  most  unfortunate  day  of  my  past  existence, 
but  which  cannot  poison  my  future,  while  I  retain 
the  resource  of  your    friendship,  and  of  my  own 
faculties,  will    henceforth  have  a   moie  agreeable 
recollection  for  both,  inasmuch  as  it  will  remind  us 
of  thi<  my  attempt  to  thank  you  for  an  indefatiga- 
ble regard,  such  as  few  men  have  experienced,  and 
no  one  could  experience  without  thinking  better 
of  his  species  and  of  himself. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at 
various  periods,  the  countries  of  chivalry,  history, 
and  iV.'tle — Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy  ; 
and  w Sat  Mhens  and  Constantinople  were  tousa 
wince  and  Rome  have  been  more 
xecentiv  The  poem  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both, 
have  accompanied  me  from  first  to  last;  and  per- 
haps it  may  ;>e  a  pardonable  vanity  which  induces 
me  to  reflect  with  complacency  on  a  composition 
which  in  some  degree  connects  me  with  the  spot 
where  it  was  produced,  and  the  objects  it  would 
fain  describe :  and  however  unworthy  it  may  be 
deemed  of  those  magical  and  memorable  abodes, 
however  short  it  may  fall  of  our  distant  concep- 
tions and  immediate  impressions,  yet  as  a  mark  of 
respect   for   what  is  venerable,  and  of  feeling  for 
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what  is  glorious,  it  has  been  to  me  a  source  of 
pleasure  in  the  production,  and  I  part  with  it 
with  a  kind  of  regret,  which  1  hardly  suspected 
that  events  could  have  left  me  for  imaginary  ob- 
ects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto 
there  will  be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in 
any  of  the  preceeding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at 
U,  separated  from  the  author  speaking  in  his  own 
ps.  =on.  The  fact  is,  that  1  had  become  weary  of 
drawing  a  line  which  every  one  seemed  determined 
not  to  perceive ;  like  the  Chinese  in  Goldsmith's  . 
"  Citizen  of  the  World,"  whom  nobody  would  be. 
lieve  to  be  a  Chinese,  it  was  in  vain  tt  at  I  a>serted 
and  imagined,  that  I  had  drawn,  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  author  and  the  pilgrim  ;  and  the  very 
anxiety  to  preserve  this  difference,  and  disap- 
pointment at  finding  it  unavailing,  so  far  crushed 
my  efforts  in  the  composition,  that  I  determined 
to  abandon  it  altogether — and  have  done  so.  The 
opinions  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  formed  on 
that  subject,  are  now  a  matter  of  indifference;  the 
work  is  to  depend  on  itself,  and  not  on  the  writer ; 
and  the  author,  who  has  no  resources  in  his  own 
mind  beyond  the  reputation,  transient  or  permanent, 
which  is  to  rise  from  his  literary  efforts,  deserves 
the  fate  of  authors. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  was  my 
intention,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes,  to 
have  touched  upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  lite- 
rature and  perhaps  of  manners.  But  the  text, 
within  the  limits  I  proposed.  I  soon  found  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  labyrinth  of  external  objects  and 
the  consequent  reflections :  and  for  the  whole  of 
the   notes,  excepting  a  few  of  the  shortest,   I  am 
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•  ndebted  to  yourself,  and  these  where  necessarih 
:iuited  to  the  elucidation  ol  the  text. 

It  is  also  a  delicate,  and  no  very  grateful  task, 
10  dissert  upon  the  literature  and  manners  of  a 
nation  so  dissimilar ;  and  requires  an  attention  and 
impartiality  which  would  induce  us,— though  per- 
haps no  inattentive  observer*,   nor  ignorant  of  the 

anguage  or  customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
we  have   recently  abode. — to  distrust,  or   at  least 

lefer  our  judgment,  and  more  narrowly  examine 
our  information.  The  state  of  literary,  as  well  as 
political  party,  appears  to  run,  or  to  have  run,  so 
high,  that  for  a  stranger  to  steer  impartially  between 
them  is  next  to  impossible  It  may  be  enough  then, 
at  least  for  my  purpose,  to  quote  from  their  own 
oeautiful  language — "Mi  pare  che  in  um  paese  tutto 
poetico,  chevauta  la  lingua  la  piu  nobileed  insieme 
la  piu  dolce,  tutte  tut?e  le  vie  diverse  si  possono  ten- 
iare,  e  che  sinche  la  patria  di  Alferi  e  di  Monti 
non  ha  perduto  1'  ami  valore,  in  tutte  essa  dov- 
rebbe  essere  la  prima  "  Italy  has  great  names 
-till — Canova,  Monti.  Ugo  Foscolo,  Pindemounte, 
Visconti,  Morelli.Cicognara,  Albrizzi,  Mezzophanti 
Mai,  Mustoxidi,  Aglietti,  and  Vacca.will  secure  to 
the  present  generation  an  honourable  place  in  most 
jf  the  depaitments  of  Art,  Science,  and  Belles 
Lettres  ;  and  in  co;,ie  the  very  highest — Europe  — 
the  World— has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  somewhere  been  said  by  Alfieri,  that,  "La 
pianta  uomo  nas.  e  piu  rouusta  in  Italia  che  in  qua- 
lunque  altra  terra- e  cl.e  gli  stessi  atroci  delitta 
hi  vi  si  commettono  ne  s-ono  una  prova."  Without 
subscribing  to  the  latter  part  of  bis  proposition,  a 
dangerous  doctrine,  the  truth  t.f  which  may  be  dis- 
puted on  better  grounds,  namely,  that  the  Italians 
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are  in  no  respect  more  ferocious  than  their  neigh- 
oours,  that  man  must  be  wilfully  blind,  or  ignorant- 
ly  heedless,  who  is  not  struck  with  the  extiaordi- 
nary  capacity  of  this  people,  or,  if  such  a  word  be 
admissible,  their  capabilities,  the  facility  of  then- 
acquisitions,  the  rapidity  of  their  conceptions,  the 
hre  of  their  genius,  their  sense  of  beauty,  and  amidst 
all  the  disadvantages  of  repeated  revolutions,  the 
desolation  of  battles  and  the  despair  of  ages,  their 
still  unquenched  "  longing  after  immortality," — 
the  immortality  of  independence.  And  when  we 
ourselves,  in  riding  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  heard 
the  simple  lament  of  the  labourers'  chorus  "Roma! 
Roma  !  Roma  !  Roma  non  e  piu  come  era  prima," 
it  was  difficult  not  to  contrast  this  melancholy  dirge, 
with  the  bacchanal  roar  of  the  songs  of  exultation 
still  yelled  from  the  London  taverns,  over  the  car- 
nage of  Mont  M.  Jean,  anrl  the  betrayal  of  Genoa, 
of  Italy,  of  France  and  oi  the  world,  by  men  whose 
conduct  you  yourself  have  exposed  in  a  work  wor- 
thy of  the  better  days  of  our  history.     For  me, 

"Non  moveromai  corda 

"  Ove  la  turba  di  sue  ciance  assorda." 

"What  Italy  has  gained  by  the  late  transfer  of  na- 
tions, it  were  useless  for  Englishmen  to  inquire,  till 
it  becomes  ascertained  that  England  has  acquired 
something  more  fhan  a  permanent  army  and  a  sus- 
pended Habeas  Corpus ;  it  is  enough  for  them  to 
look  at  home.  For  what  they  have  done  abroad,  and 
especially  in  the  south,  "  Verily  they  will  have  their 
reward,"  and  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Wishing  you,  my  dearHobhouse,  a  safe  and  agree- 
able return  to  that  country  whose  real  welfare  can 
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be  dearer  to  none  than  to  yourself,  I  dedicate  to 
you  this  poem  in  its  completed  state;  and  repeat 
once  more  how  truly  I  am  ever 

Your  obliged 
}  affectionate  friend, 

BYRON 
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CAiNTO  IV. 


I  stood  hi  Venice,  on  the  bridge  of  Sighs  ;  (1) 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand  ; 
1  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
\s  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand  : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles. 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hun- 
dred isles .' 

II. 

She  looks  a  *ea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean,  (2) 

Rising  with  her  tiara  uf  n'oud  towers 

At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 

A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers  : 

And     such   she   was— her  daughters    had  their 

dowers 
From  the  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless 

East 
Four'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 
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In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  rieem'd   their  dignity    ii 
created  ! 

111. 
In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more  (3) 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 

music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  days  are  gone — but  beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  art-  fade  — but  Nature  doth  not  die 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  ItD 

IV. 
But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanish'd  sway  ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
\\  ith  the  Rialto  :      Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away — 
The  keystones  01  the  arch  !  though  all  were  o'er, 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

V 

The  beings  of  the  inmd  are  not  of  clay  ; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence  :    that  whici, 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirit*  supplied 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate  ; 
Watering  the    heart  whose    early  flowers  have 
died  ; 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 
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VI. 

Such  is  tiie  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age, 
The  first  from  Hope,  the  last  from  Vacancy  ; 
And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page, 
And  may  be,   that  which  grows  beneath  miiu; 

eye  : 
Vet  there  are  things' whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fa:ry  land  ;  in  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky, 
And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
O'er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse: 

VII. 

I  saw  or  dream'd  of  such — but  let  them  go— 
They  came    like    truth,   and    disappear'd    like 

dreams : 
And  whatsoe'er  they  were — are  now  but  so  : 
J.  could  replace  them  if  I  would,  still  teems 
My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  found; 
Let  these  too  go — for  wakmg  Reason  deems 
Such  over-weening  phantasies  unsound, 
-\nd  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 

VIII. 
I've  taught  me  other  tongues— and  in  itnnge 

eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger ;  to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise; 
.\or  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 
A  country  with — ay,  or  without  mankind  ; 
Yet  was  I  born  where  men  are  proud  to  be, 
Not  without  cause;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free, 
And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea. 
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IX. 
Perhaps  I  loved  it  well :  and  should  I  lay 
My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine, 
My  spirit  shall  resume  it — if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.     I  twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember'd  in  my  line 
"With  my  land's  language--  if  too  fond  and  far 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — 
If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are, 
Oi  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 

X. 

My  name  from  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honour'd  by  the  nations — let  it  be — 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head ! 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me — 
•  Sparta  has  many  a  worthier  son  than  he."  (4) 
Mean  time  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need  ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reaped  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted, — they  have  torn  me, — and  I  bleed  : 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from 
such  a  seed. 

XI. 
The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord  ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renew'd, 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  ! 
St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  hesstood  (o) 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  wither'd  power, 
Over  the  proud  Place  where  an  Emperor  sued, 
And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour 
When   Venice  was  a  queen  with   an  unequall'd 
dower. 

XII. 

The  Suabian  sued,  and  nowjthe  Austrian  Teigns— 

(0) 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt; 
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Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chain? 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  lot.sen'd  from  the  mountain's  belt ; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  !  (7) 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe. 

xnr. 

Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun  ; 
But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass  ?  (8) 
Are  they  not  bridled? — Venice,  lost  and  won, 
Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done, 
Sinks,  like  a  sea-weed,  into  whence  she  rose  ! 
Better  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun, 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes, 
From  whom  suhmission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

XIV. 

In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre, — 

Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory, 

The  «  Planter  of  the  Lion,"  (9)  which  through 

fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite  j 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia  !  Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  shat  saw  Lepanto's  fight ! 
r  or  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight. 

XV. 

Statues  of  glass — all  shiver'd — the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 
But  where  they  dwelt  the  vast  and  sumptuous' 
pile 
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Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust : 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  nist, 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger:  empty  halls, 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals,  (10) 
Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice's  lovely 
walls. 

XVI. 

When  Athens'  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 
And  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse,     1 1 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar : 
See  !  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'ermaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive's  chains. 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom   and  rm 
strains. 

XVII. 
Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot, 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine, 
Thy  love  of  Ta=*o,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants :  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — most  of  all, 
Albion  !  to  thee  :  the  Ocean  queen  should  net 
Abandon  Ocean's  children  :  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  water 

XVIII. 

I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood — she  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 
Rising  like  water  columns-  from  the  sea, 
Of  ioy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart 
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Aud  Otway,  RadclifTe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare's  art 

(12) 
Had  stamp'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so, 
Although  I  found  her  thus  we  did  not  part, 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  da}'  of  wo, 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show 

XIX. 

I  can  repeople  with  the  past — and  of 

The  present  there  are  still  for  eye  and  thought. 

And  meditation  chastened  down  enough ; 

And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought; 

And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 

Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 

from    thee,    fair   Venice  I     have    their    colours 

caught ; 
There  are  some  feelings  Time  can  not  benumb, 
Nor  torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold  and 
dumb. 

XX. 

But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow  (13J 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  shelter'd  rocks, 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms;  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and 

mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  block< 
Of  bleak,  gray,  granite,  into  life  it  came, 
And  grew  a  giant  tree ; — the  mind  may  grow  the 

same. 

XXI. 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
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In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load. 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — not  bestow'd 
In  vain  should  such  example  be;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  be?t, — it  is  but  for  a  day. 

XXI. 

All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy'd 
Even  by  the  sufferer;  and,  in  each  event 
Ends : — Some,  with    hope   replenish' d   and   re- 

buoy'd, 
Return  to  whence  they  came — with  like  intent, 
And  weave  their  web  again  !  some,  bow'd  and 

bent, 
Wax  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time, 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ; 
Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or  crime, 
\ccording  as  iheir  souls  were  forro'd  to  sink  0/ 

climb  : 

XXIII. 

But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting, 
Scarce  seen,  but.with  fresh  bitterness  imbued, 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  wouM 

fling 
Aside  for  ever ;  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  ol-  music, — summer's  eve — or  spring, 
A    flower— the   wind— the    ocean— which    shal: 

wound, 
diking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly 

bound  ; 
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XXIV. 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind, 
But  feel  the  shock  renew'd,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind. 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesign'd, 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind, 
The  cold— the  changed — perchance  the  dead- 
anew, 
The  mourn'd,  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many  ! — ye< 
how  few ! 

XXV. 

But  my  soul  wanders;  I  demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins;  there  to  track 
Fall'n  states  and  buried  greatness,  o'er  a  land 
Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 
And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master- mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand, 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave— the  lords  of  earth  and 
sea. 

XXVI. 

The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Rome  ! 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy  .' 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree; 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility  ; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  can  not  be  de- 
faced. 
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XXVII. 
loon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  sti  earns  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains;  Heaven  is  free 
Fiom  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seem  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 
Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air-  an  island  of  the  blest ! 

XXVI 1 1. 

gle  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven;  but  still 

(14) 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Roli'd  o'er  the  peak  of  ihe  far  Rhaeiiau  hill, 
As  Day  and  .Night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim'd  her  order  : — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new  born  ro?e, 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within 

it  glows. 


XXIX. 

Fill'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar, 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters :  all  its  fanes, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  ra&^cal  variety  diffuse: 
And  now  they  change  ;  a  paler  shadow  strew- 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains  ;  parting  day 

be  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 
?be  last  still  loveliest,  till— 'tis  gone— and  all  is 
gray- 


. 
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XXX. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua ; — rear'd  in  air, 
Pillar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover  s  here  repair 
Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes, 
The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.     He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes  : 
Watering  the  tree  which  bea;s  his  lady's  name 
(15) 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame. 


XXXI. 

They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  died  ; 

(16) 
The  mountain-village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  years  ;  and  'tis  their  pride, 
An  honest  pride — and  let  it  be  their  praise, 
To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 

-  His  mansion  and  his  sepulchie  ;  both  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain 

Than  if  a  pyramid  form'd  his  monumental  fame. 


XXX 1 1. 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 
Is  ono  of  mat  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  fiose  who  their  mortality  i<ave  relt, 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  fieir  hopes  decay'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  ^reen  hill's  shade, 
Which  ?hows  a  distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  display'd 
For  they  can  lure  no  further .  aim  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday. 
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XXXIII. 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowers, 
And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where-by, 
Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 
If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 
'Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die  ; 
It  hath  no  flatterers  .  vanity  can  give 
xYo  hollow  aid  !    alone — man  with  his  God  must 
strive : 


XXXIV. 
Or  it  may  be  with  demons,  who  impair  (17) 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their 

prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day, 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pa<-s  away  ; 
Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom. 

XXXV. 

Ferrara  !  in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  streets, 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude, 
There  seems  as  'twere  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impell'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had  warn 
before. 
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XXXVI. 

And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain  !  and  then  survey  his  cell! 
And  see  how  dearly  earn'd  Torquato's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell ; 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.     Glory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away— and  on  that  name  at- 
tend. 


XXXVII. 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time  ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 
Or  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing ;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso !  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  !  if  in  another  station  born, 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to 
mourn  : 

XXXVIII. 
Thou!  form'd  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and  die. 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty  • 
He  !  with  a  glory  rouud  his  furrow'd  brow, 
Which  emanated  then,  and  dazzles  now 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire, 
And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow  (18) 
No  strain  which  shamed  his  country's  creaking 
lyre, 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth— monotony  in  wire ; 
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XXXIX. 
Peace  to  Torquato's  injured  shade  !  'twas  his 
Jn  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 
Aim'd  with  her  poison'd  arrows :  but  to  miss. 
Oh,  victor  unsurpass'd  in  modern  song  ! 
Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions ;  but  how  long 
The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  oo, 
And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng 
Compose  a  mind  like  thine  ?  though  all  in  one 
Condensed  their  scatter'd  ray?,  they  would  not  form 
a  sun. 

XL. 

Great  as  thou  art,  yet  parallel'd  by  those, 
Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  born  to  shine, 
The  bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry  :  first  rose 
The  Tuscan  father's  comedy  divine  ; 
Then,  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 
The  Southern  Scot,  the  minstrel  who  call'd  forth 
A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line, 
And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North, 
-ang  ladye-love  and  war,  romance  and  knightly 
worth. 


XLT. 
The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust  (19) 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimic'd  leaves  ; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust, 
For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 

(20) 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves, 
And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  his  brow  : 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  Superstition  grieves, 
Know,  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below  (21) 
Whate'er  it  ?trikss ;  yon  head  is  doubly  sftcreti  nov. 
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XLII. 
Itaila  !  oh  Italia  !  thou  who  hast  (22) 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough'd  by  shame, 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 
Oh  God  .'  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  could'st  claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press 
To  shed  thy  blood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy  dis 
tress. 

XLin. 

Then  might'st  thou  more  appal ;  or,  less  desired, 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  thy  destructive  charms  ;  then,  still  untired, 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents  pour'd 
Down  the  deep  Alps  j  nor  would  the  hostile  hordo 
Of  many  nation'd  spoiler's  from  the  Fo 
Quaff  blood  and  water;  nor  the  stranger'9  sword 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor  or  vanquish'd,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or  foe. 

XLIV. 

Wandering  in  youth,  I  traced  the  path  of  him, 

(23) 
The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  least-mortal  mind.. 
The  friend  of  Tully  :   as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind, 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
jEgina  lay,  Piraeus  on  the  right, 
And  Corinth  on  the  left :   1  lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  ruin,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  siglr 

VOL.  I,  IS 
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XLV. 

For  T  me  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  uprearM 
Bari)anc  duellingson  the.r  shattered  site, 
Which  onh  make  more   n.ourn'd  ana   more  en- 
deared 
The  few  la<t  rays  of  their  far-scatterM  i 
And  Ibeci  f  their  vanish'd  m 

The  'on  a:i  sa>.\  the-e  tombs  in  Ins  own  age, 
These  sepulchres  ofcities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  survivii  g 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pilgrim- 
age. 

II.VI. 

That  page  is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 
His  country's  ruin  added  to  the  mass 
Of  perish'd  states  he  inourn'd  in  their  decline, 
And  1  in  desolation  :    all  that  teas 
Of  then  destruction  ts  :  arid  now,  alas  ! 
Rome— Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm, 
In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  as  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form,  (24) 
Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose    ashes  still  arc 
warm. 

XLVir. 
\  ■  !  through  every  other  land 

Tn  i. -should  ring,  and  shall,  from   side  to 

side; 
Mother  of  Arts !  as  once  of  arms ;  thy  hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide  ; 
Parent  of  our  Religion  !  whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven! 
Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide, 
Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward  driven, 
Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven. 
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LXVIII. 

But  Arno  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls, 
Where  the  ttrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil  and  i'lenty  leap? 
To  layghing  life,  with  her  reduimant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Arno  sweeps 
Was  modem  Luxury  of  commerce  born, 
And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeem'd  to  a  new  mom. 

XLIX. 
There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone,  and   fills 

The  air  around  with  beauty  ;  we  inhale 

The  ambrosial  a>pect,  which,  beheld,  instils 

Part  of  his  immortality  ;  the  veil 

Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn  .  within  the  pale 

We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 

What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would 

fail; 
And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 
Envy   the   innate  Cash  which    such   a    soul  could 
mould  ; 

L. 
We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 
Reels  with  its  fulness:  ihere — forever  there — 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 

•and  as  captives,  and    would  not  depart. 
Away  ! — there  need  no  words  nor  terms  precise, 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  inert, 
W  here  Pedai  try  gulls  Folly— we  have  eyes  : 
Blood — pulse — and    breast,    confirm    the    Dardan 
Shepherd's  prize. 
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LI. 

Appear'dst  thou  not  10  Paris  in  this  guise  .' 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Auchisis  ?  or, 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquisb'd  Lord  of  ? 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  towards  a  star, 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn, 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  !   (26}  while  thy  lips 

are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  burn, 
Shower'd  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from 
an  urn  ! 

LII. 
Glowing,  and  circumfused  in  speechless  love, 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve, 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest;  but  the  weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us  ; — let  it  go  ! 
We  can  recal  such  visions  and  create, 
From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things  which 

grow 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below 

L1II. 
I  leave  to  learned  fingers  and  wise  har. 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 
How  well  hisconnoisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell ; 
Let  these  describe  the  undescribable  ; 
1   would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the 

stream 
Wherein  that  image  shall  for  ever  dwell ; 
The  unruffled  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
That  ever  left  the  sky  on  tbe  deep  soul  to  beam 
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LIV 

In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie  (27) 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  an  immortality, 
Though   there  were   nothing  save  the  past,  and 

thi-j, 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
"Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos  : — here  repose 
Angelo's,  Alneri's  bones,  and  his,  (28) 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes  ; 
Here  Machiavelh's  earth,  return'd  to  whence  it 

rose    (29) 

LV. 

These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  element 

Might  furnish  forth  creation  : — Italy  ! 

Time,  which  hath  wrong1  d   thee  with  ten   thou 

sand  rents 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny, 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky, 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin  .  — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity, 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray  ; 
Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day. 

LVI 

But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three — 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they, 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit  !  he 
Of  the  Hundred   Tales  of  love — where  did  they 

lay 
Their  bones,  distinguish'd  from  our  common  clay 
In  death  as  life  ?     \ce  they  resolved  to  dust, 
And  have  their  country's  marble*  naught  to  say  ? 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust? 
Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  entrust  ? 
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LVil. 
Ungrateful  Florence  !  Dante  sleeps  afar. 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  ihe  upbraiding  short 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war, 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
The  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages  ;  and  the  crow  I 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore, 
I'pon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown, 
His  life,   his  fame,   his  grave,  though   rifled — not 
thine  own. 


LVIII. 
Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  beo^ieath'd  (33) 
His  dust, — and  lies  it  no?  her  Great  among, 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  tie  Tuscan's  siren  tongue  ? 
That  music  in  itself,  w  nose  sounds  are  song, 
The  poetry  ot  speech  ?  No  : — even  his  tomb 
Uptorn.  must  bear  tiie  hyaena  bigots  wrong, 
ore  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room, 
Nor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for  ichoni .' 


FIX. 
And  Santa  Croce  wants  their  mighty  dust; 
Vet  for  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Caesar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'  bust, 
Did  but  of  Rome's  best  Son  remind  her  more: 
Happier  Ravenna.'  on  thy  hoary  shore, 
Fortress  of  falling  empire  !  honour'd  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile  ;  Arqua.  too  her  store 
O    tuneful  relics  proudly  cla;ms  and  keeps, 
While  Florence  vainly  begs  her  banish'd  dead  and 
weeps. 
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LX. 

What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones  ?  (34) 
Of  porphyry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  maible,  to  encrust  the  bones 
Of  merchant-dukes  ?  the  momentary  dews 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars,  infuse 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead, 
Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  Muse, 
Are  gently  prest  with  far  uiore  reverend  tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the  princely 
head. 

LXI. 
There  be  more  thiw^s  to  greet  the  heart  and  eye? 
In    Xruo's  dome  of    \rts  most  princely  shrine, 
Sculpture  with  her  rainbou   Bister  vies; 
There  be  more   narveis  yet — bur  not  for  mine  ; 
Foi  i  oave  been  accustora'd  to  entwine 

i  i  ightsw  th  Nature  rather  m  the  fields, 
Than  \rt  in  galleries  though  a  work  d.vine 
Cails  for  mv  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 

in  it  feels,   because   the  weapon   which   it 
wields 

LXff. 
Is  of  another  temper,  and  i  roam 
By  rhras'nnene'a  lake,  in  the  defiles 

i  nan  rashness    n  >re  i(  iiojne 
For  ihere  t:ie  Carthaginian1!  riles 

C  >  ne  kick  beftre  me  as  his  skill  beguiles 
Th?  rn*t  between  the  mountains  and  the  shores, 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files, 
And  torrents,  swoln  to  rivers  with  their  gore, 
Reek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions  scat 
ter'd  o'er, 

LXI  II 
Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day, 
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And  such  the  phrenzy,   whose  convulsion  blin 
To  all  save  carnage   that  beneath  the  fray, 
An  eartnquakereei'd  unheededly  away  !  (35) 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  foi  a  winding  sheet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nation 


XL  IV. 
The  earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  (hem  to  Lternity  .  they  saw 
The  ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
The  motions  of  their  vessel  :  Nature's  law, 
In  tr.em  suspended,  reck'r!  not  of  the  awe 
Which  regins  when   mountains  tremble,  and  the 

birds 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-topping  nests  j  and  bellowing 

herds 
Stumble  o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dread  hath 

no  words 

LXV 

Far  other  scent  ne  now  ; 

Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough  ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  a;  once  the  slain 
Lav  where  their  r»  it  a  brook  hath  ta'en, 

A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  nan. e  of  blood  horn  ibat  da>'s  sanguine  rain  ; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  *  here  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  aim  turn'd  the  unwilling  wa- 
ters red. 

LXV  I 
But  thou,  Clitumnus  !  :n  thy  sweetest  wave   (36) 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
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The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  hanks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes ;  th  j  purest  god  of  gentle  waters ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear  ; 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters, 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daugh 
ters ! 

LXVII. 
And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still,. 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion  keeps, 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 
its  memory  of  thee  ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  ( urrent's  calmness ;  i  ft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  daiter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
Who  dwells  am1  icvels  in  thy  glassy  deeps; 
While,  chanct-   some  scattered  water  lily  sails, 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bub- 
bling tales. 

LXVII1 
Pass  not  unblest  the  Genius  of  the  place  ! 
If  through  the  air  a  zephyr  more  serene 

the  brow,  'tis  \.,s  ;  and  if  ye  trace 
Alonsi  his  margin  a  m.,re  eloquent  green, 
If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
With  .Nature's  baptism, — 'tis  to  him  ye  must 
Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust. 

LX1X. 

The  roar  of  waters  !  from  the  headlong  heig'ru 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave- worn  piecipice  ; 
The  fall  of  waters.'  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss 
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The  hell  of  waters  i  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture  :  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  erea'.  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phle^ethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LXX. 

And  mount-  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
W     ;  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  \pril  to  the  ground, 

all  one  emerald. — how  profound 
Thesiulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Crushi  >g  the  cliffs,  which  d  wnward  worn  and 

rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  charms  a  fearful 

vent 

LXXf. 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 

More  iike  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 

Torn  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 

Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 

Parent  of  riven  which  flow  gushingly, 

With  many  windings,  through  the  vale: — Look 

back  ! 
Lo !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track. 
Charming  the  e  \  e  with  dread, — a  matchless  cataract, 

(37)    " 

LXXII. 
Horribly  beautiful  !  but  on  the  verge. 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morn, 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge,  (38) 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and  unworn 
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Its  steady  Hyp-,  while  all  around  is  torn 

By  the  dis'racted  waters,  bears  serene 

Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn  ; 

Resembling   'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 

Love  watri'ine  Madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

LXXIII. 
Once  more  upon  the  woody  Appenine, 
The  infant   \lps.  which— had  I  not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  -baggy  summits,  and  where  roar 
The  thundering  lauwine — might  be  worshipp'd 

more      39) 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Junfrau  rear 
Her  never-tr.vMen  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glacieis  of  >leak  Mont-Blan    both  far  and  near, 
And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of  fear. 

LXXIV. 

Th'  \croceraunian  mountains  of  old  name; 
And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  'twere  for  fame, 
For  still  they  -oar'd  unutterably  high  i 
I've  look'''  mi  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye  ; 
Athos,  Olympus,  ./Etna,  \tlas.  made 
These  hills  se-.m  things  of  lesser  dignity, 
All,  save  the  lone  Soracte's  height,  display'd 
Not  now  in  s.  ow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 

LXXV. 

For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing  .  not  in  vain 
May  he,  who  will,  his  recollections  rake 
And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Latian  echoes :  I  abhorr'd 
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Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake, 

The  drilPd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word 

in  my  repugnant  youth  with  pleasure  to  record 

LXXVl. 

Aught  that  recals  the  daily  drug  which  tum'd 
My  sickening  memory  ;  aud,  though  Time  hath 

taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  wbat  then  it  learn'd, 
Yet  such  the  fix'd  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought, 
That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  would  relish  what  it  might  have  sought, 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
Its  health  ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

LXXVIJ. 
Then  farewell,  Horace     whom  I  hated  so, 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine  ;  it  is  a  cur.-e 
To  understand,  not  feel  chy  lyric  flow, 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse, 
Although  no  deeper  Moralist  rehearse 
Our  i.ttle  life,  nor  Hard  prescribe  his  art, 
Nor  liveler  Satirist  the  conscience  pierce, 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  touch'd  heart, 
Yet  fare  thee  well — upon  Soracte's  ridge  we  part. 

LXXVIH. 
Oh  Rome  !  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
"What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?  Come  and 

see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye ! 
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-e  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX. 

The  Niobe  of  nations  !  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  wo  ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  witber'd  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter' d  long  ago: 

ipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  ;  (41) 
The  very  sculptures  lie  tcnantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers  :  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber  !  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  dis- 
tress. 

LXXX. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and 

Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city's  pride! 
She  saw  her'glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  car  climb'd  the  capitol ;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site ; — 
Chaos  of  ruins  !  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  fragment*  cast  a  lunar  light, 

.,  "here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doublv 

night  ? 

lxxxl 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 

Night's    daughter,    Ignorance,  hath  wrapt    and 

wrap 
All  round  us  ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err : 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  map, 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap  ; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections ;  now  we  clap 
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Our  hands,  and  cry  "  Eureka?"  i»  is  clear — 
When  but  some  fabe  mirage  of  ruin  rise;  near. 


I.XXXU. 

Alas  !  the  lofty  city  !  and  alas  ! 
The  trebly  nundred  triu  .    and  the  day 

When  Urutus  marie  the  daggers  e'^e  -urpas? 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  lame  away  ! 

:ot  Tully's  voice,  and  \  iron's  lay, 
And  Livy's  pictured  pa^e  ! — but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection  ;  all  beside — de«. 
Alas,  for  Larth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome 
was  free .' 


LXXXUI. 

Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  roll'ri  on  Fortune's  wheel, 

(43) 
Triumphant  Sylla!  Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country's  foes  ere  thou  would  pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wiongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  t.ll  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia: — ihou,  u  no  vvitu  thy  frown 
lilateci  senates— Roman,  too, 
i  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly  crown — 

LXXXIV. 

T!.c  ("i  etalorial  wreath, — cou!ri>t  thou  divine 
To  wiiat  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal ;  and  that  <*>  supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be  laid  ? 
She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array'd 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer — she  who  veil'd 
Eart:;  a  ighty  shadow,  and  display'd, 
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I'ntil  the  o'er-Cdjiopiecl  horizon  fail'd, 
Her  rushing    wings— Oh !    she  who  v\  as  almighty 
hail'd ! 

LXXXV. 

a  as  the  first  of  victors ,  but  our  own 
The  SH^e^t  of  usurpers,  Cromwell ;  he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew'd  the  throne 
Down  to  a  ;  lock — immortal  rebel!  See 
What  ciimes  it  cost.-  to  be  a  moment  bee 
And  famous  through  all  a^es  '  but  beneath 
lurks  of  destiny  : 

v  of  double  victory  and  death 
Bcheid  hin.  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield  his 

breath. 

LXXXV  I. 
The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former  course 
Had  all  but  crown'd  him,  on  the  selfsame  day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  force, 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding  clay.  (44) 
And  sbow'd  not   Fortune  thus   how    fame   and 
swav, 
all  we  deem  delightful,  and  consume 

ds  to  compass  through  each  arduous  way, 
Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy* than  the  ton. 
"Were  tney  but  so  in  man'-,  how  different  were  his 


LXXXVII. 
And  thou,  dread  statue  '  yet  existent  in  (45) 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 
Thou  who  behelHesr,  'mid  the  assassins'  din,. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Caesar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
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Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  !  did  he  die, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  scene: 

LXXXVIIT. 
And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome  ! 

(46) 
She-wolf!  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thou  standest :  —mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
Which  the   great  founder  suck'd  'from  thy  wild 

teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  etherial  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning— dost  thou 

yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge 

forget  ? 

LXXXIX. 

Thou  dost ; — but  all  thy  foster-babes  axe  dead — 

The  men  of  iron  ;  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 

Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres  :  men  bled 

In  imitation  of  the  things  they  fear'd, 

And  fought  and  conquer'd,  and  the  same  course 

6teer'd, 
At  apish  distance  ;  but  as  yet  none  have, 
Nor  could  the  same  supremacy  have  near'd, 
Some  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave, 
Rut,  vanquish'd  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves  9 
slave — 

XC. 

The  fool  of  false  dominion — and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Caesar,  foDowing  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal ;  for  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  ruodell'd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould,  (47) 
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With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold, 
And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redeem'd 
The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold, 
Alcides  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem'd 
At  Cleopatra's  feet,— and  now  himself  he  beam'd, 

xcr. 

And  came— and   saw— and  conquer'd  !  But  the 

man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  flee. 
Like  a  tramM  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van, 
Which  he,  in  sooth,  long  led  to  victory, 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  seem'd  to  be 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed  ; 
With  but  one  weakest  weakness — vanity, 
Coqiettish  in  ambition — still  heaim'd — 
At  what?    can  he  avouch — or  answer  what  be 
claim'u ! 

XCIL 

And  would  be  all  or  nothing — nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him  ;  few  years 
Had  flx'd  him  with  the  Caesars  in  his  fate, 
On  whom  we  tread  :   For  this  the  conqueror  rears 
The  arch  of  triumph  !  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  flowed, 
An  universal  deluge,  which  appears 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode, 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflow. — Renew  thy  rainbow,  God  ' 

XCIII. 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  ? 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail,  (48) 
Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  the  deep. 
And  all  things  weigh'd  in  custom's  falsest  scale  ; 
Opinion  an  omnipotence — whose  veil 

VOL.  I.  14 
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Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
their  own  judgments  should  become  too 
bright, 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  hast 
too  much  light. 

XCIY. 

And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  mi- 
Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age, 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  d 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be 
Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
-Hows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  - 
tree. 

I  speak  not  of  men's  creeds- 
Man  and  his  Maker— but  of  things  al!> 
Xverr'd.  and  known, — and  daily,  hourly  sec: 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow'd, 
And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd, 
The  edict  of  Earth's  rulers,  who  are  gro 
The  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  the  p. 
And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  on  the 
throne  ; 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  bis  mighty  arm  had  done. 

XCVI. 

Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  ronquer'd  be, 
And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  < 
-ucb  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
.-Sorting  forth  a  Pallas,  arm'd  and  undefc 
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Or  must  such  minds  be  nourish'd  in  the  wild, 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  'midst  the  roai 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  Infant  Washington  ?  Has  earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  such 
shore  ? 

XCVII. 
But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crinn 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom's  cause,  in  every  age  and  clime; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen 
And  vile  Ambition,  thai  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall, 
And  the  bass  pageant  last  upon  the  scene, 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man's  worst — his 
second  fall. 

XCVII  I. 
Yet,  Freedom  !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying, 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind  ; 
Thy   tmmpet  voice,  though    broken    now   and 

dying, 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind; 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
Chopp'd  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  wortb. 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

XCIX. 

There  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days,  (40'     \ 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 
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The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown  ; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  ? — A  woman's 
grave. 

C. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace?  was  she  chaste  and  fair? 
Worthy  a  king's — or  more — a  Roman's  bed? 
What  raceot  chief-  and  heroes  did  she  bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  ? 
How  lived — how  loved — how  died  she  ?  Was  she 

not 
So  honour'd — and  conspicuously  there, 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot, 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot  ? 

CI. 

Was  she  as  tho^e  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  love  the  lords  of  others  :  such  have  been, 
Even  in  the  olden  tin  -ay. 

Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia's  mien, 
Or  the  lijiht  of  Lg}pt's  gractitii  (jueen, 
Profuse  of  joy — or  'gainst  it  did  she  war, 
Inveterate  in  virtue  ?  did  shf>  lean 
To  the  son  s  de  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love  froiy  arocngst  her  griefs? — for  such  the  affec- 
tions are. 

CI  I. 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth  :  It  may  be.  bow'ri 
With  wops  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
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Heaven  gives  its  favourites — early    death;   yet 

shed  ;60; 
A  sunset  charm  around  her  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf  like  rea. 

cm. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age — surviving aU, 
Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recal, 
It  may  be,  still  a  some;hing  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Home — But  whither  would  Conjecture  stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know—  Metella  died, 
Tne  wealthiest  Roman's  wife  ;  Behold  his  love  or 
pride ! 

CIV. 

I  kuow  not  why,  but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known, 
Thou  tomb  !  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
Willi  recollected  music,  though  the  tone» 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  d)ing  thunder  on  the  distant  wind  ; 
Yet  could  i  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Till  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forms  from  the  floating  wreck  which  ruin  leaves 
behind  •, 

CV. 

And  from  the  planks,  far  shatter'd  o'er  the  rocks, 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
V\  hich  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 
Where  all  lies  foundered  that  was  ever  dear 
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But  could  1  gather  from  the  wave-worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where,  should  I  steer? 
There  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save  what 
is  here. 

CM. 

Then  let  the  triads  howl  on  '  their  harmony 

Shall  henceforth  he  my  music,  and  the  night 

The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlet's  cry, 

As  1  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading  light 

Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site, 

Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine, 

With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  gray  and 

bright. 
And  sailing  pinions. — Upon  such  a  shrine 
What  are  our  petty  griefs? — let  me  not  number 

mine. 

CVII. 

Cyprus  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Malted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arcli  crush'd,  column 

st  row  n 
In  fragments,  choaked  up  vaults,  and    frescos 

steep'd 
Tn  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd, 
Deeming  it  midnight:— Temples,  baths,  or  halls  ? 
Pronounce  who  can  :  for  all  that  Learning  reap'd 
From  her   research    hath   been,  that   these    are 

walls- 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount!  'tis  thus  the  mighty 

falls   (51) 

(  tilt 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales  ;  (52) 

'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 

First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory— when  that  fails, 
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Wealth,  vice,  corruption, — barbarism  at  last. 
And  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 
Hath  but  one  page, — 'tis  belter  written  here, 
Where  gorgeous  Tyranny  had  thus-amass'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear, 
Heart,  soul  could   seek,  tongue   ask — Away  with 
words !  draw  near, 

CIX. 

Admire,  exult — despise — laugh,  weep, — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling  — Man  ! 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear, 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 

mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 
Of  glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van 
Till  the  sun's  rays  with  added  llame  were  fill'd  ! 
Where  are  its  golden  roofs.5  where  those  who  dare< 
to  build? 

(  X. 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou, 
Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base  ! 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Caesar's  brow  ? 
Cro  vn  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 
Titus  or  Trajan's  ?  No— 'tis  that  of  Time  : 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Ming;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sub. 
lime, 

CXI 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
\nd  looking  to  the  stars:   they  had  containV 
\  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home. 
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The  last  of  those   who   o"er    the    whole    earth 

reign'd. 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustain'd 
But  yielded  back  his  conquests: — he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unsiain'd 
With  household  blood  ard  wine,  serenely  wore 
His    sovereign    virtues — still    we    Trajan's    name 
adore.  (54; 

CXU. 
"Where  is  the  ruck  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where   Rome  embraced  her  heroes:   where  the 

steep 
Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  T  razor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.     Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here  ;  Yes ;  and  in  yon  field  below 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow 
And  still  the  eloquent    air   breathes — burns   with 

Cicero ! 

CX1I1. 
The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood. 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled, 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  'o  conquer  failed  ; 
But  long  before  had  Freedom's  face  been  veil'd, 
And  Annrchy  assumed  her  attributes  ; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish  mutes. 
Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitutes. 

CXIV. 

Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name, 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
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The  friend  of  Petrarch— hope  of  Italy— 
Rienzi!  last  of  Romans!  While  the  tree  (55) 
Of  Freedom's  wither' d  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf, 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be — 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief— 
Her  new-born  Numa  thou— with  reign,  alas  !  tor 
brief. 

cxv. 

Egeria  !  sweet  creation  of  some  heart  (56) 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fail 
As  thine  ideal  breast ,  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert, — a  young  Aurora  of  the  air, 
Thenimpholepsy  of  some  fond  despair  ; 
Or  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth, 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 
Too  much  adoring  ;  whatsoever  thy  birth, 
Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodie:; 
forth. 

CXVI. 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 

With  thine  Elyssian  water-drops ;  the  face 

Of    thy    cave-guarded    spring,    with  years  on 

wrinkled, 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works  ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prison'  d  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  ariti 

ivy,  creep 

CXVII. 

Fantastically  tangled  ;  the  green  hills 

Are  qlothed  with  early  blossoms,   through  the 

grass 
VOL  I.  15 
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The  quick-ey^d  l'-zard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer-bmis  -ing  welcome  as  ye  pass 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass  : 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes 
Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  coloured  by 
its  skies. 

CXVIII. 
Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  OBrei 
Egeria  !  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  fair  footstepts  of  thy  mortal  lover 
The  purple  Midnight  veil'd  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  seating 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befel  ? 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greet- 
ing 
Of  an  enamour'd  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  Love — the  earliest  oracle  ! 

CXIX. 

And  didst  thou  not.  thy  breast  to  this  replying, 
Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart ; 
And  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was  born,  in  sighing, 
Share  with  immortal  transports  ?  could  thine  ait 
Make  them  Indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys, 
Expel  the  venom  and  not  blunt  the  dart — 
The  dull  satiety  which  all  destroys— 
And  root  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed  « 
cloys  ? 

cxx. 

Alas  !  our  young  affections  run  to  waste, 

Or  water  but  the  desert  ;  whence  arise 

But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  h^stp. 
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Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes, 
Flowers  whose  wild  ordours  breathe  but  agonies, 
And  trees  whose  gums  are    poison  ;  such    the 

plants 
Which  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  Passion  flies 
O'er  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit  forbidden  to  our  wants. 

CXXI 

Oh  Love !  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art— 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart, 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be  ; 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven, 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy, 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape,  and  image  given, 
As  haunts  the  unquench'd  soul— pareh'd— wearied 
— wrung — and  riven. 

CXXI  I. 
Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased 
And  fevers  into  false  creation  :  — where, 
Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath 

seized  ? 
In  him  alone.     Can  Nature  show  so  fair  f 
Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we 

dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men, 
The  unreach'd  paradise  of  our  despair, 
Which  o'er-informs  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom 

again  ? 
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CXXI1I. 

Who  loves,  raves — 'tis  youth's  frenzy — but  the 

cure 
IsAbitterer  still ;  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds, 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind'.- 
Ideal  shape  of  such  :  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell  and  still  it  draws  us  on, 
Reaping  the  whirlwind  from  the  oft-sown  winds  ; 
The  stubborn  heat  its  alchemy  begun, 
Seems  ever  near  the  prize — wealthiest  when  most 
undone. 

CXXIV. 

We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away— 
Sick — sick  ;   unfound    the    boon— unslaked  the 

thirst, 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at  first— 
But  all  too  late, — so  are  we  doubtly  curst. 
Love,  fame,  ambition,  avarice — 'tis  the  same, 
Each  idle — and  all  ill — and  none  the  worst — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name, 
And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  Uie 
fame. 

exxv. 

Few — none— find  what  they  love  or  could  havt 

loved, 
Though  accident,  blind  contact  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies — but  to  recur,  ere  long, 
Envenom'd  with  irrevocable  wrong ; 
And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  mistreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
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Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod, 
Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust— the   dust  we  all 
have  trod. 

CXXVI. 

Our  life  is  a  false  nature — 'tis  not  in 

The  harmony  of  things, — this  hard  decree, 

This  uneradicable  taint  of  sin, 

This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree, 

Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches 

be 
The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like 

dew — 
Disease,  death,  bondage— all  the  woes  we  see— 
And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not— which  throb 

through 
The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart  aches  ever  new. 

CXXVII. 

Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly — 'tis  a  base  (57) 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought— our  last  and  only  place 
Of  refuge  j  this  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine  : 
Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
Is  chain'd  and  tortured— cabin'd,  cribb'd,  con- 
fined, 
And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shim- 
Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind, 
The  beam    pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will  couch 
the  blind. 

CXXVIII. 
Arches  on  arches  !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
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Should  be  ibe  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation  :  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the   deep  skies  assume 

CXXIX. 

Hues  which  have   words,  and   speak   to  ye  o£ 

heaven, 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.     There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  the  earth,  which  time  had  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling  and  where  he  hath  lent 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin'd  battlement, 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must    yield   its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages    are  its 
dower. 

cxxx. 

Oh  Time  !  the  beautifierof  the  dead, 
Adorned  of  the  ruin,  comiorter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled — 
Time  !  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 
The  tost  of  truth,  love, — sole  philosopher, 
For  all  besides  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrift, 
"Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer — 
Time,  the  avenger  !  unto  thee  I  lift 
My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a 
gift. 

CXXXI. 

Amidst    this    wreck  where  thou   bast  made  a 

shrine 
And  temples  more  divinely  desolate, 
Among  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine, 
Ruins  of  years— though  few,  yet  full  of  fate  i  — 
If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate, 
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Hear  me  not ;  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Good,  and  reserved  my  pride  against  the  hate 
Which  >ball  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have  worn 
soul  in  vain— shall  they  not  mourn,? 

CXXX1I 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 

.he  unbalanced  scale,  great  iVemesis.'  (58) 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  the  homage  long*— 
Thou,  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the  abyss. 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution—  -ju=t. 
Had  it  but  been  from  hands  le?s  near — in  this 
Thy  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the  dust  ! 
thou  not  hear  my  heart :— A  wake  !  thou  sftat 
and  must 

cxxxni. 

I  not  that  I  may  not  have  incurr'd 
For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine,  the  wound 
I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferr'd 
WiMi  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow'd  unbound  : 
But  now  iuv  olood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground ; 
To  thep  do  •  devote  it — thou  shalt  iuke 

nice  which  shall  yet  he  sought  and 
found, 
Which  if  /  have  not  taken  for  the  sake — 
But  let  that  pass — I  sleep,  buttnou  shalt  yet  awake. 

cxxxv 

And  if  my  voice  break  lorth,  'tis  not  that  now 
I  shrink  from  what  is  suffer'd  :    let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow. 
Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it  weak; 
But  in  this  page  a  iccord  will  [  seek. 
Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse, 
Though  I  be  ashes ;  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
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The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse, 
And  pile  on   human   heads  the  mountain  of  my 
curse  ! 

cxxxv. 

That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness.— Have  I  not— 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth  !  behold  it  Heaven  !— 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  ? 
Have  I  not  suffer'd  things  to  be  forgiven  ? 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  searM,  my  heart  riven 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name    blighted,  Life's    life  lied 

away  ? 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

(XXXIV. 

From  mighty  wronc-  to  petty  perfidy 
Have  1  not  seen  what   human  things  could  do: 
From    the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To'he  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few, 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  rept-ie  crew, 
The  Janus  glance  o  whose  significant  eye, 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  stem  true, 
And  without  utterance,  save  tne  shrug  or  sigh, 
Deal  round  to  happy  iooIs  its  speechless  obloquy. 

t  XX  I 

But  1  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain  : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire, 
And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain, 
Bit  there  isthat  within  pie  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire  ; 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  of, 
Like  the  remember'd  tone,  of  a  mute  lyre, 
Shall  on  their  soften'd  spirits  sink,  and  move  . 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love* 
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CXXXVIII. 

The  seal  is  set. — Now  welcome  thou  dread  power  ! 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear  ; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear, 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 
And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing  but  unseen. 

CXXXIX. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran, 
In  murmur'd  pity,  or  loud  roar'd  applause, 
As  man  was  slaughter' d  by  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughter'd  ?   wherefore,  but  be- 
cause, 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus1  genial  laws, 
And  by  the  imperial  pleasure.—  Wherefore  not : 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  ? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

CXL. 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie  :  (59) 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  ihe  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the   inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the 
wretch  who  won. 

CXLf. 
He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not— his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away; 
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He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  aire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — (60) 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood— Shall  he  expire 
And  unavenged  : — Ari^e  !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your 
ire! 


CXLII. 

But  here,  where  Murder  breatlied  her  bloody 

steam  ; 
And  here,  where    buzzing  nations   choked  the 

ways, 
And  roar'd  or  murmur'd  like  a  mountain  stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays; 
Here  where  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd,  (61^ 
My  voice  sounds  much — and  fall  the  stars'  faint 

rays 
On  the  arena  void  — seats c rush'd — walls  bow'd — 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 

loud. 


CXLIH. 

A  ruin — yet  what  ruin  !  from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  rear'd  ; 
Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear'o 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but  clear'd  } 
Alas  !  developed,  opens  the  decav, 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  near'd  ; 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man,  ha$x 
reft  away. 
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CXLIV. 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time, 
And  the  low  ni^ht-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear, 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Caesar's  head  ;  (62) 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare, 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead  ; 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot — 'tis  on  their  dust  ye 
tread. 

CXLV. 

"  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand  ; 

(63) 
"  When  tails  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
"  And  when  Rome  falls — the  World."    From  our 

own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient:  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unalter'd  all ; 
Rome  and  her  Ruin  past  Redemption's  skill, 
The  World,  the  same   wide  den— of  thieves,  o\ 

what  ye  will. 

CXLVI. 
Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
From  Jove  to  .'esus — spared  and  blest  by  time  ; 

Lookiug  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 

Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man 

plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome  ! 
Shalt  thou  not  last  ?    Time's  scythe  and  tyrants' 

rods 
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Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 

Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon  ! — pride  of  Rome! 

CXLVH. 
Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts  ! 
Despoil'd  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts— 
To  art  a  model ;  a  no  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture.  10  those 
"Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  heads ; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honour' d  forms,  whose  busts  around 
them  close.  (65) 

CXLVIII. 
There  is  a  dungeon  in  whose  dim  drear  light  (66^ 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?  Nothing :  look  again  ! 
Two  forms  are  slow  y  shadow'd  on  my  sight — 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain: 
It  is  not  so  :    I  see  them  full  and  plain — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar : — but  what  f.oth  she  there, 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare  ? 

CXLIX. 
Full  swells  the  dejp  pure  fountain  of  young  life, 
Where  on  the  heart  and  from  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  \\  hen  the  wife, 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look. 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  peiceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  ita  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  nut  forth  its  leaves— 
What  may  the  fruit  be  yet?— I  know  not— Cain 
was  Eve's. 
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CL. 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift :— it  is  her  sire 

i  -he  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Boru  with  her  birth.     No;  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream   rises 

higher 
Than  Egypt's  river  :—  from  that  gentle  side 
1'rink,  drink  and  live,  old  man  !  Heaven's  realm 

holds  no  such  tide. 

CLI. 

>iarcy  fable  of  the  milky  way 

not  thy  story's  purity  ;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds. — Oh,  holiest  nurse  ! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
"With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

CLII. 
Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high. 

(67) 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  travell'd  phantasy  from  the  fair  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth 
His  shrunken  ashes  raise  this  dome  :  How  smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  wkh  philosophic  mirth, 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  a 
eirth! 
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CLIIC. 
But  lo  !  the  dome — the  vast  and  wondrous  dome, 

(68) 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  aeell — 
Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tomb  ! 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle- 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hyasna  and  the  jac kail  in  their  shade  : 
1  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  awell 
Their  glitt'ring  ma=s  i'  tfce  sun,  and  have  survey'd 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  prav'd. 

CUV. 
But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone — with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour,  piled, 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?  Ma; 

Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

CLV. 
Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen'd  :  but  thy  mind 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 

CLV  I. 

Thou  movest — but  increasing  with  the  advance, 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  dtih 
rise, 
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Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance ; 

Vastness  which  grows— but  grows  to  harmonize — 

All  musical  in  its  immensities; 

Rich    marbles — richer     painting — shrines     were 

flame 
The  lamps  of  gold—  and  haughty  dome  which  vies 
In  air  with  Earth's  chief  structures,  though  their 

frame 
Sits  on  the  firm  set  ground— and  this  the  clouds 

must  claim. 

CLVII. 

Thou   seest  not  all ;    but  piecemeal  thou  must 

break, 
To  separate  ctotemplation,  the  great  whole  ; 
And  a9  the  ocean  manv  bays  will  make, 
That  ask  the  eye — so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations  part  by  part, 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

CLTHL 

Not  by  its  fault — but  thine  j  Our  outward  sense 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp — and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression  ;  even  so  this 
Outlining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and,  greatest  of  the  great 
Defies  at  first  our  Nature's  littleness, 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 

CLIX. 

Then  pause,  and  be  enlighten'd  ;  there  is  more 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
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Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters  who  could  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  couIl 

plan  ; 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  man 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptions 
can. 


CLX. 

Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain — 
A  fathers  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  bleeding: — Vain 
The  struggle  :  vain,  against  the  •oiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenora'd  chain 
Rivets  the  living  links,  the  enormous  asp 

Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 

CLXI. 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance  ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might, 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by. 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

CLXII. 

But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  brea?* 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
And"  madden'd  in  that  vision— axe  exjurs* 
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AH  tliat  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  within  its  most  unearthly  mood, 
When  eatli  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest- 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 
Starlike,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god  ! 

CLXIII. 
And  if  it  he  Prometheus  stole  from  Heaven 
The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
Jjy  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  glory — which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought; 
And  Time  himself  hath  hallow'd  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust— nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flames  with  whici 
'twas  wrought. 

CLXIV. 

But  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song, 
Tbe  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past  ? 
Methinks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 
He  is  no  more— these  breathings  are  his  last ; 
His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast, 
And  he  himself  as  nothing  :— if  he  was 
Aught  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  class'd 
With  forms  which  live  and  suffer— let  that  pass- 
His  shadow  fades  away  into  Destruction's  mass, 

CLXV. 

Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 
That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud, 
And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms ;  an< 
the  cloud 
Between  us  sinks  and  all  whichever  glow'd, 
Till  Glory's  aflf  is  twilight,  and  displays 
vot.  t.  16 
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A  melancholy  halo  scarce  allow'd 
To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ;  rays 
ladder  than   saddest  night,  for  they  distra: 
gaze, 

CLXVI. 

And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss, 
To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence  ;  and  to  dream  of  fame. 
And  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 
We  never  more  shall  hear, — but  never  more, 
Oh,  happier  thought !  can  we  be  made  the  sanx 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore 
These  fardels  of  the  heart — the  heart  whose  sweat 
was  gore. 

CLXVII. 
Hark  !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds. 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound  ; 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending 

ground, 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown'd 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  n» 
lief. 

CLXVII  I. 
Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  f 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  r 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majastic,  less  beloved  head  ? 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bleJ, 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy, 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever :  with  thee  I 
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The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fill'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem'd  to 
cloy. 

CLXIX. 

Feasants  bring  forth  in  safety.— Can  it  be, 

Oh  thou  that  wert  -o  happy,  so  adorned  ! 

Those   who   weep  not  for  kings   shall  weep  for 

thee. 
And  Frefdom's  heart,  grown   heavy,   cease  to 

hoa  rr; 
Her  many  griefs  for  On* ;  for  she  had  pour'd 
Her  orisons  for  ihee   ai  d  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her    ri;  —  rhou,  tno,  louely  lord, 
And  desolate  consort  —vainly  wert  thou  wed  ! 
The  husband  of  a  year    the  father  of  the  dead  ! 

CLXX. 

Of  the  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made! 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes  :  in  the  dust 
The  fair- hair  cl  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions !  How  we  did  entrust 
Futurity  to  her    and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  biess'd 
Her   and    her   hoped-for  seed,   whose    promise 

seem'd 
Like  stars  t, j  sh'piierds' eyes:— 'twas  but  ameteo. 

beam'd 

CLXXI. 

Wo  unto  us,  not  her.  fir  she  sleeps  well: 
The  fickle  reck  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 
Which  from  the  oirth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'erstrung 
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.Nations  have   arra'd  in    madness,    the    strange 

fate  (69) 
Which  tumbles  mightiest   sovereigns,  and  hath 

flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crashes  soon  or 

late,— 

( ■  r  xxii 

These  might  have  been  her  destiny  ;  but  no, 
Our  hearts  deny  it  ;  and  ;o  young,  so  fair, 
Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe  ; 
But  now  a  bririeand  mother — and  now  there! 
How  many  ties  did  that  stein  moment  tear  ! 
From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subjects  breast 
Is  link'd  tne  electric  chair  of  that  despair, 
Whose  was  as  an  earthquake's  and  opprest 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love 
thee  best. 

CLXxur. 

Lo,  Ketni !  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spilL- 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
It;  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake: 
And  calm  as  cberish'd  hate,  its  surface  wear; 
A  deep  cold  aspect  nought  can  shake, 
All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the  snaki 

CLXXIV 

\nd  near  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
>hine  from  a  sister  valley  ; — and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  lave? 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprung  the  Epic  war, 
^is  and  the  Man,  whose  reascendin.: 
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in  empire  ; — but  beneath  thy  right 
se  from  Rome; — and  werejon  bar 
lirdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight 
The  Sabine  farm  was  till'd  the   weary  bard's   de 
light. 

CLXXV. 

But  I  forget. — My  pilgrim's  shrine  is  won, 

mc  and  I  must  part, — so  let  it  be, — 
His  task  ami  mine  alike  are  nearly  done; 

nee  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me, 
And  from  the  \lban  .Mount  we  now  l>ehold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  C.'alpe's  rock  unfold 
Those  wave-,  we  follow'd  on  till  the  dark  Etixine 
roll'd 

CLXXY1. 

the  blue  Symplegades:  long  years — 
Long,  thougli  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on   both  ;  some  suffering   and   som». 

tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun  : 
Vet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run, 
ive  had  our  reward— and  it  is  here  ; 
That  we  ran  yet  feel  gladden'd  by  the  sun, 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea.  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  10  trouble  what  is  clear. 

(  LXXVII. 

Oh  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling  place, 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister, 
That  I  night  all  forget  the  human  race, 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her! 
Ye  Elements  !— in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — Can  ye  not 
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Accord  me  such  a  being  ?  Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot? 
Though  with  them  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot. 

CLXXVII1. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lottery  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar  : 
I  love  not  Man  the  Jess,  but  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
For  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  1  can  ne'er  express,  yet  can  not  all  con- 
ceal. 

CLXXIX. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  : — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  iiis  own, 
When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncofhn'd,  and    un- 
known. 

CLXXX. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him  -    thou  rioal  ar  se 

And  shake   him  from  thee:  the  vile  strength  1 

wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  lo  I 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
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His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  a^ain  to  earth  : — there  let  him  lav 
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The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war  ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mai 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

(  !.  XXXII. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed   in  all    save 

thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  : — not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

CLXXXHI. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty  V 
form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time, 

Calm  or  convvlsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark-heaving ;— boundless,  endless,  and  sub- 
lime— 

The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
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The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  zone 
©beys  thee ;  thou   goest  forth,   dread,  fathomk 
alone. 

-   CLXXVIV. 
And  1  have  loved  thee,  <.  cean  !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  i 
Were  a  delight:  and  it  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  chilH  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

CLXXXV. 

My  task  is  done— my  song  has  ceased— my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo;  it  is  fit 
The  speil  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream, 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguish'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight — and  what  is  writ,  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier  .'  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been — and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  ine — and  the  glow  ^low. 

Which  in  my   spirit  dwelt,   is  flutteting,  faint  and 

CLXXXVI- 

Farewell!  a  word  that  muet  be,  and  hath  been- 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger  ; — yet— farewell  •' 
Ye  who  have  traced  the  Filgrm  to  tne  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  is  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon,  and  scallop  shell  ; 
Farewell !  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain, 
If  such  there  were— with  ,ycm,  the  moral  of  his 
strain. 

E^D  OF  CA>TO  IV. 


NOTES 

TO 

CANTO  I. 


i. 

■igh'd  o'er  Delphi's  'ong-Jrstrted  shrine. 

gfeuiza  i.  lineC. 

THE  little  village  of  Castri  Mands  partly  on  the  site  of 

I'flphi.     Al"n£  toe  jw(l)  of  the  mountain,  from  Chrysso, 

of  sepulchrr*.  hewn  in  an<:  fr.<m  (he  rock  : 

uiio  broke   his  Deck 

"    Hi»M'jesi.i  ■   chn;en  the  fiiiest  spot 

an  act)  "f     i 

A  litue  is  a  cavr,  supposed  the  Pythian,  of 

inmiTi-e  depth  :  the  upper  par.  of  it  is  paved,  and  row  a 

On  therther  side  of  I  -  ;ir.-k  Monastery; 

some  way  above  which  i>  the    left  in  the  rock,  with  a  range 

.  and  apparently  leading  t<>  the 

•nan  Ca- 

From  iliii  p^rt  descend  the 

■ 

t  yt  at  our  u  I  f  ow." 

Stanza  jx.  line  4. 
of  Punishinet 

the  summit  ol  the  rock.    Delo\r,  at  some 


T  '  ave  been  in  form 
m  Njtsa  S*norade  Pc- 

na      It  v     ■  .  o-    mark  over 

(lie  *,  word  •  w.th  it. 

•    sense  ! 
i 
it  is  -cur  La- 
tber  sense  from 
the  sever...  :berc. 

R 
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distance,  is  the  Cork  Convent,  where  St.  Honorius  dug  his 
den,  over  which  is  his  epit-ipb.  From  the  hills  the  sea 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  view 
3 
T^roug- hout  this  purple  Imiid,  where  law  securesnot  life. 
Stanza  xxi.  line  hist. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  the  year  1809,  (he  assas- 
sinations in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity  were  n->t 
confined  by  the  Portuguese  to  tbeir  countrymen-,  but  that 
Englishmen  were  daily  'mtchered  •,  and  so  far  from  repress 
being  obtained,  v»e  \nre  requested  not  to  interfere  if  we 
perceived  any  compatriot  defending  himself  against  bis  al- 
lies. I  was  once  Mopped  in  the  way  to  the  theatre  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening-  when  the  streets  were  not  more 
empty  than  they  generally  are  at  thai  hour,  opposite  to  an 
open  sh'>p,  and  in  a  carriage  with  a  friend;  had  we  Dot  for- 
tunately  been  arm^d,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we 
should  have  adcrned  a  tale  instead  of  telling  one.  The 
crime  of  assassination  is  not  confined  to  Portugal-  in  Sici- 
ly and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the  bead  at  a  handsome 
average  nightly,  and  not  a  Sicilian  or  Maltese  is  ever  pu- 
nished ! 

4. 
Bthold  the  hall  whrre  chiefs  we.-e  late  convened .' 

Stanza  xxiv   line  1. 
The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed   in  the  palace  of 
the  Marches  Manalva.     The  late   exploits  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington have  effaced  the  follies  of  Cintn.     II>-  has.  indeed, 
clont   wonders;  he  ha-  perh'ps  changed  the  <  baracter  of  a 
na'ion.  reconciled  rival aapentttiona,  and  baffledau  enemy 
who  never  retreated  before  bis  predecessors. 
5 
Y  I  Mifia  shall  one  moment  claim  delay. 

Stanzi  xxix.  line  1. 
The  extent  of  Matra  is  prodigious;  it  contains  a  palace, 
convent,  and  m<rst  superb  ebnreo.  The  six  organs  are  the 
most  beau'itul  I  ever  heheid  in  point  of  decoration  ;  we  did 
not  hear  them,  but  were  tol  that  tbeir  ton  ■  were  corres- 
pondent to  tbei;  splendour.  Main  b  termed  the  E;curi?' 
yf  Portugal 

6 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know, 
''i'u-irt  him  a'H  LntUtn  tlcnce,  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

Stanza  xxxiii  lines  8  and  9. 
As  I  found  the  Portaguete,  n  I  have  characterized  tliein 
Thai  they  are  since  improved,  at  least,  in  courage,  is  evi 
dent. 

7. 
JVhen  Cava\<  traitor-sire  fust  called  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore. 

Stanza  xxxv    lines  3  and  4. 
Count  Julian's  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain.     Pel 
(i.eserved  his  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 

and  th*-  dcn-endants  of  his  followers,  after  some  cen- 
ibeir  itraggte  mest  of  Ore* 
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No  !  as  he  speeds  he  chants ;  "  Viv&  el  Rey .'" 

Star.za  xlviii.  line  5. 
■•  Viva  el  Rey  Fernando!" — Long  live  King  Ferdinand  '. 
is  the  chorus  of  most  of  Ihe  Spanish  patriotic  songs :  they 
are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  the  old  king  Charles,  the  Queen. 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  have  heard  many  of  them  ; 
some  of  the  airs  are  beautiful.  Godoy,  the  Principe  de  la 
Paz,  was  born  at  Badajoz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and 
was  originally  in  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish  Guards,  till  his 

Set  son  attracted   the  queen's  eyes,  and   raised  him  to  the 
ukedom  of  Alcudia.  kc.  tc.     It  is  to  this  man  that  the 
Spaniards  universally  impute  the  ruin  of  iheir  country. 
9. 
Rears  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue, 
Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet. 

Stanza  1    lines  2  and  5. 
The  red  cockade  with  "  Fernando  Septimo"  in  the  cen 
tre. 

10. 
The  ball-piled  pyramid,  the  ever-bfazing  match. 

Stanza  li.  line  last 
All  who  have  seen  a  battery  will  recollect  the  pyramida. 
form  in  which  shot  and  shells  are  piled      The  Sierra  Mo- 
rena  was  fortified  in  every  defile  through  which  I  passed 
in  my  way  to  Soville. 

It. 
FoWd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  battered  wall. 

Stanza  lvi.  line  last. 
Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Saragoza.    Wheu 
the  author  was  at  Seville  she  walked  daily  on  the  Prado, 
decorated  with  medals  and  orders,  by  command  of  the 
Junta. 

12 
The  seal  Love's  dimpling Jinger  hath  impressed 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears  his  touch. 

S  anza  lviii.  lines  1  and  2. 
Sigilla  in  memo  impress;*  Amoris  digitulo- 
Vestigio  demonstrant  molliiudinem.  Jul.  G:l 

13. 
Oh,  thou  Parnassus  .' 

Stanza  lx.  line  1. 
These  stanzas  were  written  in  Castri  (Deiphos),  at  the 
foot  of  P^rnissus,  now  called  A  -jworj — Liakura. 
14. 
Fiir  is  proud  Seville;  let  her  country  boast 
H     strength,  her  wealth, her  site  of  ancient  days. 

Stanza  lxv.  lines  I  aad  i,'. 
Seville  was  the  Hispalis  of  'he  Unmans. 
15. 
Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades  .'  the  reason  why  ? 

Stanza  lxx.  line  J. 
This  was  written  at  Thehes.  and  consequently  in  the  besf 
situation  for  asking  and  answering  such  a  question;  not  as 
the   birth-place  of  Pindar,   but   as  the  capital  of  Bceotia- 
where  the  first  riddle  was  propounded  and  solved. 
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16. 
Some  hitter  o'er  the  fiamtri  its  bubbling  venom  * 

Stinz  i  Ixxxii.  line  last 
"  Medio  de  fonte  l»  porum 
•*  Surgitaman  aliquid  quod  •  •    psis  floribus  angat."    Lut 
17. 
A  traitor  onlf/cu  beneath  iheftud. 

Stanza  Ixxxv.  line  7. 
Alluding  to  the  conduct  and  death  of  Solano,  the  Govern- 
or of  Cadiz. 

18. 
"  War  even  to  the  krj/e  f 

Stanza  Ixxxvi.  line  last. 
'«  W*r  to  the  knife"     Palafox's    answer  to  the  French 
•General  at  tbe  siege  of  Saragoza. 
19. 
And  thou,  my  friend  .'  ire. 

Stanza  xci.  line  1. 
The  Honourable  I*.   W  •*.  of  the  Guards,  who  died  of  a 
fever  at  Coimbra      I  hail  known  him  ten  years,  tbe  better 
half  of  bU  life,  aid  the  happiest  part  of  mine 

In  tbe  short  space  of  one  month  I  have  iou  Atrwbogave 
•ne  bemg.  *nd  most  of  thosr  who  mace  tiat  being  tolera- 
ble     To  me  the  lines  of  \oung  -ire  no  fiction: 

'  Insatiate  archer  !  could  no:  one  suffice? 
Thy  sh-ifi  flew  thrice,  and  thine  my  j»eace  wa«  >lain, 
And  thrice  ere  thrice)  on  moon  bad  filPd  her  born** 

i  iboalri  bave  ventured  a  verse  to  the  memory  cf  ibe  late 
Chaile'  Skinot  r  Matthews,  Fel  dlege, 

«•  ere  he  not  to<-  murL  above  ad  praise  ut  mine. 
Bit  power-,  of  mind,    sb   wn    in  the    attainment  of  great- 
er honours,  agxir.si  the  ahiesi  candidate*,  than  those  of  any 
gr  ad  sate  o  a  record  at  *Ji.ml>riiige,  fcav,-  -ufftcientW   esta- 
:  Ins  fame  o     ih»-  spot  when    u  was  acquired,  while 
-  live  in   the  reroth  rtion  of  friends  wbo 
lo  entry  bis  puptrfai 
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CANTO  II. 


I. 

dcspitt  of  war  and  watting  fire 

Stanza  i.  line  4. 

PART  of  the  Acropolis  was  destroyed  by  the  explosiou 
of  a  magazine  during  the  Venetian  siege. 
2. 
But  worse  than  stttl  and  Jlamt,  and  ages  slow, 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  nun  who  ntverflt  tht   sacred  glow 

That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thiue  on  polished  breasts  bestow. 

Stanza  i    line  6. 

We  can  all  feel.  <>r  imagine,  the  regret  with  which  the 
ruin*  of  cities,  once  the  capitals  of  emp  res.  are  beheld; 
lie  reflections  suggested  by  -uch  ohjects  are  too  trit-  to 
require  recapitulation  Bui  nev  r  -!id  the  littleness  of 
man,  and  the  vanity  f  his  vc  y  hesf  virtue*,  of  patriotism 
to  ex-It,  and  af  valour  "o  defend,  ins  country,  appear 
more  conspicuous  in  the  record  of  what  Athens  was,  and 
the  '•ertainty  of  what  she  •  w  i*  This  theatre  of  con- 
tention  between  mighty  fac  ion*,  of  the  strug  1"S  of  ora- 
tors, the  exaltation  and  de|>o>iiion  of  tyrant*,  the  triumph 
and  punishment  ol  general*,  if  n.w  become  a  scene  of 
petty  intrigue  and  perpeiual  disturbance,  between  the 
bickering  agents  of  certain  British  nohilitv  and  gen'ry 
"  Th -  wild  foxes,  the  owls  and  serpents  in  the  ruin-  of 
Ba''lyoD,r  we>e  su  ely  less  degrading  than  such  inhabit- 
ants. Hie  Turks  hve  the  pl-a  of  conquest  for  their  ty- 
ranny, and  the  Greeks  h*v<-  onlv  suffered  the  fortune  of 
war,  incidental  m  tie  bravest:  luit  how  are  the  mighty 
fallen,  when  two  painter-  contest  'he  privilege  of  plunder- 
ing the  Parthenon,  and  triumph  in  turn,  according  to  the 
ten>r  of  each  succeeding  firman!  Svlla  could  but  punish, 
Philip  inbdue,  and  Xerxes  t.urn  Athens;  but  it  remained 
for  the  oaltry  antiquarian,  and  his  despicable  agents,  to 
render  her  contemptible  u  himself  and  his  pursuits. 

The  Parthenon,  before  its  destruction  in  part,  bv  fire  du- 
jiog  the  Venetian  siege,  bad  been  a  temple,  a  church,  and  a 
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mosque.  In  each  point  of  view  it  was  an  object  of  regard ; 
it  changed  its  worshippers;  but  still  it  was  a  place  of  wor- 
ship  thrice  sacred  to  devotion  -,  its  violation  is  a  triple  sa 
.Tilege.    Bat 

"  Man,  vain  man, 
"  Drest  in  a  little  urtef  authority, 
'•  Plays  such  fania-tic  tricks  before  high  heaves 
"  As  makes  the  ar-gels  weep." 
3. 
For  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps. 

Stanza  v.  line  I 
It  was  not  always  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  burn 
their  dean  ;  the  greater  Ajax  in  particular  was  interred  en- 
tirp.  Almost  all  the  chiefs  became  gods  after  tbeir  de- 
cease, and  he  was  indeed  neglected  who  had  not  annual 
games  near  his  tnmt),  or  festivals  in  honour  of  his  memory 
by  his  countrymen,  as  Achilles,  Brasidas,  itc  and  at  last 
even  Antinous,  whose  deaih  was  as  heroic  as  his  life  was 
infamous 

4. 
Here  ion  of  S-iturn!  zvas  thy  fat'rite  throw. 

Stanza  x.  line  3. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olyn.pius.  of  which  sixteen   co- 
lumns  entirely   of  marble   yet  survive  :    originally   there 
were  1 30.     These  columns,  however,  are  supposed  by  many 
!o  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon. 

And  bear  these  altars  o'er  the  long  reluctant  brine. 

Stanza  xi.  line  last 

The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelago. 
6. 

To  rive  n-hat  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath  spared. 

Stanza  xii.  line  2. 

A'  this  moment  (January  3,  1809)  besides  what  has  been 
already  deposited  in  London,  an  Hydriot  vessel  is  io  the  Pi- 
ratus  to  receive  every  portable  relic  Thus,  as  I  heard  a 
young  Greek  observe  in  common  w'.th  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen— for,  lost  as  they  are,  they  yet  feel  on  this  occa- 
sion—thus may  Lord  Elgin  boast  of  having  ruined  Athens. 
An  Italian  painter  of  the  first  eminence,  named  Lusieri,  is 
the  agent  of  devastation  ;  and  like  the  Greek  finder  of 
Verres  in  Sicily,  wbo  followed  the  same  profession,  he  has 
proved  the  able  instrument  of  plunder.  Between  this  ar- 
tist and  the  French  (  onsul  Fauvel,  who  wishes  to  rescue 
the  remains  for  his  own  government,  there  is  now  a  violent 
dispute  concerning  a  car  employed  in  tbeir  conveyance, 
the  wheel  of  which— I  wish  they  were  both  broken  upon  it 
—  has  been  locked  up  by  the  Consul,  and  Lusieri  baj  laid 
bis  complaint  before  the  Wavwode.  Lord  Elgin  has  been 
extremely  happy  in  his  choice  of  Signor  Lusieri-  During 
a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Athens,  he  never  had  the  curi- 
osity to  proceed  as  far  as  Suuium,*  till  he  accompanied  us 

*  Foxo  Cape  Colo-.ina.    In  ail  Attka,  if  xct  except  A 
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in  our  second  excursion.  However,  his  works,  at  far  as 
Ihey  go,  are  most  beautiful ;  hut  they  are  almost  all  unfi- 
nished. Wbile  be  and  his  patrons  confine  themselves  to 
tasting  medals,  appreciating  cameos,  sketching  columns, 
and  cheapening  gems,  their  little  absurdities  are  as  harm- 
b'S>  as  insect  or  fox-hunting,  maiden  speechifying,  ba- 
rouche-driving or  any  su.h  pastime  :  but  when  they  carry 
away  three  or  four  shiploads  of  the  most  valuable  and 
massy  relics  that  time  and  harharUm  have  left  to  the  most 
injured  and  most  celebrated  of  citi<«;  when  they  destroy, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  tear  down,  those  works  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  ages,  I  know  no  motive  which  can 
excuse,  no  name  which  can  desienate.^ie  perpetrators  of 
this  dastardly  devastation  It  was  not  the  least  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  Verres,  that  he  bad  plundered 
Sic'ly  in  the  manner  si'ire  imitated  at  Athens — The  most 
unblushing  impudence  could  hardly  go  farther  than  to  af- 
fix the  name  of  its  plunderer  t<>  the  walls  of  the  Acropo- 
lis :     while   the  wanton  and   useless  defacement  of    the 

itself  and  Marathon  there  is  no  scene  more  interesting 
than  Cape  Colonna.  To  the  antiquary  and  artist,  sixteen  co- 
lumns are  an  inexhaustible  source  if  observation  and  de- 
sign ;  t  >  the  phUosor  he  ,  the  supposed  sc:ne  t.f  some  of  Plato's 
coweisations  will  not  be  unwelcome  ;  and  the  traveller  will  be 
struck  with,  the  beauty  of  the  protpeet  over  '  Isles  that 
crown  the-Egean  deep  -^  but  for  an  Englishman,  Colonna 
has  yet  an  additional  interest,  us  the  actual  spot  of  Falco- 
ner's Shipwreck.  Pallas  and  Plato  are  forgotten  in  the  re- 
.ol lection  of  Falconer  and  Campbell ; 

*  Here  m  the  dead  of  night  by  Lonna's  steep, 
seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep." 
This  temple  of  Mintrva  may  be  seen  at  sea  from  a  great  dis- 
tance—in  two  jowntys  which  I  made,  and  one  voyage  to  Cape 
Ceiom  m,  tkt  view  from  either  side,  by  land,  was  less  striking 
than  the  approach  from  the  isles.  In  our  second  land  excur- 
lum,  we  had  a  narrow  ercape  f-om  a  party  of  Mainnotes, 
concealed  in  the  caverns  beneath.  We  were  told  afterwardsl 
by  one  of  their  prisoners  subsequently  ransomed,  that  they  were 
■  owi  attacking  us  by  th  appearance  of  my  two  Al- 
banians :  con-cctwing  very  sagaciously,  but  false hj,  that  we 
had  a  complete  guard  of  these  Arnaouts  at  hand,  they  re- 
mained stationary,  and  thus  savtd  our  party,  which  was 
too  small  to  have  opposed  any  effected  resistance. 

Colonna   is  no  less  a  resort  of  painters  than   of  pirates  , 
there 

■  The  hireling  artist p'ants  his  paltry  desk, 
"  And  makes  degraded  Nature  picturesque." 

(See  Hodgson's  Lady  Jane  Grey,  6fc) 
But  there  Nature,  with  the  aid  of  Art,  has  done  that  for  her' 
self.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  engage  a  very  superior  Ged~ 
man  artist ;  and  hope  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  this  and 
many  other  Levantine  :ctnti,  by  the  arrival  of  his  perfor- 
rmncei. 
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whole  range  of  the  basso-relievos,  in  one  compartment  of 
the  temple,  w  ill  never  perm.t  (bat  name  to  be  pronounced 
by  an  observer  without  rxerra  ion 

On  this  <.*•  impartially  :  I  am  not  a  collec- 

tor or  admirer  >.f  collrrtion-,  o  n-equfntly  n»  rival  •,  but  I 
have  some  early  prep-sse^sion  in  favour  of  Greece,  and  do 
not  think  the  honour  of  England  advanced  by  plunder, 
whe  her  of  India  or  Attica. 

A'~.  1  has  done  better,  becmse  he  has  done 

ies<-,  boi  some  other-,  more  or  l*»^«  nolile  yet  u  all  honour- 
able  men."  i  •.'    i»erau-e,  af  er  ■*  deal  oi    exca- 

vation  ar,d  execration,  hr.l-ery  to  Waywode,  mining  and 
countermining,  ihev  bate  done  nothmc  at  all.  We  had 
such  ir.k-sbe<i  and  wine-sbed,  which  almost  ended  in 
bloodshed!    L  <rd  i  oathan  Wylde  for 

the   definition  of  ••  prii'L'ism," — quanelled    with    an  ther, 
Gropeui.*    v  name  (a  v-ry  good  name  too  Km    his  btisinrss) 
aiM  muttered  something   i   oot  satisfaction    ift  a  verl-al  an- 
te  of  the  p'Ki'  Prussia  -t  iteu  at  ta- 

ble to  Grwpnn  H  enald  rai  no  Jilf  i  after- 

ward- cied  \*  hen  I  left  Greece- 

I  have rea«>n  to  rem<  s^uabole.  for  tbey  wanted 

'.o  make  me  their  ar!> 

7 
Her  sons  too  xoeok  i  he  titcred  thrine  to  guard. 
Tttftlt  tome  port. oh  of  their  mother's  pains 

Stanza  xi  .  lines  7  and  8. 
not    resist  n\  '   >f  the  permission  of  my 

friend  Dr.  Clarke,  ■  quires  i,o  comment    with 

the  public,  l-ut  wlfwe  sane  i<n  u  II   ad<*  tenfold  weight  to 
my  lestiiDoa       o  insert  ibe  t"  Uomng  extract    from  a  very 
i<tter  of  bis  to  me.  as  a  doic  u>  th»-  abov  line-  : 
"When  !he  la««t  ot  the  M  -iket)  from  the  Par- 

;  .  and.  in  m  iring  ••»'  i-  -feat  ps-rt  ot  the  superstruc- 
ture with  one r.t  the  .wn  down  by  the 
workmen  whom  L>rrt  tit 

held  tbe  mischie'  u  ne  to  the  !.uii,ii„g.  io©k  his  pip*»  from 
iiis  mouth,  dropped  a  U»ar,  and,  ,n  a  supplieating  tone  of 
voice,  said  to  Lu-ieri  ;   Tike*  '■ — I  was  pr 

•  This  Sr  Gr  ptus  was  emp'oytd  by  a  nobti  Lord/or  the 
tale  purpose  oftkeuhing  in  wht  h  he  creels  ;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  that  h*  has.  th-ough  the  abuse.!  sanction  of  that  most 
respectable  nams,be-n  tren.i  h>tan,:e  in  the  steps 

itjbfut  'J  his  trophies  a.<u  detained.  anA  I 
licet  confiscated  at  Const  a  I o.     /  am  most  hap- 

py to  be  nm»  enabled  to  ttatt,  thtit  "  tha-was  notinhisbond  f 
that  he  tcoj  empl.yid  witty  as  a  pai'Uer.  and  that  his  noble 
patron  disavow  all  conn'citon  with  htm  except  as  an  ■ 
//  t At  error  in  the  first  and  srcond  edition  of  this  poem  has 
'he  noble  Lord  a  moment's  pain.  I  am  very  toryfor  it  ; 
.piui  has  issumed  for  years  the  name  of  his  agent  ; 
and  though  1  cannot  much  condemn  myseljfor  sharing  in  the 
mistake  of  to  many.  I  am  happy  in  being  one  of  the  frit  to  be 
undceeii-ed.  Indeed,  I  have  as  much  pleasure  xn  contradicting 
hit  at  If  eft  rtgret  in  stating  it. 


t 
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The  Disdar  alluded  to  w*  the  father  of  the  present  Dil- 
dar.  8. 

Wktre  u-as  thine,  M  fit,  Pallas  !  thai  appalVd 
Stern   ilaric  ana  Havoc  on  their  way  ? 

Stanza  xiv.  Hues  1  and  2. 
According  'o  Zoiimtis.  Minerva  a  d  Achilles  frightened 
A!nri<-  from  the  Acr'pol:-     hu:  o^h^rs   relate  :hat  the  Go- 
thic king  was  nearly  as  mischievous  as  the  Scottish  peer. — 
See  Channler. 

9. 
ike  netted  canopy. 

Stanza  xviii.  line  2. 
The  ne'fing  to  prevent  blocks  <>r  spliniers  tr.no  falling  on 
de<  k  uttring  action. 

10. 
But  nnt  t'n  silence  pass  Calypso's  Istes. 

3'ania  xxix.  line  I. 
Goza  is  said  to  haye  been  the  island  of  Calypso. 
11 
Land  of  A'b'iuia  .'  let  me  bend  mine  eyts 
On  thee   th'u  ruggrd  nurse  of  savagr  men.' 

Stanza  xxxviii.  lines  5  and  6. 
AJba^irt  oossrorise*  part  of  Maeedi  nia,  Illyr^a,  Obaonia, 
IS.  I  bander  is  theTurk:sh  wort  foi  Alexander ; 
«n.i  the  celebrated  8<*anderbeg  (Lord  Alexander)  is  alluded 
to  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  ibe  ibiltj  eighth  stanzn.  I 
d"  n  it  Know  whether  I  am  correct  in  making  Scand»rheg> 
the  c  .untryman  of  Alexander,  who  was  born  at  Pell*  in  Ma- 
eedoo,  but  Mr.  Gibbon  *erms  him  so,  and  adds  Pyrrbus  to 
the  list  in  speaking  of  his  expl    its 

Of  Albani.  Gibbon  remark!,  that  a  country  "within 
sight  of  Italy  less  known  than  the  interior  of  America." 
Circumstance^,  of  little  eonseqaenee  to  mention,  led  Mr. 
Hob')  me  and  myself  into  thai  conn  try  before.we  visited 
any  oilier  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions;  and  with  'he  ex- 
ception  of  M^jor  Leake,  then  offici  n>  resident  al  J  •annina, 
no  other  Englishmen  have  ever  advanced  beyond  th  <  a- 
pital  into  the  interior,  a-  tha.  gentleman  very  lately  assur- 
ed ni«-.  All  Pacha  was  at  that  time  (October,  iC09)<-arry- 
ing  on  war  against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  whom  he  bad  driven  to 
Berat,  a  strong  fortress  which  I  e  was  then  besieging  :  on 
our  arrival  at  Joannina  we  were  invited  to  Tepalepi,  his 
Highnesss  birth-place,  and  favourite  Serai,  only  one  day's 
distance  from  Berat  ;,  at  this  juncture  the  Vizier  bad  made 
it  his  he<Td  quarters. 

After  some  stay  in  the  capita!,  we  accordingly  followed; 
botaltboagh  furnished  with  every  accommodation  and  es- 
corted by  one  of  the  Vizier's  secretaries,  we  were  nine  days 
I  on  account  of  the  rains)  in  accomplishing  a  journey  which , 
on  our  return,  barely  occupied  four. 

On  our  route  we  passed  two  cities,  Argyrocastro  and  Li- 
locbalK),  apparently  little  inferior  to  Yanina  in  size  ;  and 
no  pencil  or  pen  can  ever  do  justice  to  the  scenery  in 
the  vicinity  of  Zitza  and  D«  Ivinacbi.  the  frontier  tillage  of 
EpirtM  and  Albania  proper. 
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On  Albania  and  its  inhabitants  I  am  unwilling  to  des- 
Ctnt,  because  this  will  be  done  so  much  better  by  my  fel- 
low-traveller, in  a  work  whicb  may  probably  precede  this 
In  publication,  that  I  as  little  wish  to  follow  as  I  would  to 
anticipate  him.  But  some  few  observations  are  necessary 
to  the  text. 

The  Arnaouts,  or  Albanese,  struck  me  forcibly  by  tbeir 
Resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in  dress,  f»- 

gure,  and  manner  of  living.  Their  very  mountains  seemed 
aledonian  with  a  kinder  climate.  The  kilt,  though  white, 
tbe  spare,  active  form;  tbeir  dialect,  Celtic  in  its  sound, 
«od  their  hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to  Morven  No 
cation  are  so  detested  and  dreaded  by  their  neighbours  as 
tbe  Albanese;  the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them  as  Christians, 
or  the  Turks  as  Moslems;  and  in  tact  they  are  a  mixture 
Of  both,  and  somet.mes  neither.  Their  habits  are  predato- 
ry ;  all  are  armed;  and  ibereri-shawled  Arnanuls,  theMon 
tenegrins,  Cbimariots,  and  Gegdes  are  treacherous;  the 
Others  differ  somewhat  in  garb,  and  essentially  in  charac- 
ter As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  can  speak  favour- 
ably. I  was  attended  by  two,  an  Infidel  and  a  Mussulman, 
to  Constantinople  and  every  other  part  of  Turkey  which 
Came  within  my  observation;  aud  morr  faithful  in  peril, or 
Indefatigable  in  service,  are  rarely  to  be  found.  The  Infi- 
del was  named  Basilius,  the  Moslem,  Dervish  Tahiri;  tbe 
former  a  man  of  middle  age,  and  the  latter  about  my  own. 
Casili  was  strictly  charged  by  Alt  Pacha  in  person  to  at- 
tend us;  and  Dervish  arms  one  of  fifty  w  ho  accompanied  us 
through  he  forests  of  Aoirnatiia  ic.  The  banks  of  Achelous, 
and  onward  to  Messalui.ehi  in  i£ioiia  There  I  took  him 
Into  my  own  -e:  vice,  and  never  had  occasion  to  repent  it 
til!  the  moment  of  my  departure- 

When  in  1310.  after  the  departure  of  my  friend  Mr  H. 
tor  England,  I  was  seized  wit!  a  severe  feverin  the  Kara, 
these  men  saved  my  life  by  frightening  away  my  physician, 
ayb'.se  throat  tbeytbreatened  toc-ut  if  I  was  not  cured  withiii 
•  given  time.  To  this  rmisoiaior}  itssaninee  of  postbumuu? 
retribution,  and  a  resolute  retusal  of  Dr.  Ifomanelli's  pre- 
scriptions, 1  attributed  my  recovery.  I  h..d  lettmy  last  re- 
maining English  senranl  at  Athens:  my  dragoman  was  a< 
ill  as  myself.  and  my  poor  Arnaouts  nursed  me  with  an  at- 
tention which  would  have  done  honour  t  i  civilization 

Thoy  had  a  variety  of  adventures ;  fur  the  Moslem  Der- 
vish, being  a  remarkably  handeome  mac, wis  always  squab- 
bling with  the  hus*  inds  of  Athens  ;  insomuch  that  four 
of  tbe  principal  Turks  paid  me  a  visit  of  remonstrance  at 
the  Convent,  un  the  subject  of  his  baviug  taken  a  woman 
from  the  bath — whom  he  had  lawfully  bought  however— a 
Chin*?  quite  contrary  to  etiquette. 

B  ami  also  was  extremely  gallant  amongst  his  own  pcr- 
Suision.  and  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  church, 
tuixed  with  the  highest  contempt  of  churchmeu,  whom  be 
cuffed  upon  occasion  in  a  most  heterodox  manner.  Vet  be 
Btvcf  passed  a  church  without  crossing  himself;  and  I  rer 
member  the  risk  he  ran  on  entering  St.  Sophia,  in  Siambot 
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because  it  bad  once  been  a  place  of  bis  worship.  On  re- 
roonitrating  wilh  him  on  his  inconsistent  proceeding,  he 
invariably  answered,  "  our  church  is  holy,  our  priests  are 
thieves;"  ami  then  he  crossed  himself  as  usual,  and  boxed 
the  cars  of  the  first  •'  papas"  who  refused  to  assist  in  any 
required  operation,  as  was  alw.iys  found  to  be  necessa- 
ry where  a  pri.st  had  any  influence  with  the  Cogia  Bash* 
of  his  village.  Indeed  a  more  abandoned  nee  of  miscre- 
ants eaaaol  exist  than  the  lower  orders  of  the  GreeJi 
lergy. 

When  preparations  were  made  for  my  return,  roy  Alba- 
nians were  summoned  to  receive  their  pay.  Rasili  took  his 
wilh  an  awkward  snow  of  regret  at  my  intended  depar- 
ture, and  marched  away  to  his  quarters  with  his  bag  of  pi- 
astres. I  sent  for  Dervish,  but  for  some  tirm-  h^  was  not  to 
be  found,  at  Inst  he  entered,  just  as  Signor  Logotheti.  fa- 
ther to  the  ci-devant  Anglo  consul  of  Athens,  and  some 
other  of  my  Greek  acquaintances,  paid  me  a  visit.  Der- 
vish took  the  money,  but  n  a  sudden  dashed  it  to  the 
ground  ;  and  cla«ping  his  hands  which  he  raised  to  his  fore- 
head, rush  d  out  of  the  mom  weeping  bitterly.  From  thai 
moment  to  the  hour  nf  my  embarkation,  he  continued  his 
lamentations,  and  all  our  efforts  to  console  bim  only  pro- 
duced this  answer,  '•  Ma  f)in£i.n  •'  He  leaves  me."  Sig- 
nor  Logotheti,  who  m-ver  wept  before  for  any  thing  less 
than  ibe  loss  of  a  para,"  melted;  the  padre  of  the  convent, 
my  attendants,  my  visitors— and  I  verily  believe  that  ^ven 
kerne's  "  Cpolish  fat  scullion,"  would  have  left  her '•fish- 
kettle. '  to  sympathize  with  the  unaffected  and  unexpected 
sorrow  o:  this  barbarian. 

For  r.\v  own  part,  when  I  remembered  that  a  short  time 
before  my  departure  from  England,  a  noble  and  most  inti- 
mate associate  bail  excused  himself  from  taking  le*ve  of 
me  because  he  had  to  attend  a  relation  •'  to  a  milliner's," 
I  felt  no  less  surprised  than  humiliated  by  the  present  Oc- 
currence and  the  past  recollection. 

That  Dervish  would  leave  mr  with  some  regret  was  to 
be  expected  ;  when  master  and  man  have  been  scrambling 
over  the  mountains  of  a  dozen  provinces  together,  they  are 
unwilling  to  separate  ;  but  bis  present  feelings,  contrasted 
with  his  native  ferocity,  improved  my  opinion  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  I  believe  this  almost  feudal  fidelity  is  frequent 
amongst  them.  One  day,  on  our  journey  over  Parnassus, 
in  Kn^'lisbman  in  my  service  gave  him  a  push  in  somedis 
pu(e  about  the  baggage,  which  he  unluckily  mistook  for  a 
blow;  he  spoke  not,  but  sat  down  leaning  his  bead  upon 
his  hands  Foreseeing  the  consequences,  we  endeavoured 
•  o  explain  away  the  aflront.  which  produced  the  following 
answer  ;— ''  I  have  been  a  robber,  I  am  a  soldier;  no  cap- 
lain  ever  struck  me  ;  you  are  my  master,  I  have  eaten  your 
;iread,  but  by  that  bread!  (a  usual  oath)  had  it  been  other- 
wise, I  would  have  stabbed  the  dog  your  servant,  and  gone 
to  the  mountains."    i-u  the  affair  ended,  but  from  that  day 

■  Para,ubout  the  fourth  of  a  farthing. 
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forward  he  never  thoroughly  forgave  the  thoughtless  fellow 
woo  insulted  him. 

Derrish  excelled  in  the  dance  of  bis  country,  conjecture 
to  be  a  remnant  of  ibe  ancient  Pyrrhic:  be  that  as  it  •■■ay, 
it  is  manly,  and  requires  wonderful  agility.  It  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  stupid  Romuka,  the  dull  round  about  of  the 
Greeks,  of  which  our  Athenian  party  had  so  many  spe- 
cimens. 

The  Albanians  in  general  I  do  not  mean  the  cultivators 
of  the  earth  in  the  provinces,  who  have  also  t  at  appella- 
tion, but  the  mountaineers)  have  a  fine  cast  of  -ounte- 
■Uer;  and  the  moil  beautiful  women  I  ev-r  bebeld,  in 
3tature  and  in  features,  we  saw  levelling  the  road  b 
down  by  the  ton  ruts  between  Delvmach;  and  Litmchabo. 
Their  ma  wrof  w  ilking  in  truly  theatrical;  Inn  this  strut 
is  probably  >he  effect  of  the  capote,  or  cloak,  depending 
from  one  shoulder.  Their  long  hair  remind*  yu  of  the 
Sp  nans,  and  their  courage  in  desultory  warfare  is  unques- 
tionable. Though  thry  have  some  cavalry  among  he 
Gegde3,I  never  saw  a  g<»>d  \rna»ul  b  irseman  .  rav  own 
preferred  the  Knglish  siddles,  which,  However,  they  c  uld 
never  keep.  But  on  foot  they  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  fa- 
tigue. 

12. 

— ind  passed  the  barren  spot, 

Wa-.re  sad  Ptntlope  u'trlook'd  the  wave. 

Stanza  xxxix.  lines  1  and  2 
Ithaca. 

13. 
Act  turn,  Lepanto,fatal  Trafalgar. 

Stanxa  xl.  Hoe  5. 
Actium  and  Trafalgar  nped    n  i  further  mention      The 
battle  of  Lepamo.  equally  bloody  and  considerable,  but  less 
known,  wju  fought  in  the  gulf  of  Patras;  here  the  author 
of  l»on  Quixotte  lost  his  left  hand. 
14 
And  haiPd  the  last  reso-t  of  fruitless  love. 

StMia  xli.  Iine3 
Leucad'H.   now    Santa    Maura.     From    the    prumontor;. 
:he  Lover's  Leap)  Sappho  i->  said   o  have  thrown  herself. 

A 

M  iny  u  Rrnian  chi'f  and  Jsian  king. 

Stanza  xlv.line  4 
It  is  said,  that  on  the  day  pre-  ious  to  the  battle  of  Acti 
am,  Anthony  had  thireen  kings  at  bis  levee. 
16. 
Look  where  the  second  Cce>  ir's  troyhies  rose  .' 

Stanza  x.v.  line  6 
Nicopolis,  whose  ruins  are  mos:  extensive    is  h'  tone  dis- 
tance from  Actium,  where  the  w  II  of  the  Hippodrome  sur- 
vives in  a  few  fragments. 

17. 

■  ■ AchtTMsia's  Inke 

Stanza  xlvii.  line  I 
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According  to  Pouqueville  the  lake  of  Yaninaj  But  Pou- 
;  jeville  is  always  out. 

18 
T"  greet  Albania's  chief 

Stanza  slvii.  line  4. 
The  celebrated   Ali    Pacba.     Of  this  extraordinary  man 
there  is  an  incorrect  account  in  Pouqueville's  Travels, 
19. 
T<  t  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain  band 
Disdains  his  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  their  d-  fane:  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold. 

Stanza  xlvii.  line  7. 
Five  thousand  Sulfates,  among  the  rocks  and  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Suli,  withstood  30.000  Albanians  for  eighteen  years, 
the  castle  at  last  was  taken  by  bribery.  In  this  contest 
were  several  acts  performed  not  unworthy  of  the  better 
days  of  Greece. 

20 
Monustii-  Z.'Zrt,  tfc. 

Stanza  xlviii.  line  1. 
The  convent  and  village  of  Zitza  are  four  hour*  j  >urney 
from  Joannina  or  Yanina  'he  capital  of  the  Pachalick.     In 
lb"  vailev    he  river  Kalama-  (once  the  Acheron)  fliw«,  and 
Dot  far  from  Zitza  furmt  a   fine  cataract.     The  situation  ic 
perhaps  the  finest  in  Greece,  tiiou^'i  ihe  approach  to  Delvi- 
naclii   and  part>  of  Ac  mania  and  iEtolia  may  contest    he 
palm.      Delphi,  ParnafcSUS,  .,    (j  ,      V  tir   ,  even  Cape  Colou- 
na  and  P.  rt  Raphti  are  ver>    inferior;  as  also  every  scene 
in  Ionia,  or  the  Troad  ;  I  im  almost  inclined  to  add  the  ap- 
proach to  Constantinople;  hut  i'io'h  the  riiffereat  features 
of  the  las  ,a  cotuparis-in  can  hardly  lie  made. 
21. 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer. 

Stanza  xlix-  line  6. 
The  Greek  monks  are  so  called. 
22. 
Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre. 

Stanza  li.  line  2. 
The  Chimariot  mountains  appear  to  have  been  volcanic. 
23 

behold  black  Acheron  ! 

Stanza  li.  line  6. 


~Sow  called  Kaiamas. 


24. 
-in  his  white  capote.— 

Stanza  lii.  line 


Aibanese  cloak. 


25. 
The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit. 

Stanza  lv.  line  1 
Anciently  Mount  Tomaru*. 
SB. 
And  Laos  wide  andferce  came  rolling  by. 

Stanza  lv.  line  3 
The  river  Lao»  was  full  at  the  lime  the  author  passed  it; 
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and,  immediately  above  Tepaleen,  was  to  the  eye  as 

as  tbe  Thames  at  Westminster ;  at  least  in  the  opinion  ot" 

the  author  and  his  fellow-traveller,  BIr.  Hobhouse.     In  the 

summer  it  must  be  much  narrower.     It  certain);  is  the  fi- 

neit  river  in  the  Levant  5  neither  Acbelous,  Alpbeus,  Ache 

ron.  Scaniander,  nor  Cayster  approached  it  in  breadth  or 

beauty. 

27. 
And  fellou-countrymen  have  stood  aloof. 

Stanza  IxrL  liae  8. 
Alluding  to  tbe  wrecker*  of  Cornwall. 
28. 

■ — — the  rtdwint  circling  fast. 

Stanza  Ixxi.  line  2. 
Tbe  Albanian  Mu>*ulrrnns  do  ntt  abstain  from  wine,  and 
Indeed  very  tew  of  ibe  others 

Each  P'thlcar  his  sabre  from  him  cast. 

Stanza  lixi   line  7, 
Palikar  shortened    when   addressed  to    a  single  person, 
from  riaAi"-i?i,  a   e*-neral  n*rue  for  a  soldier  among  the 
Greeks  and  Albanese  who  >peak  Romaic— it  means  proper- 
ly a  ■  lad/' 

30. 
thus  in  concert,  ifc. 

Stanza  luii  line  last 
As  a  specimen  e<  'he  Albanian  or  Arnaout  dialect  of  tbe 
Illyric,  I  here  insert  two  o''  tbeir  most  popular  cboral  songs, 
which  are  genernily  chaunted  in  dancing  by  p., en  or  wo- 
men indiscriminately,  the  first  words  are  merely  a  kind  oi 
chorus  without  meaning,  like  some  in  our  own  and  all  other 
languages. 

1.  1. 

Bo,  B^j  Bo,  Bo.  Bo,  Bo,  Lo .  Lo,  I  come,  I  come,  be 

Xaciarura,  popuso.  tho«  silent. 

2.  2. 
N'aciarura  na  civin                    I  come,  I  run;  open  the  door 
Ha  penderini  ti  bin.                      that  I  may  enter. 

3.  3. 

Ha  pe  uderi  escro.ini  Open  the  door  by  halves,  that 

Ti  vint  ti  mar  servelini.  I  may  take  my  turban. 

4.  4. 

Caliriote  me  surme  Caliriotes*    with     the     dark 

En  ha  pse  dua  tive.  eyes,  open  the  gate  thai  I 

may  enter. 

5.  5. 

Buo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo.  Lo,  Lo,  I  hear  thee  my  soul. 

Gi  e;rera  spina  esirairo. 

'  The    Albanest,    particularly  the   women,   are  frtquent'u 
:trm,ed  "  Caliriotes  ;  for  what  reason  I  inquired  in  vont. 
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20* 


Caliriote  vu  le  funde 
£  le  vcte  tunde  tunde 


An  Amaout  girl,  in  costly 
garb,  walks  with  graceful 
pride. 


Caliriote  roe  surme 
Ti  mi  put  e  poi  mi  le. 


Caliriot  maid    of   tbe 
eyes,  give  me  a  kiss. 


dart 


Se  ti  puta  citi  mora 

Si  mi  ri  ni  veti  udo  »ia. 


If  I  have  kissed  thee,  what 
hast  thou  gained  ?  My  son! 
is  consumed  with  fire. 


Va  le  ni  il  che   cadale 
Celo  more,  more  celo. 


Dance  lightly,  more    gently 
and  gentlystill. 


10. 

Plu  bara  ti  lirele 
Plu  huron  cia  pra  seti 


Make  not  so  much  dust  to  de- 
stroy your  embroidered 
hose. 


Tbe  last  s'anza  would  puzzle  a  commentator  ;  tbe  men 
have  certainly  buskins  of  the  most  heauiilul  lexture,  but  the 
ladies,  (to  whom  tlif>  above  is  supposed  to  be  address- 
ed,) bav(  nothing  under  their  little  yellow  boots  and  slip- 
per* but  a  well  turned  and  sometimes  very  white  ancle. 
The  Arnacut  girls  are  much  handsomer  than  tbe  Greeks, 
and  their  dress  is  far  more  picturesque.  They  preserve 
their  shape  much  longer  also,  fiom  fitting  always  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Arnaout  is  not  a 
written  language:  the  words  of  'his  song,  therefore,  a^ 
well  us  the  one  which  Hows,  are  spell  according  to  their 
pronunciation.  They  are  copied  by  one  who  speaks  and 
understands  the  dialect  perfectly,  and  who  is  a  native  of 
Athens. 

1  1. 

Nidi  s«fda  tinde  ulavossa        I  am  wounded   bylhy  love, 
Ycitimi  upri  vi  lofca.  and    have     loved     but     to 

scorch  myself. 


Ab  vaisisso  mi  privi  lofse 
Si  mi  rini  mi  la  vosse. 


Tbou  bast  c<  nstimed  me  !  Ah 
maid  ?  thou  bast  struck  mc 
to  the  heart. 


U ti  Lisa  roba  stua 
Sitti  eve  tulaii  du 


Roba  stinori  acsidua 
Qu  mi  sini  votti  dua- 


I  have  said  1  wish  no  dow- 
ry,but  tbine  eyes  and  eye- 
lashes. 

4. 

The  accursed  dowry  I  want 
not,  but  thee  only. 
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5.  5. 

viurmini  dua  civileni  Give  me  thy  charms,  and  I«t 

Roba  ti  siarmi  tiidi  eni.  ihe  portion  feed  the  flamei. 

6.  6. 

Utara  pisa  vaisisso  me  simi  rin  I  have  loved  tbee.  maid  with 

ti  hapti  a  sincre   s<>ul.  but   thou 

Eti  mi  bire  a  piste  si  gui  den-  hast  left  me  like  a  wither- 

droi  tiltati.  ed  tree. 

7.  7 

Udi  vura  udorini  udiri  cicova  If  I  have  placed  my  band 
ciIm  mora  on  <hy  bo>om.  whit  have 

Udorini  talti  bollnau  ede  cai-  I  gained?  my  baud  ii 
moni  mora.  withdrawn,    bat    retain* 

the  flam*. 

I  believe  the  two  last  stanzas,  as  tl  ey  are  in  a  different 
measure,  ought  to  belong  to  another  ballad.  An  idem 
something  similar  to  the  thought  in  the  last  lines  W**  *"X- 
pres*ed  by  Socrates  wh'ise  arm  bavii  g  come  in  contact 
with  ene  of  his  "  inr  n_K-r>:i."  rritobulu<  or  Cleibulus,  'be 
philosopher  complained  of  a  ibT.iing  pain  as  far  as  hi! 
t  builder,  forsime  days  after,  and  therefore  very  properly  re- 
solved to  teach  bis  disciples  in  future  without  touching  tlu-ra- 
SI- 
Tambov  rgi  .'  Tambour gi  !  thy  'lamm  afar,  fyc- 

Song,  Stanza  i    l»n*  '  • 
These  stanzas  are  partly  taken  from  different  Albaneie 
*ongs.  as  far  as  I  was  able  "to  make  them  out  by  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Albanese  in  Romaic  and  Italian. 
32. 
Remember  the  moment  when  Previsafell. 

S<<ne,  Stania  viii.  line  1 
It  whs  taken  by  storm  from  the  French. 
S3. 
Fair    Greece  .'  fad  relic  of  departed  worth,  Ire. 

Stanza  Ixxiii.  line  i . 
Some  thoughts  on  this  subject  will  be  lound  in  the  sub- 
joined papers. 

54. 
Spirit  of  Freedom  !  when  on  PhyWs  brow 
Thou  safst  with  Thratybuhw  and  his  train. 

Stanza  ixxiv.  lines  1  and  f. 
Phyle,  which  commands  a  beatiful  view  of  Athens,    has 
still    consideraMe   remains:  it  was  seized  by Thrasybulnf 
previous  to  the  expulsion  of  theThrrv. 
35- 
R'Ctive  ihe  fiery  Frank  her  forme'  guest  \ 

Stanza  Ixxvii.    ine  4. 
When  taken   by  the   Latin?,  and  retained    for  several 
vears  —  See  Gibbon. 

36. 

:s  piour  spoil. 
■ 
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Mecca  and  Medina  w^re  taken  some  time  ago  by  the  Wa- 
babees,  a  sect  yearly  increasing. 

Thy  vales  of  tv*  rg  :cr.,  thy  hilts  of  snozi- 

Stanza  Ixxxv.  line  3. 

On   many   of  the  nioun**ins    particularly   Liakura,   the 

sn>>w  never  i>  entirely  melted,  norwi'tastanding  the  intense 

fteat  of  the  Summer;   but  1   never  saw  it  lie  on  tbe  plains 

even  in  Winter. 

SP. 
Saw  wkert  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  bis  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave. 

Stanza  Ixxxvi.  lines  1  and  2. 
Of  Mount  Per-tel.rus,  from  when."  the   marble  was  dug 
thai  constructed  die  public  edificesof  Athens^    Th"  modern 
name  is  Mount  Mendeli.    An  immense  cave.f  rmed  by  the 
quarries,  sti  I  remains,  and  will   o  the  end  of  time. 
39 
Wi  >.  Marathon  became  a  magir  word*- 

Stanza  lxxxix.  line  7. 
"  Siste  Viator — lieroa  calces!"  was  the  epitaph"  on  the  fa- 
mous Oeoni  Merci ;—  what  then  musl  be  our  filings  when 
standing  on  the  lanmlus  o  the  two  hundred  G'^eks)  who 
fell  on  Marnihon  ?  be  principal  barrow  :ta>  lecenMy  been 
opened  by  Fanvel  :  in»  or  jut  reltr*.  as  vh'cs,  kc.  were 
founrl  bj  the  excavator  Thepl-in.it  M  lathi.n  »\a»  offer- 
etl  to  me  for  l&esumof  sizteen  thousand  piastres^  about 
nine  bumped  pouiu  s  !  Ma<-  !— "  Expend*  quot  lib* as  in 
duce  •-•j-i  -  ihe  dustof  M'dtiades  worth 

no  more  fit  ci.uld  •  ■•  reelj    uave  fetched  less  if  sold  by 
weight. 

PAPERS  RK,  ERKEil  TO  BV  NOTE  S3. 

I  My  a>;v  »li. ng  shout  acity  of  which  every  body, 
ukIh  it  necessary  to  say  something, 
I  diss  Ovtemon,  when  she  next    borrows  an 

.',  Ine   fur    her  four  v>  luniks,  to  have  the  good- 

irv  i.er  tu  lomebody  more  of  a  trentleman  than  a 
u  Disdar  A/a,"  (who  by  the  by  i-  no  an  At.a)  the  most  im- 
polite of  petty  officers,  the  jfre.iest  pa'ion  of  larceny 
Athens  ever  saw, (except  L  rd  E.)  and  the  unworthy  occu- 
pant of  the  Acropolis,  on  a  handsome  annual  stipend  of 
ISO  piastres  (-iglit  pounds  *terl  nt)  out  of  whirh  he  has 
only  to  pav  his  g4rrisun,  tb#  ..  >si  Ml  regulated  corps  in  the 
ill-regulated  Ottoman  Empite.  I  »pe..k  it  tenderly,  seeing 
I  was  once  the  <ausp  of  the  husband  of  *  Ida  .if  A  hens'' near- 
ly suffering  the  bastinado;  and  because  the  .-aid  •'  Disdar" 
is  a  turbulent  husband,  and  beats  bis  wife,  so  ihat  I  exhort 
and  beseech  Miss  Owenson  to  sue  for  a  separate  mainte- 
nance in  behalf of "  Ida."  Having  premised  thus  much,  on 
a  matter  of  such  import  to  the  readers  of  romances,  I  may 
now  leave  Ida  to  mention  ber  birthplace. 

Setting  aside  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  all  those  asso 
■ia lions  which  it  would  be  pedantic  and  superfluous  to  re- 
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capitulate,  the  very  situation  of  Athens  uould  render  it  the 
favourite  of  all  who  have  eyes  for  art  or  nature.  Tbe  cli- 
mate, to  me  at  least,  appeared  a  perpetual  spring ;  daring 
eight  month*  I  never  passed  a  day  without  being  as  many 
hours  on  horseback :  rain  is  extremely  rare ;  snow  never 
lies  in  the  plains,  and  a  cloudy  cUy  is  an  agreeable  rarity. 
In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  every  part  of  the  East  which  I  vi- 
sited, except  Ionia  ami  Attica,  I  perceived  no  such  superio. 
rity  of  climate  to  our  <iwn  ;  and  at  Constantinople,  where  I 
pa»»ed  May.  June,  and  part  of  July,  (1810.)  you  might 
>:  damn  the  climate,  and  complain  of  spleen,"  five  days  out 
of  seven. 

The  air  of  the  Mirea  is  heavy  and  unwholesome,  but  the 
moment  you  pass  the  isthmus 'in  the  direction  of  Megara 
the  change  is  strikingly  perceptible.  But  I  fear  Hesiod 
will  still  be  found  correct  in  bis  description  of  a  Boeotian 
winter. 

We  fo:jnd  at  Livadia  an  «  Esprit  fort"  in  a  Greek  bishop, 
of  all  free-ihink*>rs!  This  worthy  hypocrite  rallied  bis 
own  religion  with  great  intrepidity  (but  not  before  his 
flock)  and  talked  of  a  mass  as  u  "  O.piioneria."  It  was  im- 
possible to  think  better  of  him  lor  this;  but,  for  a  Boeotian, 
he  was  brisk  with  all  his  absjrdity.  This  phenomenon, 
(with  the  exception  indeed  of  Thebes,  tbe  remains  of  Cbae- 
ronea,  the  plain  of  Platea,  Orchomenus.  Livadia,  and  its 
nominal  cave  of  Tropbonius^  w as  the  only  remarkable 
thing  we  saw  before  we  passed  M  >unt  Citbarron. 

The  fountain  of  Dirre  turns  a  mill;  at  least,  my  c  ompa- 
oi'in  (who  resolved  at  once  to  be  both  cleanly  and"  classical 
bathed  in  it)  pr  nounred  it  to  be  the  fountain  of  Dirce,  and 
any  body  who  thinks  it  worth  while  may  contradict  him. 
At  Castri  we  drank  of  half  a  dozen  streamlet*,  some  not  of 
the  purest,  before  we  decided  to  our  satisfaction  which  was 
the  true  Oastalian.  and  even  thai  had  a  villainous  twang, 
probably  from  the  snow,  though  it  did  not  throw  us  into  as 
epic  fever,  like  poor  Dr.  Chandler. 

From  Fort  Phyie.  of  which  large  remains  still  exist,  the 
Plain  of  Athens,  Penielicus,  Hymettus.  the  £gean.  and  tbe 
Acropolis,  burst  ut>on  the  eye  at  once;  in  my  opinion,  a 
more  glorious  prospect  t!<an  ev.  n  Cintra  or  Islarabol.  Not 
tbe  view  from  tbeTroad,  with  Ida,  tbe  Hellespont,  and  tbe 
more  distant  Mount  Athos,  caa  equ.d  it,  though  so  superior 
in  extent 

I  beard  murh  of  the  beauty  of  Arcadia,  but  eiceptin?  the 
view  from  the  monastery  iT  Megaspelion  (wbirb  is  inferior 
to  Ziiza  in  a  command  "of  country)  and  tbe  descent  from 
the  mountains  on  tbe  way  from  Tripolitza  to  Argos,  Area 
•*.\i  has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  tbe  name. 

<;  Slernitur,  et  d*u/c«r  moriens  rerainiscitur  Argos." 

Virgil  could  have  put  this  in  o  tbe  mouth  of  none  but  an 
Argive;  and  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  it  does  not  de- 
serve the  epithet.  And  if  tbe  Polynices  of  Statins  who. 
•'In  mediis  audit  duo  lilora  campis,vdid  actually  bear  both 
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suores  in  crossing  tbe  isthmus  of  Corintb,  be  had  better 
ears  than  have  ever  been  worn  in  such  a  journey  since. 

ens,"  says  a  celebrated  topograpuer  "  is  still  the 
nxMi  polished  city  of  Greece.*  Perhaps  it  may  be  of 
G  ftct  but  not  of' the  Gr teles  ;  for  Joannina  in  Luirus  is 
universally  allowed,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  superior  in 
the  wealth,  refinement,  learning,  and  dialect  of  its  inhabi- 
tiou.  The  Athenians  are  remarkable  for  their  cunning; 
■  ■iwer  orders  are  not  improperly  characterized  hi 
that  proverb  which  classes  ibem  w  ith  tbe  Jews  of  Salonica, 
and  tbe  Turks  of  the  Negropont." 

Among  the  various  foreigners  resident  in  Aihens,  French, 
Italians,  Germans,  Ragusans  be.  there  was  never  a  diffe- 
reoce  of  opinion  in  tbeir  estimate  of  tbe  Greek  character, 
though  on  all  other  topics,  they  disputed  with  great  acri- 

M   Fauvel   the  French   Consul,  who    ha>   passed    thirty 
ncipally  at  Athens,  and  to  whose  talenis  as  an  ar- 
_'enilem«n  none  who  have  known  him 
aw  their  testimony,  has  frequently  declared   in  my 
bearing,  that  the  Greeks  do  not  deserve   to  be  emancipa- 
ting on   the  gn.unds  of  their  **  national  and  in- 
Jrvidual  depravity.'1  while  he  forgot  that  such  depravity  is 
to  be  attributed  to  causes  which  can  only  be  removed  by 
tbe  measure  he  reprolwtes. 

Mr.  Roque,  a  French  merchant  of  respectability  long  set- 
tled in  Athens,  assert*  d  with  the  most  amusing  gravity : 
'  Sir  th«-y  are  the  same  canaille  that  existed  in  the  days  of 
let r  an  alarming  remark  tii  ibe  "  Laudator  tem- 
7**1%  am."  The  ancients  b  unshed  Themistocles  ;  the  mo- 
derns cheat  Monsieur  Koque ,  thus  great  men  have  ever 
i*en  treated ! 

Fn  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  fixtures,  and  most  of 
the  Englikhmen.  Germans,  Danes,  kc  ot  passage,  came 
Jv^r  by  degrees  to  tbeir  opinion,  on  much  tbe  same  grounds 
that  it  Turk  in  England  would  condemn  the  nation  by 
wbotetale,  because  he  was  wrnuged  by  his  lacquey,  and 
r^ed  by  bi«.  washerwoman. 

v  it  was  not  a   little  staggering  when  the  Sieurs 

rauvtl  and   LuMeri.  tie  two  greatest  demagogues  of  tbe 

■livid*-  between  them  the  power  of  Pericles  and 

Cl^on,  and  puzzle   tbe  poor  Waywode 

»ith  perpetual   differences,  agreed  in  tbe  utter  condemna- 

lla  virtule  redemptum  "of  the  Greeks  in  general, 

and  tbe  Athenians  in  particular. 

f  own   humble    opinion,  I  am  loth    to  hazard  it. 

as  I  do.  that  there  be  now  in  MS.    no  less  than 

five  tours  of  tbe  first  magnitude  and  of  the  most  tbreaten- 

ng  aspect,  all   in  typopraph.ral  arr-y.  by  persons  of  wit 

<1   boooor,  and  regular  co.i.mon-place   books;  but   if  I 

n»y  say  this  without  offence,  it  seems  to  roe  rather  hard  to 

—  ire  ao  positively  and  pertinaciously,  as  almost  every 

r  has  declared,  (bat  the  Greeks,  because  they  are  very 

wul  never  be  better.  ■ 

I  Soipnini  have  led  us  astray  by  their  panegyr- 
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ics  and  projects-,  but,  on  the  oMi-r  hand,  De  Pauw  i 
Thornton  have  debased  the  Greeks  bejoi.d  their 
merits. 

The  Greeks  will   never  be   independent:  tbev  will  rv 
be  sovereigns   as    heretofore,  and    G'wl    fori  nl    tbey  ( 
should.'  but    tbey  may    be  subject?    without   he 
Oar  colonies  are  not  independent.  !>ut  tbe\  an 
dustriuus,  and  >ucb  may  Greece  be  hereafter 

At  present,  like    the  Catholic*  of  Ireland   and  the 
throughout  the  world,  and  si.cb  other  cud.eiied  and 
rodox  people,  ihey  suffer  all    the    moral  ami    , 
that  can  afflict  humanity.     Ti  <  ir  life  i«  a  sin 
truth  ;  they  are  vicious  in  their  own  del  - 
unused  to    i-  ndoes*.  tint!  when  if. 

it  tbey   I  ok  upon  it  with  suspicion,    s  a  «:   p     fun  b»  ( 
snap?  at  your  ho^eis  if  you  atteinp    to  careM  him. 
are   ungrateful,  noo  riou  ty,  abmninablj 
is  the  general  cry.     Now  ,  in  'he  name  m 
are  they  to  be  grateful  ?     Where  is  ttie  human  being 
ever  conferred  a  benefit  on  Greek  or  Greets  ?     They  are  to 
be  grateful  to  the  Turks  for  their  fetters,  ami 
for  tbetr  broken  promises  and  lying  counsels.       They  are  to 
be  gratefm  to   the  aiti*t  *  bo  engraves  their  rums, 
the   antiquary    who   c-irnes    them    away  :  to  ibe   tr*^^^| 
whose  jamss  ry  flogs    them,   ami   to   the   -crihhler  '^^H 
journal    nbuses  them  !     This  is  the  amount  of  their  O^^H 
tions  to  foreigners. 

II 

Franciscan  Convent,  Athens,  January  23,  IMS 

Amongst    the  remnants   of  the  Iwrrmrou*    pc    c\    of  the 

earlier  ages,  are  the  trace-  of  bondage  wbirb  yet   t  xittH 

different  countries  .  whose  inhabitants,  however  dividedfl 

religion  and  manners,  almost  nil  agree  in  o(.pr. 

The  English  have  at   iasi  coni|Ms<ionated  ibeir  Negroeg, 
and  unoer  a    les>    bigoted  governmen  ,  may  ; 
dav  reiease  their  Catholic  i»reihren  ,  »>ut   the    iolerp 
of  foreigners  alone  can  i  manciple  the  (Jre<  k- 
v*i*e.  appear  tn    havr     *»    ..mall   a    chance    of   redemotioa 
from  the  Turks,  a,»  the  Jt-ws  have  f*om  mankind  m  \  * 
Of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  oio»   m   r~ 

me.i    of  Europe    UeV(  te     n  u<  l>  of  InjB 
time  to    tlie   study  "I"  ibe  <iree»   writer-  L 

be  more   usefully  si»nt  in  m  so  rn  g  thi 
>  iems.  we  ire  iierhaps  mor-    i  gl    ciul  than  ihey  o> 
serve;  and  while  every  nan  ol  any  pre  e.sionMo  learning 
i«  tiring   out   his   youth,  anrt  often   his  age.  in  t|,p  jtu.ly  « 
lh>-  language  and  of  ihe  b  'rangue*  of  the    Attieniap  dema* 

f.'gues  in  lavour  of  freedom,  tt'e  real  or  supposed  d> 
ants  of  tbese  sturdy  republicans,  are  left  to  the  actual  ty- 
ranny of  their  masiers,  almough  a  very  slight  effort 
quired  to  strike  off  their  chams 

To  talk,  as  the  Greeks  t'emeelve*  do.  of  their  rising 
Again  to  their  pristine  superiority,  would  be  ridiculous  ;  af 
tbe  rest  of  the  world  must  resume  its  barbarism,  after  re*> 
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die  tovereicnty  of  Greece,  but  there  seems   to  be 

except  in  the  apathy  of  the  Franks, 

ing   ;v     useful  dependency,  or  even  a   free 

guarantee: — under  correction,  howe- 

nany,  and  well-informed  men  d-ubt 

if  tin-. 

'  their  ho,>e,  though  they  are 
••i  in  opinion  ujion  the  subject  of  their  pro- 
Rfhpion  recommends  the  Russians;   but 
e   :wice    ben  deceived    md  abandoned   by  that 
power,  and    the    dreadful    lesson    they   received    after  the 
i*  desertion  in  the  More.,  has  never  been  forgotten. 
»ch  they  dislike;  although  the  subjugation  of  the 
v  ill,  prob-ibly,  be   attended   by  the  delive- 
>tal  Greece.    The  islanders  look  to  the  En- 
•y  have   very  lately  possessed  them 
■Lin  republic,  I'on'u  excepted.     But  whoe- 
ver appear  with  arms  in  their  hands  will  be  welcome ;  and 
irrves.  heaven    have   mercy  on    the   Otto- 
nnot  exi»eci  ii    rom  the  Gia«urs 
•-ad  ofconsuleri     •  whn'  'hev  have  been,  and  spe- 
n  what  they  may  b. ,le-  u-  lo  >k  at  them  as  they  are 
tsible  to  i  ecncile  the  contrariety  of opi- 
me,    particularly   die    merchants,   decry  tap    'he 
language:  other*,  generally  travel- 
ulogy,  in  t  publishing   very 
i  *fied   on  lb   ir    former  state,  which 
el  on  their  present  lot.  than  the  exis- 
he  future  fortui  es  of  Peru 
*  .nils  idem    the  natural   <-n!- 

'ii -n  ;  another,  no   less  inpeniou.-,  wil     not 
f  any  body,  an'l  denk  s    their 
•  orients;    .     third,  more   i    ueni-as 
eek  empire  on  a  Russian  foundation, 
)  ad   the  chimeras   •  f  Catharii  e  II 
.',  wh?t  c:  n  ii  in.ixirt 
i.ien      a  ci-ians  or  n  t?    r  the 

he    bees  of  Hyinetus, 

■  .  to  wl  ieh  they  once  likened  them- 

il    he  he  of  a    H  misb, 

wh...  .  xi'p|it  n  \V. ■irh. 

nine.!  with    i   .Ii    ire  of  being  descended  from  Ca 

much  :>i><>iind   in   the  eood 

■    i  der  even  their  claims  to  at* 

v  cruel,   then,  ir    Mr. 

f  all  that  lime 

f  which   they  are  the 

in     all    their  own.     It 

publish  together. aed  compan   the 

ill    De  Pauw    K.ion  and    Son- 

c  r  on  the  other.    Mr, 

aims    t..   publir  •■  .n. 

•nee  at  Pera  ;  perhaps 

Turks  but  this  can  give  him 
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no  more  insight  into  the  real  state  of  Greece  and  ber  inha- 
bitants, than  as  many  years  spent  in  Wapping  into  that  ot 
the  Western  highlands. 

'The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  live  in  Fanal;  and  if  Mr. 
Thornton  did  not  oftener  cross  the  Golden  Horn  than  hit 
brother  merchants  are  accustomed  to  do.  1  should  piao>  no 
great  reliance  on  his  information.  1  actually  beard  one  of 
these  gentlemen  boast  of  their  little  general  intercourse 
with  the  city,  and  assert  of  himself  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
that  he  had  beeu  but  four  times  at  Constantinople  in  at 
mar.y  years. 

As  to  Mr.  Thornton's  voyages  in  the  Black  Sea.  with 
Greek  vessels,  they  gave  him  the  same  idei  of  Greece  as  a 
cruise  to  Berwick  in  a  Scotch  smack  would  of  Johnny 
Grot's  b  >u>e.  Upon  what  ^r-unds  then  does  he  arrogate 
the  right  of  condemning  by  wholesale  a  body  o-  men.  of 
whom  he  can  know  so  little?  It  Is  rather  a  curious 
cumstance  that  Mr.  Thornton,  who  so  lavishly  dispraises 
Pouqueville  on  every  occasion  of  m-ntionin?  the  Turks, 
bas  yet  recourse  to  him  as  authority  on  the  Greeks,  and 
terms  him  an  impartial  observer.  Now  Dr.  Pouqueville  is 
as  little  entitled  to  that  appellation,  as  Mr  Thornton  to 
co'  fer  it  on  him 

The  fact  is  we  are  deplorably  in  want  of  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular  their  litera- 
ture, nor  is  there  any  probability  of  our  being-  bet'er  nc- 
quaimeil.  till  our  intercourse  becomes  more  intimate  or 
their  independence  confirmed  ;  the  regulations  of  passing 
travellers  are  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  the  invectives 
of  angry  fact,  rs;  but  till  something  more  can  be  attained, 
we  must  be  content  with  the  little  to  be  acquired  fr>m  si- 
milar sources.* 

*A  word,  en  passant,  n-ith  Mr   Thornton  and  Dr.  Pouque- 
villi,  zvko  hav  Ihch  guilty  between  thtm  of  sadly  dipping  the 
•  Tmrkkk. 

Dr.  Po-qu-vi/le  tells  a  longitoryoja  Moslem  who  ru allow- 
ed '.orrosiv  sublimate  in  such  quantities  that  he  acquired  the 
name  of  Su  ley  man  Yeyen."  i-   e.  quoth  the    doctor,  -  Saley- 
man  the  eater  of  corrosive  sublimate'1    M  Aha."  thinks  Mr. 
Thtrnton  [angry  with  the  Doctor  for  the  fiftieth  tii.ie    • 
I    Might    you?"'  -  Then,  in  a  not>    twic*  the  thi  i. 
Doctor's  anecdote,  he  questions  the  Doctor's  profu~iency  in  the 
Turkish   tongue,  and   his   veracity  in    his  oxen  —  ■*  For*  ob- 
sen  is  M'    Thornton  (after  inflictir.g  on  us  the  tough  ; 
pie  -,f  a  Turkish  verb)  ••  it  means  nothing  mo^e  than 
man  t    e    uter."'  and  quite  cashiers  the  supplementary  ' 
'imatrj"     S-w  both  are    right,  and  both    are  wring.     If  Mr. 
Thornton  when  he  ntxt  resides  "fourteen  years  in  the  facto- 
ry," will   consult    his  Turkish   dictionary,  or  ask  any  of  hit 
Stamboline    acquaintance,  he  will  discover  that  "  Suleyma'n 
yeyen."  put  together  discreetly,  mean  the  u  swallow  er  ol 
innate."  without  any  '«  Suleyman,"  in  the  case  ;  ••  Suit  j 
signifying  "  corrosive    sublimate,"  and  not  being   a  p-nptr 
name  on  this   occasion,  although    it    he    an   orthodox  name 
enough  wi'.h  the    addition  of  an  d.     Afi  nlon't 
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r  defective  those  may  be,  they  are  preferable  to 

vs  of  men  who  have  read   superficially  of  the 

ir.d  seen  nothing  of  the  moderns,   such  as   De 

\  when  he  asserts  that  the  British    breed   of 

set  is  ruined  by  Newmarket,  and  ilia  t  the  Spartans  were 

-»rds  m  the  field,  betrays  an  equal  knowledge  of  En- 

»nd  Spartan  men.    His-  philosophical  obser- 

ve  a    much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  "  p<  eti- 

uld  not  be  expected  that  he  who  so  liberally 

demos  some  o:   the  most  celebrated  institutions  of  the 

'u>uld  have  mercy  on  the  modern  Greeks  ;  and 

■  •riunatriy  happens,  that  the  absurdity  of  his  hyp  thesis 

iiefatbers,  refutes  bis  sentence  on  themselves- 
<  t  us  trust,  the  t,  thai  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  De 
iw,  and  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Thornton,  there  is  a  reason- 
»  hope  ot  the  redemption  of  a  race  of  men,  who,  wiiat- 
r  may  be  the  errors  of  their  religion  and  policy,  have 
n  amp.y  punished  by  three  centuries  and  a  half  of  cap- 


Ill. 

A t hens,  Franciscan  Convent,  March  17,  1811, 
M  I  must  li  ive  some  ialk  with  this  learned  Theban." 
Some  nme  after  my  return  from  Constantinople   to  this 
city,    I  received  the  thirty-fir>t  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
*-  *  great  favour,  md  certainly  at  "his  distance  an 
>le  one,  from  tbe  captain  of  an  English  frigat-  off 
Salamis-     In  that  number,  Art   3-  containing   tWfe  review 
of  a  French  translation  nt  Suabo,  ther^  are  introduced  some 
00  the  mo  ;ern  Greeks, and  their  literature,  with  a 
omit  of  Coray,  a  co  translator  in  the  French  ver- 
sion.    On  those  remarks  I  mean  to  ground  a  few  observa- 
nces, and  the  spo'.  where  I  now  write  wdl  I  hope  be  suffi- 
cient excuse  lor  introducing  tbem  in  a  work  in  some  de- 
r-ited  with  the  subject     Coray,  the  must  celebrat- 
ed of  living  Greeks,  at  least  among  the  Franks,  was  born 
at  Srio  (in  :he  Review  Smyrna  is  stated,  I  have  reason  to 
think  incorrectly),  and.  besides  the  translatio  i  of  Beccaria 
Md  oiher  works  mentioned  by  the  reviewer,  has   publish- 
on  in  Komiir  and  F'«-nch,  if  I  may  trust  the  as- 
Danish  ir*v«  here  lately  arrivedfrom  Paris; 
but  the  latent  we   hive  seen  h»re  in  French  and  Greek  is 
Gregory   Zolikogloou.»    Coray  has  recently  been 

hints  of  profound  0  ientulisnt.  h?   might  hurt  found 
ihii  out  he  fore  he  sung  such  petaus  over  D     Piiq^ville. 

this    I  th<*lc  'Travellers   versus  Fnrtors  "  shall   he 
our  motto,  though  the     above    Mr.  Thornton    has   condtmud 

iu  c nine, ,"  for  mist  ike   and  misrepresentation   '■  }f' 
Sutor   ultra  crtpidajn."  •'  £fo    merchant    beyond    his   bu'es.'" 
the  bentfit'f  Thornton,  u  S*tor,"  is  not  a  proper 
natne, 

"  I  have  in  my  possession  an  excellent  Lexicon  u  Tp'7«\UcT- 
J0»."  vskkh  I  have  received  in  exchange  from  S-  G — Esq  for 

'.m  :  my  antiquarian  friend:  have  never  forgatlfr. 
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involved  iu  an  onpleasant  controversy  with  M.  Gail,'  a  Par 
siau  commentator  and  editor  of  some  translations  from  tbe  I 
Greekfpoets  in  consequence  of  the  Institute  having  award- 
ed him  tbe  prize  for  bis  version  of  Hippocrates  '•  n£pi'»3a- 
tcov,''  &c-  to  the  disparagement,  and  consequently   dtsplea 
sore,  of  the  said  Gail.    T»  his  exertions  literary  and  patrio- 
tic, great  praise  is  undoubtedly  due.  but  a  part  of  that  praise 
ought  noi  to  be  withheld  from  the  rwo  brothers  Zosimado 
merchants settled  in  Leg-horn)  who  sent  him  to  Pari- 
■aintaiped  him.  lor'he  express  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
ancient,  and  adding  In  the  modern,   researches  of  bis  coun- 
trymen     Curay   bowpvr,  i.«  not  considered  by  his  country- 
men equal  to  s->me  who  lived  in  the  two    In- 
more  particularly    Dorotheas   »f  Mirylene,  whose  H 
writings  are  so  much  esteem  d  by  th- 
terms  him  "  Mi-c  t  *  ©   i  .       Z       \ 

E».).r  .    •.  "     (P-  224.  Ecc!e«ia=tical  History.'  vol.  ir.; 

Panagiotes  Kndiikas,  the  translator  of  Fontenell' 
Katnarise,.  WIl0  tran«lat>-d  Ore'lus  Lura  us  on  ihe  Uni- 
verse in  French.  Christodoalaa,  aid  more  particularly  Psa- 
»iui.  wb'in  I  hive  conversed  with  in  Joannina.  are  a 'so  in 
high  repute  among  their  literati.  The  last-mentioned  bat 
puhlislied  in  Romaic  and  Lathi  a    •  ork  on   "  Tru*  happi- 

dedicated  to  Catharine  II      But  p.ilyroi-. 
ed  by  the  reviewer  to  be  the   only  modern  except    C 
who  has  distinguished  himself  by  a  knowledge  of  He 
if  he   be  tbe  Polvz>i.  Lain  f  Ya'nina   who  has 

published  a  number  of    edition    in  Romaic,    was   :  either 
more  nor  less  than  an  itinerant  vender  of  books  :  with  the 

Bts  of  irhiet   h»*   had  n-  concern  beyond   I 
tbe  title  page  placed  th^r    to  wettre  his  properly  in  the  pub- 
lication ;  and  he  was,  mor-  He  of 
scholasiic  acquirements      As  the  name,  however,  is  r 

n.  <ome  other  Poiyxota  may  have  edited  tbe  Epistles 
Of  Ar:«  aenetus. 

Ii  is  lobe  regretted  thai  the  system  of  continental  ' 
ade  has  closed  the  few  chann-  Is  tbmsrc  h  which  the  9 
EBCfiwd  their  pnhlicannn-.  p-irti'  ularh  V 
Even  the  common  grammars  f»r  child  n 
dear  tor  the  lower  orders.     Amo'>jr«'.  sheir  or  _ 
the  Ge<  and  a 

and   poetic  il 
tw-  met  v*itb  :    their  gram: 
and  four  languages,  are    num   : 
Their  po»  try  i<  in  rhyme.     7 

*  In  GuiPs  pamphlet  against  Cnray  he  talks  / 

I       m:i    'God  .'  tkrtm  an   Hilltnisti  I 

rious  h  tkotr  aulkanuhe 

.    ■■ttrl  t\t  pass  tgt  mtri  '»  similarity  'if  style 

th(  cmtroTcrnnlists  of  all  polished  countries  ;  London 
'■burgh  could  hardly  paraiUl  thi    I 
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lately  seen  is  a  satire  in  dialogue  between  a  Russian,  En- 
glish, and  French  traveller,  and  the  W  yvvode  of  Walla-. 
chia  (or  Blackbey,  as  iney  term  him.)  an  archbishop,  a 
merchant,  and  *-ogia  B*chi  (or  primate.)  in  succession; 
to  all  of  whom  under  the  Turks  ihe  writer  attributes  their 
present  degeneracy.  Their  songs  are  sometimes  pretty 
and  pathetic,  but  their  tunes  generally  unpleasing  to  the 
ear  of  a  Frank  :  the  best  is  the  famous  ••  AsuTf  naiSss  toh 
E\»nw»i"  hy  the  unfortunate  Riga.  But  from  a  catalogue 
of  m>re  than  sixty  authors  now  befor-  me.  o.i'y  fifteen  can 
be    found    who  have  touched  on   any  thenio  except  theo* 

I  am  entrusted  with  a  commission  by  a  Greek  of  Atbe..s 
named  Mannarotuuri,  to  make  arrangements,  if  possible, 
lor  printing  in  U>mli>n  a  translation  id  1)  .nhelemi's  Ana- 
rharsis  i.i  Romaic,  as  he  hi-  imotbe  opportunity  unless  be 
dispatches  the  MS. to  Vienna  Sea  and  Danube. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  >  school  es  abiishe  >  at  Hecatonesi, 
and  su;>presse.  i  the  iostigatioi  o  S<  oastiarii  ;  he  me*ns 
'"■  idonies,  or  in  Turkish  ,  Haiva.i  ;  ,-.  low  on  the  c<  ntinent 
.•here  that  institution  lor  a  hu.idred  students  andthiee  pro- 
fessors still  esis  s.  It  is  true  ;  lishnient  was 
disturded  by  the  P'.rte.  under  the  ridiculous  pre'ext  that  the 
Greeks  were  constructing  a  fortress  ins  end  •  t  a  college, 
but  on  investigation,  and  the  pay  e..t  of  some  purses  to 
the  Divan,  it  has  >een  permitted  to  continue  The  princi- 
pal professor,  named  Venaimen  (i.  e.  Benjamin),  is  stated  to 
be  a  man  of  talent,  t>u:  a  free  'Inn  ei .  H-  whs  born  in 
Lesbos,  studied  in  Italy,  ana  i?  niastei  of  IT-ilenic,  Latin, 
and  "ime  Frank  languages;  besides  a  smatte  ing  of  the 
sciences. 

Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  farther  on  this  to- 
pic than  may  allude  to  'he  article  in  <|u>  st.  n.  I  cannot  but 
oi  servt-  that  the  reviewer's  lamentation  over  The  fall  of  the 
Greeks  appears  singular,  when  hi  close  it  with  these 
"  the  changi  i  to  be  attributed  to  thiir  misfortunes 
physical  dig  ad  at  ion."  It  may  be  true 
thai  the  tiree,s  are  not  phystca  ;v  degenerated,  «nd  that 
Constantinople  com  n  it  changed  mas- 

ters as  many  men  ot  six  *eei  and  upwards  as  in  the  hour  of 
;ity,  Dui  atii  ier.  t  history;  li  tics  smtruct 

:img  mere  than  physical  perfectioB is  necessa- 
.11  md^(  ^n Hence;  and  the 
x  imple  o:  the  near 
r  d  national  decay 
The  Reviewer  mentions  a  plan,  •'  vet  bflttvenoy  Potemkin, 
to    tlii-  purinVano    of  the  Romaic,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
a   to  procui'i*  any  tidi      s   nr   traces   ol  its  exist 

g  for  the  Greeks  , 

out  it  w.is  suppressed  by  1  not  been  revived  by 

•  -  ssor. 

There  i*  i  .-lip  of   he  pen,  md  it  c;in  only  be  n  slip  of  the 

pen,  in   p.  :.8.  No.   31.    I  the   Edinburgh"  Review,*where 

'■  We  are  told  that  when  the  capital  ■•;' 

VOL   1 
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the  East  yielded  to  Solyma  i"— It  may  be  presume d  that  this 
!ast  word  will  in  a  future  editiun  l.eal'erd  to  Mahomet 
II*  The  ••  ladies  of  <  onstantinople,''  it  teems,  a:  that  p€- 
riod  spoke  a  dialer,  '•  which  would  not  have  i<srraced  the 
lips  of  an  Athenian.''  I  do  1201  know  how  that  i.  ighi  be.  but 
am  sorry  to  say,  the  ladies  in  general,  and  'he  Athenians  in 
particular,  are  much  altered  ;  being  far  from  choice  either 
in  their  dialect  or  expressions,  as  the  whole  Attic  race  are 
barbarous  to  a  proverbv, 

"  O.  A6nva    rrpoTn  x^'Ra 

^p«$  Tpf^f.i  Tu-pa." 
I  a  Gibbon,  v.  1  x  .  p.  161 .  is  the  following  sentence  : — "The 
vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  was  gross  and  barba:Ous,  tbui  sb 
the  compositions  ol  the  church  and  palace  sometimes  affec- 
ted to  copy  the  purity  of  the  Aire  models  "  Whatever 
may  be  ajserted  on  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  "  the  ladies  ■><  Constantinople,"  in  the  reign  of  ihe 
last  Caesar,  spoke  a  pt.rer  dialect  than  Anna  l  omr.ena 
wrote  three,  enturies  before:  and  those  royal  pages  are  not 
esteemed  the  i>est  model*  of  compoaitW  n,  aHiougb  the 
princess  7\corlav  ti\Ev  \K?lbClZ  \tliu  «  tqv  In  the 
Fannl,  and  in  Yanina.  the  best  Greek  is  spoken  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter there  is  a  flourishing  school  under  the  direction  of  Psa* 
lira 

There  is  now  in   Athens  a  pupil  ol  Psalida**,  who  is  ma- 

Itinea  tmir  of  observation  through  Greece  ;  be  is  indulgent, 

and  belter  educated  tl  an  a  fellow-comm*  r.er  of  Bto&l  cofle- 

I  mention  this  as  a  pro»f  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is 

not  dormant  am   ngst  die  I 

The  Reviewer  mention.*  Mr.  Wright,  the  anther  of  'be 
beautilul  poem  •  H  trae  1  ricne."  as  qualified  to  Live  netails 
of  these  nominal  k  man*  and  th  generate  Greek  .  a  d  al«o 
of  their  language  ;hu'  Mr.Wrigbl  d  poet  and  aii 

*  In  ufarmtr  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Rtvi'W.  1P08,  it  is 

observed  ;     "Lrrd   Biron  pesit-t    MOM    of  a*l    tarit,  ytars    in 

id,wkert  kt  might  have   leam\t  tha:  pibroch   does  not 

mean      ■     '  'it/   more   than    duet    means    a    fiddle-'' 

fS  oil  and  that  ;■■  'cm.  »  tj    the 

R  run  learned  that  S  I   m»:  meant  Mabc 
any  nwrt  than  rri  i  al  ibilily  '—buttle 

u  Ccr  Umtu  inqmt  i  icem  prorbrmus  cum  .  agit  s  " 
Tie  mistake  termed  so  completely  a  lapse  •  ■fthepc*  /rem  the 
geat  similarity  or'  the  two  words  and  the  total  •  !)•.»  nee 
of  error  from  the  forme-  pages  cf  the  litcaru  hnatheni) 
that  I  should  have  paved  it  over  as  in  thtttxt.  had  I 
cei-oed  in  the  j£dintwgk  Review  much  facetious  exultation  on 
ull  such  detections, parti-warty  a  recent  rne.  where  words  and 
syllables  are  sub; -Is  of  d  quisition  and  transposition  ;  and 
the  above-mention' d  para'ltl  passage  in  my  owi-  case  irresis- 
tibly propelled  me  to  hint  how  much  casir  it  is  to  be  critical 
than  correct.  The  gentlemen,  atrci'ng  <n joyed,  many  a  tri- 
umph on  such  vktorusttrill  hardly  begrudgt  mt  a  slight  ova- 
tion ft 
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able  man,  has  made  a  mistake  where  he  states  the  Albani- 
an dialect  of  the  Romaic  to  approximate  the  nearest  to  the 
Hellenic :  for  the  Albanians  speak  a  Romaic  as  notoriously 
corrupt  as  the  Scotch  of  Aberdeeushire,  or  ihe  Italians  of 
Naples.  Yanina,  (where,  next  to  the  Fanal,  the  Greek  is 
purest)  although  the  capita'  of  Aii  Pacha's  dominions,  is 
not  in  Albania  but  Epiros;  and  beyond  Delvinachi  in  Alba- 
nia Proper  apto  Argyroca^tro  and  lepaleen  (beyond  which 
I  did  not  advance)  t':ey  spea*  worse  Greek  than  even  the 
Athenians.  I  was  al'ended  for  a  year  -uid  a  half  by  two  of 
Cae-e  singular  mountaineers,  whose  mother  tongue  is  lily- 
ric,  and  I  never  heard  them  or  their  countrymen  (whom  I 
have  seen,  not  omy  at  home,  hut  to  the  amount  ot  twenty 
thousand  in  the  army  of  Vely  Picha)  praised  for  their 
Greek,  out  often  laughed  at  for  their  provincial  barbarisms. 

I  have  in  my  possession  about  iwenty-five  letters,  amongst 
which  some  from  the  Bey  of  Corinth,  written  ;o  me  by  No- 
taras,  the  Cogia  Bachi,  and  others  by  the  dragoman  of  the 
Caimacani  of  the  Morea  (which  last  governs  in  Vely  Pa- 
cha's absence)  are  said  to  be  favourable  specimens  of  their 
epistolary  style.  I  also  received  some  at  Constantinople 
from  private  persons,  written  in  a  most  hyperbolical  style, 
but  in  the  true  antique  character.  The  reader  will  find  a 
fac-simile  of  the  hand-writing  of  a  go.d  scribe,  with  spe- 
cimens of  the  Romaic  in  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

The  Revif -  wer  proceeds,  after  some  remarks  on  the  tongue 
in  its  past  and  pre-eui  state,  to  a  paradox  (page  59)  o  the 
great  mischief  the  knowledge  of  his  own  language  has  done 
to  Coray.  who  it  seem-.,  is  less  likely  to  understand  the  an- 
cit  at  Greek,  because  he  is  perfect  master  of  the  modern! 
Tn  •  observation  follows  a  paiagraph,  recommending,  in 
explicit  terms,  the  study  of  the  Romaic,  as  a  u  powerful  aux- 
diary,"  noi  only  to  the  traveller  and  foreign  merchant,  but 
also  the  classical  scholar  .  in  short  to  ev«ry  body  except 
the  only  person  who  can  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
uses:  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  >ur  old  language  is  con- 
jectured to  be  probably  more  attainable  by  *  foreigners," 
than  by  ourselves!  N*  »w  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a 
Dutch  Tyro  m  our  tongue  (albeit  himself  of  Saxon  blood) 
would  be  s.idly  perplex*^!  « ith  -Sir  Tns.rem,"  or  any  other 
given  "  Auchinlech  MS."  with  or  without  a  grammar  or 
glossary;  and  to  niOM  apprehensions  it  seems  evident,  that 
none  but  a  native  can  acquire  a  competent,  far  less  com- 
plete, knowledge  of  our  ahsolete  idioms.  We  may  give 
the  critic  credit  for  his  ingenuity,  but  no  more  believe  him 
thin  we  do  S model's  Lisniabago.  who  maintains  that  the 
purest  English  is  spoken  in  Ediogurgh.  Tha' Coray  may 
err  is  very  possible  ;  but  if  he  does,  the  fault  is  in  the  man 
rather  than  in  bis  mother  tongue,  which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
of  the  greatest  aid  to  the  native  student.— Here  the  Review- 
er proceeds  to  business  on  Strabo's  translators,  and  here  I 
close  my  remarks. 

Sir  W.  Drummond,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Dr. 
I  *  Captain  Leake,  Mr.  Cell,  SI:\  Walpvile-  acd.  wans 
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others  now  in  England,  have  all  the  requisites  to  furnish  de- 
tails of  this  .alien  people  The  few  obsei rations  I  hare  of- 
fered I  should  Lave  left  wher^-  I  made  them,  had  not  the 
article  in  question  and  above  all  the  spot  where  I  r> 
induced  me  to  advert  to  those  pages  which  the  advantage 
present  situation  enabled  me  to  clear,  or  at  least  to 
make  the  attempt. 

I  have  ^n  eavoured  to  wave  the  personal  feelings,  whicL 
rise  in  despite  of  me  in  touching  upon  any  part  of  the 
Edinbur?b   Review,  rot  fiom  a  wish  I  .he  fa- 

vour of  its  wr'ters.  or  10  cancel  the  remembrance  of  a  syl- 
lable I  have  t  1  ly  from  a  sense  of 
the  impropriety  of  rrnxirg  up  private    resentments  with  a 
disquisition  of  the  present   kind,  and  more  particui 
this  distance  of  time  and  place. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  TURKS. 
The  difficulties  of  travelling  in    Turkey  have  been  much 
exaggerated,  or   raiher    h  rably  diminished    of 

la'e  years      1  been  I  *aeo  into  a  kind 

civility,  very  c  >naf  rtable  10  voyagers. 
I»  is  haz-rd  as  to  >ay  n  ucL  on  the  *utject  uf  Turks  and 
Turkey  :  smce  it    is   possible   t*  I  v    amoi  gM  them  twenty 
years  without  acquiring  informa,  from    ibeu.- 

A*  tar  a*  my  own  slight  experience  carried  tr.e  I 
lave  n  >  complaint  to  make;  on:  am  indebted  for  many  d« 
riiities  (I  mifht  almost  «ay  iriem  jcn  hospitali- 

li  Kacha  of  the  M   r*»a  an: 
ers  of  hjgh  raik  in  the    r.  <-y  man  Aga, 

late  G  a   boa 

1  a  being  as   1 
tray  or  a    table.     During  the  carnival   when 
rading,   bold  himself  and  I 

tan  any  dowager  in 

or-S'jirare. 

On  on»  occa-i  >n  of  his  supping  at  the  friend 

and  visitor,  the  Cadi  of  Thebes,  u  e  per- 

Chri-tendom ;  while  the 

worthy  Waywoile  himself  tritmpbed  in 

In  all  money  iransartio  1  ever  found 

the  str'ctest  honour,  the  highest  disinte- 
acting  business  wkh  them, '.here 

is.  under   the    name   of  interest,   difference 
ice    Lr.  uniformly  found  in  at 
. :  oek  consul  tu  ca>h  bills,  even  on 

h  regard  to   presents,   an  establ  •  in  the 

.ii  rarely  find  yourself  a  lo-  th  tc- 

nce  is  generally  returned  oy  another  0! 
—a  horse,  or  a  shawl. 
In  the  capital  and  at  curt  the  citizens  ar.d  courtiers  arc 
ed  in  the  same  schor 
there 
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spirited  character  than  the  true  Turkish  provincial  Aga,  or 
Moslem  country-gentleman.  It  is  not  meant  here  to  desig- 
nate the  governors  of  towns,  but  those  Agas  who,  by  a 
kind  of  feudal  tenure,  possess  lands  and  houses,  of  more  or 
fess  extent,  in  Greeoe  and  A<ia  Miuo:\ 

The  lower  orders  are  in  as  tolerable  discipline  as  the 
rabble  in  countries  with  greater  pretensions  to  civilization. 
A  Moslem,  in  walking  the  streets  of  our  country-towns, 
would  be  more  incommoded  in  England  than  a,  Frank  in  a 
timiUr  situation  in  Turkey.  Regimentals  are  the  best  tra- 
velling dress. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  religion,  and  different  sects  of 
Islamism,  may  be  bund  in  f/OHsson's  French ;  of  their 
manners,  kc  perhaps  in  Thornton's  English.  The  Otto- 
mans, with  all  their  defects,  are  not  a  people  to  be  despised. 
Equal,  at  least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are  superior  10  the 
Portuguese.  If  it  be  difficult  to  pronounce  what  they  are, 
we  can  at  least  say  whit  they  are  not:  they  are  not  trea- 
cherous, they  are  not  cowardly,  they  do  not  burn  heretics, 
they  ate  not  assassins,  nur  has  an  enemy  advanced  to  tkeir 
capital.  They  are  faithful  t>  their  suhan  till  he  becomes 
unfit  to  govern,  and  devout  to  their  God  without  an  inqui- 
sition. Were  they  driven  from  St.  Sophia  tomorrow,  and 
the  French  or  Russians  enthroned  in  their  s'.^ad,  it  would 
become  a  question,  whether  Europe  would  gain  by  the  ex- 
change? England  w  >ul«l  certainly  he  the  I  ger. 

With  regard  to  that  ignorance  of  which  they  are  so  ge- 
nerally, and  sometimes  justly  accused,  it  may  he  doubted, 
always  excepting  France  and  England,  in  what  useful 
points  of  knowledge  iht-y  are  excelled  by  other  nations. 
Is  it  in  the  common  arts  of  life  ?  In  their  manufactures  ?  Is 
■  Turkish  satire  inferior  to  a  Toledo  ?  or  is  a  Turk  worse 
clothed  or  lodged,  or  fed  and  taught,  than  a  Spaniard  ?  Are 
their  Pachas  worse  educated  than  a  Grandee?  »>r  an  Effec- 
di  than  a  Knight  of  8t.  Jago?  I  think  not. 

I  remember  Mahmou',  the  grandson  of  Ali  Pacha,  ask- 
ing whether  my  fellow  traveller  and  myself  were  in  the 
upper  or  lower  House  of  Parliament  Now  this  question 
from  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  pioved  that  his  education  had 
not  been  neglected  It  nay  he  doubted  if  an  English  hoy 
at  that  age  knows  the  difference  of  the  Divan  from  a  col- 
lege of  Dervises  •,  but  I  am  very  sure  a  Spaniard  does  not. 
How  little  Mahmout,  surrounded,  as  he  had  been,  entirely 
by  bis  Turkish  tutors,  had  learned  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  Parliament,  it  were  useless  to  conjecture,  un- 
less we  suppose  his  instructors  did  not  confine  bis  studies 
to  the  Koran 

In  all  the  mosques  there  are  schools  established,  which 
are  very  regularly  attended-,  ami  the  poor  are  taught  with- 
out the  church  of  Turkey  bfing  put  into  peril.  I  believe 
the  system  is  not  yet  printed  (though  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  Turkish  ipress,  and  books  printed  on  the  late  military 
institution  of  the  Nizam  Gedidd);nor  have  I  heard  whether 
'-he  Mufti  and  the  Mollas  have  subscribed,  or  the  Caima- 
cam  and  the  Tefterdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the  inge 
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nuous  youth  of  the  turban  should  be  taught  not  to  {:  pray  t.? 
their  God  their  way  "  The  Greeks  also— a  kind  of  East- 
ern Irish  papist* — have  a  college  of  their  own  at  May- 
nootb~no,at  Haivaili  ;  where  the  heterodox  receive  much 
the  same  kind  of  countenance  from  Ottoman  as  the  Catho- 
lic college  from  fhe  English  legislature.  Who  shall  then 
affirm,  that  the  Turks  are  ignorant  bigots,  when  they  tbuF 
evince  the  exact  proportion  of  Christian  charity  which  is? 
tolerated  in  the  most  prosperous  and  orthodox  of  all  possi- 
ble kingdoms  ?  But.  though  they  allow  all  this,  they  will 
n'tt  suffer  the  Greeks  to  participate  in  their  privileges;  no, 
let  them  fight  their  b;ittl»s  anrl  pay  their  baratch  (taxes), 
be  drubbed  in  this  world,  and  damned  in  the  next.  And 
shall  we  then  emancipate  our  Irish  Helots  ?  Mahomet  far- 
bid  !  We  should  then  he  !>ad  Mussulmans,  and  worse 
Christians  :  at  present  we  unite  the  best  of  both— Jesuiti- 
cal faith,  and  something  not  much  inferior  to  Turkish  to!« 
ration. 
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Amougst  an  enslaved  pe  >p  e,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
_mi  presses  even  for  their  bo  'kg  of  re ligi  >n,  it  is  less  to 
he  wondered  at  that  we  find  *o  few  publications  on  general 
subjects  than  that  we  find  any  at  all.  The  whole  number 
of  the  Greeks  scattered  up  and  down  the  Turkish  empire 
and  elswhere,  may  amount,  at  most,  to  three  millions;  and 
yet,  far  so  scanty  a  number,  it  b impossible  to  discover  any 
nation  with  *o  great  a  proportion  ol  books  and  their  au- 
thors, as  the  Gr-f  ks  of  Hie  present  century.  M  Ay,"  hut  say 
the  generous  a  iv  cates  *>i  oppression,  who,  while  they  as- 
sert "the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  wi-h  to  prevent  them 
from  dispelling  it, "ay,  but  these  are  mostly,  if  not  all  ec- 
clesiastical tracts,  and  consequently  g<  od*  for  nothing." 
Well !  and  pray  what  else  can  they  write  about  ?  Itis  pleas- 
ant enough  to  hear  a  Frank,  partirol  irly  an  Englishman; 
who  may  ■base  the  government  ol  his  own  country,  or  a 
Frenchman,  who  may  abuse  every  government  except  his 
own,  and  who  m  ly  raa^e  at  will  over  every  philosophical, 
religious,  scientific,  sceptic  il,  or  mural  subject,  sneering  at 
the  Greek  legen  Is.  A  Giee k  must  not  write  on  politics, 
and  cannot  touch  on  science  tor  want  of  instruction,  if  he 
doubts,  he  is  excommunicated  and  damned  ;  therefore  bis 
countrymen  are  not  poisoned  with  modern  philosophy.: 
and  as  to  morals,  thanks  .  the  Turks  !  there  are  no  such 
things.  What  then  is  left  him,  if  he  has  *  turn  for  scrib- 
bling? Religion  and  ho'y  liography.  and  it  is  natural 
enough  that  those  who  have  su  little  in  this  life  should  look 
to  the  next.  It  is  no  great  wonder  then  that  in  a  catalogue 
now  b  fore  me  of  fifty  five  Greek  writers,  many  of  whom 
were  lately  living,  not  above  fid-en  should  have  touched 
on  any  thing  but  religion.  The  cata  ogue  alluded  to  is  con- 
tained in  the  iwenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  oi 
Mel-tias's  Ecclesiastical  History  From  this  I  subjoin  an 
extract  of  those  who  have  wrhlen  on  general  subjects-, 
which  will  be  fallowed  by  some  specimens  of  the  Romaic. 

LIST  OF   ROMAIC    AUTHORS  * 

Neophitus,  Diakonns  (the  deacon)  of  the  Morea,  has  pub- 
lished an  extensive  grammar,  and  also  sonv  political  regu- 
lations, which  last  were  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

Prokopius  of  Moscopolis  (a  town  in  Epirus,)  has  written 
and  published  a  catalogue  of  the  learned  Greeks, 

*It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  names  given  are  not  in  chrono- 
logical order,  but  consist  of  some  selected  at  a  venture  from 
amongst  those  rvho  flourished  from  the  taking  of  Constaniirto 
pie  to  the  time  of  Mel e tins. 
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Seraphin,  of  Periclea.  is  the  au  hor  of  many  works  ia 
•he  Turkish  language,  but  Greek  character  ;  for  the  Chris- 
tians of  Caramania  who  do  nut  speak  Romaic  but  read  the 
character. 

Eust  :thiu>  Psalida*.  of  Bucharest,  a  phy-ician,,made  the 
I    England  tor  ihe  purpose   ot    study  (xo( 
Qf  :)  but  tboupb  his    name  is  enun  erawd.  it  is  not  stated 
that  he  ha«  wi  fen  any  thin?. 

Kallinkus  I  o'^erau*.  Patriarcl.  of  Con«tHntinople;  many 
poems  of  hi-  ar-  ex  .  and  a  cata- 

logue of  pa'-i   rch«  since  ih     la-t  <-kine  i»f  Constantinople. 

Anastasiu-  M  -r  of  the  r«.yal  ar,a- 

deir:y  of  Warww      A  church  Moei 

Demetr  us    Pampers   «    MoscopnlHr,  has  written    many 
.  particularly  <  .  eld  of 

Hercules."  an    two  burdrrd   al»->  (of  wfaai  ia  aot  sp* . 
aud  li  '   v*tib  the  cei^: 

Ge  <ree  "f  Treniz-nd,  bis  oote    pu  wy 

Meietros,  »  cel«-l  and  author  of  the 

-  'aken 

Dor  philosopher  ;  his 

Hellenic  v».  rU-  -,e  -n  trreat  repuir.  hbo  he  is  esteemed  Ly 
:he  moderns  I  qu'ie  tb*»  words  «>f  Meletius)  afro  r:\ 
>  t.  K-  •-  ..  ■.  I  add  fur- 
ther, on  the  authority  of  a  well  informed  Greek,  that  he 
was  so  famous  amongsi  I  i-  rouatryi  en,  that  tliey  were  ac- 
customed to  saw  if  Tb;(rvdid-«  and  Xenophon  were  want- 
ing, he  was  caraMr    -f  i>pa  rin?  u  • 

Marinu-      <mnt   rtiartwunvs,   <•(  <"»•,, haionia.  profe- 
cheirdstry  in  tbe  academy  ;t  Paoria,  and   mrmber  ot  that 
academy,   -ind  ih  >se    uf   Stockholm,   and    Ojpaal      He    lias 
published   at  Vtai*-*-.  an  a<-c»un       f  -one  marine  animal, 
and  a  treati-e    ■■■  'h«-  pr-  perties  nl  iron. 

Marcu*,  i  rnrher  o  me  former,  fam.  u-  in  mechanics  He 
removed  to  St  PHers!»ur«;h  on  the  inn  en-*- ro<k  on  which 
the  statue  of  Peter  ihe  Great  was  fix^d  in  »7#.  See  the 
dissertation  which  b* 

George  Con-tan'!  .  ued  lexicon. 

George  Vemote  a  lexiro:i  in  Frer.cb.  Italian,  and  Ro- 
maic 

There  exist  several  other  dirnonarie*  in  L  uin  and  Roma- 
ic, French,  fcc  b»sides  gnmraars  in  every  modern  Ian- 
guiee,  except  English 

Amonpsi  'he  living  authors  the  follow ng are  most  cele- 
brate 

vr'uten  a  ueatise  on  Rhetoric  in 
Hellenic 

Christod"ulo«,  an  Acarnaaian.  has  published,  in  Vienna, 
some  physical  treatises  la  Hrilei  ic 

Panagiotes  Kodrkas,  an  Athenian,  the  Romaic  transla- 
tion of  Fontenelle's  ••  Plurality  of  Worlds."  (a  favountt 
work  among  the  Greeks.)  is  staled  to  be  a  teacher  af  th* 

*  That  r.am'.:  are  not  taken  from  any  publication. 
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Hellenic  and  Arabic  languages  in  Paris ;  in  both  of  which 
he  ii  an  adept. 

Atbanasius,  the  Parian,  author  of  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric. 

Vicenzo  Damodos,  of  Cepualonia,  bas  written  a  tit  19 
^£<r:€cn€npov,"  on  iogic  and  physics. 

John  Kaiuarases,  a  Byzantine,  has  translated  into  French, 
Ocellus  on  tlie  Univ.-rse.  He  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  Hel- 
lenist, and  Latin  scholar. 

Gregano  Demetrius  pnbWshed,  in  Vienna,  a  geographi- 
cal work  he  bas  also  translated  >everal  Italian  authors, 
tind  printed  b.*  versions  at  Venice. 

Of  Coray  and  Psalida  some  accounts  have  already  been 
given. 

GREEK  WAR  SONG.* 
1 

AET'TE  naXSet  rwv  E'MnvasB 
6  uarjD*  nil  6o%r\i  rixfltv 
21  $CtiO|i£i  ajfioi  iueivoi; 

wo$  ijt  Jjjaav  tv  dfxhv 
A>  rralna^jifv  a\5oei^i 

.  t  \  t  $  Tupavvi'5ot 
E'k-  iriO-Jutv  walflSot 

Td  ftrAfl  c-  \a|fuj(i£v 

rrarJfs  E'\\t)V'j}v  ayjiiitv 
rrc)au'5u)v  ix'fvv  to  a"(ia 
at  rjifn  um  it  <5cov 
2 
O  9ev  £rj9e  »0*  E'uf.wwv 

■oraaAa  a5?£ioyjva 
■neOtJt&Tu  {Taifirto-fUva 

Te#?a  \dotle  irvonv 
Vt'tiv  puvrtv  mt  craXTiyitot  (i« 

<TO\^X§r\it  ;Aa  tyiotl 
r  v  hrt&Aotyov  £t)t*Tte 
xai  nnaTE  to     ffan.r. 

fa  jT^a  at  fca6a)(ifvf  &c- 
3. 
2>d.3Ta  Z?rapTa  ti  *  luacfif 

Cf  »»  A.iS6ap7;v  (3a9u> 
JjGrr iriff  h  *pa£«  A':r,'.af 
cruuyaxoi-  irav  tot£ivt\i» 
'Ev8u^£i9nT*  Atoviiou 

npuooj  t;D  |cwofoa 
toD  dvipo»  iffaivtyjv;. 

$0§ fpOU  Hat  TJ>3(l£p«. 

Tct  !irXa  a»  AaSw^ev,  4.C 
*  A  traralation  o/tfiis  $ong  toili  &«/outul  aflWftf  efc 
tr  poems  in  the  last  volume- 

•  3 
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4 
"O  ro-j  I'.t  rat  GlEpuyrrvkc: 

w6kBnsv  atr&l  upirtT 
ma).  wi*  Flipo-at  c; 

wai.  outSv  Hard  upartr 
MiTp:a«3(7irn.f  dv5;aj 

t'.i  t?  «cj\Tp-v  rp6x"?ii 
«a;  it  Xiuiv  ininirwM 

elf  t;  oTua  - 

Td  JffXa  as  A.a£-\- 
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*JWi?it,*A7>iXos.  «3i  TdU-f  ■4|M»*Cl  - 

e*t  'E\Xd3#t,  «ai  fj\nr©vr«  t-v  d$JU'av  rfv  «aTdrc- 
Oiv,  Ei'paJTnc-av  narapxai  *va  rpamiv  (piAiKVova  cVd 
*d  (idSsv   ttv   oRTiav,   p,tr'   cjt^v   fva  fMlfoa 
cTta  fva  pxdxjifffiv,  iTrfira  fva  rpa7(iaTt.  - 
fva  TrpcES&ra 

Ei'jfi  nat  u  $iA.iAA'nva  v&fQtfpcti  t:'.v  <nXa€i'av 
«a:  rtt  Arap i'7-j>t,t2v  t-v  TovfMM  rupavvi'av 
*£>t  tq?i  5H.'Xart  Ba!  t^picjiat  xal  av5r.p$5t(Tii{a\ 
wal6t*»i  vapOiwv,  7wai«ui  c.  rrav 

Ah  elc^ai  1:7?*$  arttyovoi  btefvm  twv  'EaAtivwv 
c£v  Utcfipcn  *a\  rotyfiv  nai  tuv  (piXojraTpi'Suv 
«al  ?rl>t  htfTvoi  d"»rvnT*:v  71a  rrv  iKtvief\a^ 
«al  Tupa  Jo-tri  C'TAirt'crSsi  tfi  titoNb  Tufa.-. 
«ai  fOfc«  7iv:f  tot  icrETt  tard^n  (punffii 
«Tf  t^v  o-?£.av.  iiiaym,  fa  »'  fAa  {oouaui 
r£t  v"v  luara7rr.7^,T?  t- •.  ipvtivmi  'E'.XdJa 
fiafa!  cot  fva  cmfJ.^f  :t,  tit  ctoTti\'\  kay 
Op.i'XEi  j:X,TaTt  ["paid  d»i  pat  rti  afrfcn 
fZrt  KpCffTr.t  T,r^Tr,s  fyiAv,   >..'f  tt-.  d»r:pi'av. 

*0  OTAPAAHNOX 

Tw<rT-a7*X:-7aXX.^s  T.Uat,  v 
Jircv.  cor  IUte,  t;7:v  (if/- 
■i    I      :  ■  2,  nai  dva^.'a 
Af1  $a  dpx^fv  '  d^aSi'a. 
Oct'  •n,ir:p?c*ov  >.a  t-v  ? . - 
rc'T'1  (U  t:  \  '-17SCTI 

airo  S"fvd£fi  td  mva  >ipdjn, 
J/  \a  VpOWTTWl  ;).a  7rp;rd{£i 
«ai  t6te  ifcrffrl  on  «£p5^£i. 
fctvtn,  cn:Z  '%&  \Zv  rr%,  j  I 
tVla"  jfu  Tovy^crn  va  mv  ^wrvncrr* 
#€y«i  rbv  45nv  x«ip'f  r '    s 
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.  L-e  above  is  the  commence  mem  of  a  iong  dramatic  sa- 
ure  on  the  Greek  priesthood,  princes,  and  gentry  ;  it  iscon- 
temptible  as  a  composition,  but  perbaps  curious  as  a  speci- 
men of  their  rhyme  ;  I  have  the  whole  in  MS,  but  this  ex- 
tract will  be  found  sufficient  The  Romaic  in  this  composi- 
tion is  s<>  easy  as  10  render  a  version  an  insult  to  a  scholar,hul 
-.hose  who  do  not  understand  the  original  will  excuse  tho 
allowing  bad  translation  of  what  is  in  itself  indifferent* 

TRANSLATION. 

A  Russian,  Englishman,  and  Frenchman  malting  the  tour  of 
Greece,  and  observing  the  miserable  state  of  the  country, 
interrogate,  in  iurn,  a   Greek  Patriot,  to  learn   be  oause, 
ilterwards  an  Archbishop,  then  a  Vlackbey,*  a  Merchant 
Uogia  Bachi  or  Primate- 
Thou  friend  of  iby  <  our. try  !  to  strangers  record 
Why  bear  ye  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  lord  ? 
Why  l>ear  ye  these  fetters  thus  tamely  display'd, 
The  wiongs  of  the  matron, the  str.pling,  and  m  id? 
The  descendants  ot  Ueilas's  rare  nre  not  ye! 
The  patriot  sons  ol  tbe  sage  and  the  free, 
That  sprung  Brum  the  bk-odof  the  noble  and  brave, 
To  vdely  esi>t  as  the  Muss><lman  slave  ! 
Not  such  weie  the  father-  y  >ur  annals  can  boast, 
Who  conquered  ami  died  for  the  freedom  you  lost ! 
Not  such  was  your  land  in  her  earlier  hour, 
The  dav-star  of  nations  in  wisdom  and  power! 
And  still  will  you  thus  unresisting  increase, 
Oh  shameful  dishonom  !  ibe  darkness  of  Greece?  fc 

Then  tell  OS,  beloved  Achaean!  reveal 
The  cause  of  the  woes  which  you  cannot  conceal. 
The  reply  of  the  Pbilellen'st  I  have  not  translated,  as  it  is 
etter    han   the  question  of  the  travelling  triumvirate ; 
»nd  the  aliove  wi.l  sufficiently  show  with  what  kird  of  oom- 
positfon  the  Greeks  aie  now  satisfied.     I  trust  I  have  not 
much  injured  the  original  in  ih     few  lines  given  as  faith- 
fully, and  as  ne.r  the  '  Oh  diss  Bailey!  unfortunate  Miss 
BaUey  1"  measure  of  the  Romaic,  as  I  could  make  them. 
Aimost  all  their  pieces,  above  a  song,  which  aspire  :o  the 
name  of  poetry,  contain  exact      the  quantity  of  feet  of 
"  A  captain  bold  of  Halifax  who  dwelt  in  country  quarters," 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  present  heroic  couplet  of  the  Romaic 


SCENE  FROM    O  KAGENE2. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  GOLDON1  BY  SPE- 
RID10.N  VLANTI. 

L  K  H  N  H    K  P 
flAATZIAA  »"t  t-.v  7r6pTOv  tS  xav.S,  xa!  of  aw>Uv. 
IIAA.      Or  0£i  :     dffo    to  ffapasu'pi    p.5  iffavn   »q> 
v  ^icvriv  T<sav5?6t  u»'  dv  anzt    tTvai   tJw,    t$~ 

•  Ylackbef,  Prince  of  Wallach'ra. 
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Qa<ra  c»  naipcv  vd  t3v  if£VTpo»nda:«>.  [Etyot'ifi  fvax 
5hKos  fr?a~  to  ip7aS"Tiji  ]  IlaAiiittfi.  iris  fiu  ci  rra?a«a- 
W5  rroiit  tTvai  i«"  tft  i«iv«v  rat  6\ia6i> 

AOTA.  Tpf'j  xPtkt'UO'  <5v3p£i.  E'vai  o  »{,p  tt-yi 
noi,  6  <5Uoj  c  Kwp  MapTioi  NairoXiTavof,  «a;  6  rpircf  e 
KrpK-vK  Ai'aviSpoi  'ApJtvTTii 

llAA.  ('Avapta-a  fli  auTai  5iv  tTvai  6  <t>*.ati/vior, 
ftv  Jjiajt  5iv  tAAaffv  Svojia.) 

AKA.  I\'d  Jtii  ^i  «ta*r,  rC-xn  tS  nip  Etytvte.  [XTi 
vtovtaf  } 

OAOI.     HI  Mi,  io«i. 

IIAA.  (Alt^i  tTvai  oavipai  nsx013?!' a^^3.)  KaXi 
fivSpwvE  HayE  pa  rfv  xaplv  vd  ui  c^vrpo^fCffr,!  djravw 
t\t  chitt  TBS  d^EVTaJfl,  CJT8  $iku>  vd  Tat  iraf£«  (iiav 
[flfOt   TCV  5iX0V.] 

AOT      'Opio-jicf  cat     (cuvnOiajiivov  <Jgxj>«'*iov  tmv 

Jafceuriv.)    [Ttiv  inrrd(e  d?r  t:  ip7aff,pi  tS  jrai7n5i5. ] 

PIA.     Kap5id,   irap5io,  xdji£T£  xaAnv  Kdp^dv,  5p 

fTvai  .TlffOTEJ.        (IT?3*   T^V  BlTT(<piav  ] 

BIT.     *Bf/it  alo-^avafifii  ttOi  dfftSaiveo.     [Xuvipxf 
I  t;v  sa.T-v  tt(i] 
*Awi  to.  rrapdcufa  tuv  cvto^uv  (poi'vcvTai  c*ji. 
on"?  antnivwvTai  dvo  re   rf>ani(i  ovy\ 
6. a  TJv  Jfalpnauo*  tS  A?dw5pa  ^JLhruvTOi  to 
IIXdT(i6a,  xai  fiiari  gutoj  fci'xvti  vZ»  BiK'. 
va  rni  (Jovfocn.] 

Err.  ox«,  so5r,Tf' 

MAP.    M^iv  «din£T£... 

AEA.     Si'tfM,  <pi-7£  aw'  i5w. 

IIAA.  BoMtift,  (oVi9«ia  [1>e67ei  din  tfv  (ruaAa.. 
o  A^avipoi  £j\ei  vd  tt-v  duoKaWni  /ij  to  <T»a6l,  nal  c 
Evy  tov  Pasu  ] 

TPA.  [Mi  i*J  TriaTO  yt  $07!  £u  ufav  rrfr^lTa  rm6\j:f 
U7r;  T5  irapaOt'pi,  *ai  J  £^7£i  :.'*  tov  najEvi.] 

IIAA.     [EfryauEi    d>ro   t:    ip70Tr,pi    tb   re 
Tpix^»»aJi  fai  q^et'/fi  tir  to  x&vl  ] 

ETF.  [Mi  dp^aTa  «'«  T:  X»?'  f «  $iC(pfvTfu<Tiv 
?"i   IlJidT^iiai,  ivavTiov  tS  AEdv^fs,  cjtw  t^v  koto 

MAP.  [ECyo'vii  nai  cvr;f  0-170.  ci?d  diro  T;  hya 
rnpi.  Kai  <p£t-7£i  ».i7ci)vTaf  ]  Ruraorea  fuge.  ['Pe^; 
'ffts  ((.aye  3* 

Of  ^iXoi.     ['Aro  n  ip7as"r,pi  dir£pv5v  £it  t 
na\  nXfiisv  Tr,v  »ropTav.] 

BIT.  [M»v£i  £;i  t;v  «a^£vi  Potj6ivi«vt»  diro  tov 
Ti3oH<pov.] 

*  A67oi  Kaiwitcs,  cirS  9-tAE<  vA  £fjnr^>£'-' 

tf-#X«TH. 
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AEA.  AoVcte  toVov  Sitoo  vet  Iii€o>  vol  'uta  tit 
iwrvo  to  xcivi  [Mi  to  <nra8i  fit  to  x«P'  ivavtfov  t3 
Ei)7fv,8  ] 

KTF  'Ox'.  P^i  7«voito  ffOTi-  fTcrai  hat  cr\r\o6*ao- 
3ot  IvavTi'ov  rti  fvvatu6t  an,  *a\  iyd>  S'i^.ei  ttjv  5ia$£v 
T£-j<rco  co«  ii«  ti  uyt?  \  aTua. 

AEA  JjW*    WU)<    ^{Xfl    TO   |l£TavO»aj(7TlC. 

[KlM|«di  tv   I-'.v  .n  i  ui  t    trraG  .] 

ETT  61  •  •  pottSpcu.  [KataTplxfi  t-v  Aiav- 
9fO»(  «a  tm  p  3  f.  ,  a  co? 65  5tri<rw  ti5<tcv.  6VS  Eoyi'tr- 
■uvtcm  dv-ixT  •■  ••  i  c-irn  ti  t*i  X'">p£L,Tpias,  iu^ai'vEi  l\t 
air?,  ua\  crmtn  .  ] 

TRANSLATION 

Platzidafrim  th    Door  of  the  Hotel,  and  thf  Others. 
P/a.  O  God  !  t  low  it  seemed  that  1  !.eard  my 

buobanri's  voi  ce  T  I  Inhere,]  tftTle  arrived  in  time  to 
make  him  Bream  <■  [  4.  Servant  rntenfvom  the  Shop]  Boy, 
tell  me  pray,  win  are  -n  th  >se  chambers. 

rbree    frentleroes;    one,  Signor  Eugenic,  the 
otta»r  Sigr.or   Martio.  the   Neapolitan  •,  and  the  third,  my 
e  count  L    inrler  Arrienti. 
P  :.     Flniini"   i-,    net   amongst  the*?e.    unless   he   has 
Changed  hi« 

[lV.ih:.n   rfrinfeingr.]     Long  live  the  good   for- 
tune of  Sigi>«<-  Busjenio 

(7Ve  uA./;  Company,  Long  lire,  itc.]  (Literally,  Na  £ni. 
va     ti  ,  May  he  l;ve  ) 

Pa.  Wit!"  tit  doubtthat  is  my  husband.  [To  the  Serv.] 
My  go  id  man,  do  m*  the  favour  to  accompany  me  above  to 
those  genllenur.      I  have  sume  bu^ii.es*- 

Serv.  At  yottr  QOflMMiHt*  [AsideA  ;  he  old  office  of  us 
wa  i  le  r ' .     [He  goes  out  of  the  Co  m  i  ig  House.] 

Rirlolph'j.  [To  Virtona  on  a -other  j/art  of  the  stage.] 
Courage,  eoarsgo,  be  <»f  good  cheer,  it  i?  np'l.'tig. 

Victoria.  I  !>el  as  if  ab  >u  to  die  [L-aivg  on  him  as  if 
fainting  ] 

[Firm  th  v'lndow*  ab  vt  all  within  or>  sttn  ising from 
the  tat''  m  eonf  ■  lion  :  Leauder  starts  at  the  sight 
of  Platzida,  a^.  a  pears  by  his  gestures  to  threaten 
her  fife. 

Eugenia.     N'».  s'(.p 

Miotic    Don*t  attempt 

Ltandtr.    Away. fly  from  hriice! 

Pla.     Help!    Help!     Plies    down    the  stairs.     Leander 
attempting  to  follow  with  hit  sword,  Kugenio  hinders  him. 

[Trappola  with  a  plate  of  meat  leaps  over  the  balcony  from 
the  window,  and  rv^s  into  the  Cojjle-House. 

[PlaUida  runs  out  of  the  GamingHouse,  and  talcts  shelter 
in  the  Hotel. 

[Martio  steals  softly  out  of  the  Gaming-Housc,   and  goes 
off  exclaiming  "  Rumores  fuge."  The  Servants  from  the  Go- 
Home  enter  the  Hottl>cmd  shut  the  door.] 
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[Victoria  remuinfin  the  Coffee  House  aisisiedby  Rid. 

Leander  sword  in  hand  opposiU  Eugenio„  exclaims.  Give 
-vhv— I  will  enter  that    iotel 

3tgenio.  No.  thai  shall  never  be.  You  are  a  scoundrel 
to  your  wiK\  anl  I  will  defend  her  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
jli'.»d. 

Leander.  I  will  give  you  cause  to  repent  this.  [Menacing 
with  fi's  tTvord.] 

Etgenio.  i  lenr  yoa  not.  [He  attacks  Leander,  and 
makes  him  give  back  so  much  thctfmding  the  door  of  the  danc- 
ing girl's  house  open,  Leander  escapes  through  and  so  finish- 
es)* 

.1JA  AOrO!  OMKIAKOI.    FAMILIAR  DIALOGUE* 

a*  r»  fry,*?  ha  rpsriia.      T°  askfor  any  thinz> 


Sai  vapaxakZ,  5orih  jie  av 

'de. 

Aav£|(7£l|  ni. 

Tlrryalyili  va  (nThali. 

Tufa  ; 

O.7  d*p^i  ^a  K  pic,  xa-iiili 

p.i  aoTna  t-,v  xap<v 
E'/W  crdf  irapaxaM). 
E'703  cra«  i^  - 

tSi  to  {nil)  j;a  xa?iv 
t'ncxptujtli  Hi  h'j  - 


I  pray  you,  give  me  if  you 

please. 
Brinji  me. 
L-  =  d  me. 
Go  to   eek. 
Now  directly. 
My  dear  Sir,  do  me  this 

favour. 
I  entreat  you. 
I  conjure  you 
I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  favour. 
Oblige  me  so  much. 


Ao7ia  if  ulxa.,  fi  ayairni.       Affectionate  expressions. 


Zur\  int. 

A'upif  +i  jib  \I/trxii 

A'/°W«  ^8,  dicpifi  fia. 


My  life. 

My  dear  soul 

My  dear. 


*  Simla— ytmuktP  awkumrdlu  enough,but  it  u  the  lite- 
ral translation  of  the  Rjmaia.  The  original  of  this  come- 
dy •/  Go!  do  •  ,  bur  it  does  not  appear  one  of  his 
best.  -  V  Ru.ii.rd  "  it  vnt  of  the  most  lively  ;  but  1  do  not 
thi.ik  it  has  6<  *  I  Rm<tic  :  it  is  much  more 
amusing  than  o*,  own  '  L  .  "  by  Fcote.  Tht  character  of 
Ltlio  ts  better  drawi  than  Young  JVildmg.  C  •Idoni's  come- 
d,c<  amount  to  fifty  ;  some  }  ehap*  the  best  ■/•  Europe,  and 
othcrsthe  wo  st  His  >ife  is  also  one  the  best  specimens  of  auto- 
biography, and.  as  Gibbon  has  observed,  u  moie  dramatic  than 
any  of  his  plays."  The  above  scene  was  selected  as  contain- 
ing some  of  the  most  familiar  Romait  idiom;,  not  for  anyvit 
which  it  displays,  since  there  is  more  done  than  said,  the  greet- 
'r  part  eonsisting  of  stage  directions.  The  original  is  one 
of  the  few  comedies  by  G>>4oni  which  is  without  the  buff  us 
T\ery  of  the  speaking  Harlequin. 
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Kap5il{aue. 


Aia  va  •uXfipiJ'ncrTif,  va  xa- 
iirn  7r£p»7roiTi<r£i,  xai  phi- 
xa*s  6t%lai(Tli 

E'ytb  o-ai  £uxop'f<J. 
Saf  7vcop({a>  XttP'v- 
Sui  f Tfiai  tTroxptos  xala  rroX- 

A.a- 
E'7u   SiXco   to   xaufi   una 

xapat. 
Mi  cXnv  (18  r*>»  xap3;'cv. 
Mi  xaXriv  jisxaf5i'av. 
Eat  fijiai  uff<<xj£0J 
ETuai  JXoi  i3  Ko$  aaj. 
ET^ai  5S\-i  aai 
Tafffivolalos  5S\oi. 
ETse  xala  irckka  hfyewwbs 
UaXkb.  ff£i?d^«r8£. 
To  IxM  $'»  xapi*  P8  la  T<" 

SaXfucroi)  ['yspot- 

ETt£  io7£vixos  xk'i  ivwqow- 
AVJ6  fTvai  iroiir:v 
T.  3iXe?£ ;  t!  hg!(tltx 


Xuj  rrapaxaXd'  va.  ui  u  ,2- 
Xfif^fo-?'-  tXiiiBtpa. 

£<3j  d-yaffw  i|  oMj  pa  xaf- 

S.'ai 
Kai  1700  ouoiaj*. 
TijiTio-ilf  m»  Ta~f  rrroTcryar* 

era* 
E"x^£  Titroifj  va  u<  ffjora- 

|A  i 
ripora^flt  tov  5Sx?v  aat. 
npo<7(iivO)Taf>rjo(707afcraf' 
Mi  xduv£?£  ji£7&Anv  Tijiij*. 
J)9av«v  ri  ff£p;7romc-£{   a3f 

ffajaxctXu. 
fToc<Tx«vT»a'£7£  ixiA»?8jy8  riv 

j^xcvla,  ■?,  t:v  x.'pirv. 


My  heart 
My  love. 

To  thank,  pay  compli- 
ments, and  testify  re 
gard. 

I  thank  you. 

I  return  "you  thanks. 

I   am    much  obliged    tc 

you. 
I  will  do  it  with  pleasure 

With  all  my  heart. 
Most  cordially. 
I  am  obliged  to  you 
I  am  wholly  yours. 
I  am  your  servant. 
Your  most  humble  servant 
You  are  too  obliging. 
You  take  too  much  trouble 
I  have  a  pleasure  in  serv- 
ing you. 
You  are  obliging  and  Uinc. 
That  is  right. 
What  is  your  pleasure ? 
What   are   your   com 
mands  ? 
I  beg  you  will  treat  me 

freely. 
Without  ceremony. 
I  love  you  with   all   my 

heart 
And  I  the  same. 
Honour    me.    with    your 

commands. 
Have  you  any  commands 

for  me  ? 
Command  your  servant. 
I  wait  your  commands. 
You  do  me  great  honou; . 
Not  so  much  ceremony  I 

beg. 
Present  my  respects  to 
the  gentleman,  OT  his 
lordship. 
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BttarxiCi'ii  tj>  rl-i  to  iv- 

6uuSuoi. 
Bt€a  uafli  tov  irfij  t:>  dya- 

*A. 

Ul  JUl\I,Et  va  T8  to  d- 
*•£>. 
Elfl  r»->riua1a  iiittv  dpx<Sv- 
i.o-aav. 

.  l:c'.a.  iai  <ras 

ET£c»p«  *aXd_ t:  x?«3*  U»- 

-   t:  t~\ai  u& 
Mi  xa,iv«'>£  va  iv?f<^ufli  ui 

Ta*«  t:jq;j  ] 

cat. 

Aia  va  «djii.'    I 

CT£f 

.  .73IT1?I- 

Ex£^  *c/:v  *x£l£  -  ' 

la  -a  SfSaiacrns.  *a  d?- 

KCtl   t£. 

;'.'i9iv-v,  £Tv3l  dVn5i- 

ui»a  cdi  rf» 
av 

^-iT*igaU£i ; 

- 

Ai7*v  7 

BdAAtf  s  x^a 

BaUx  ;  |i  tT«i 


Assure  him  of  my  remem- 
brance. 

Assure  him  of  my  friend- 
ship. 

I  will  not  fail  to  tell  him 
of  it. 

My  compliments  to  her 
ladyship 

Go  before,  and  I  will  fol- 
low you. 

I  well  know  my  duty. 

I  know  my  situation. 

You  coniound  me  with  n 
much  civility. 

Would  you  have  me  then 
beguiitv  ol  an  incivility? 
I  go  before  to  obey  vou. 

To  comply  with  your 
command. 

I  do  not  like  so  much  ce- 
remony. 

1  am  not  at  all  ceremoni 
ous. 

This  is  better. 

So  much  the  better. 

You  are  in  the  right 

To  affirm,  deny,  consent, 

&c. 

It  is  true,  it  is  very  true 

To  tell  you  the  truth. 

Really,  it  is  so. 

There  is  no  doubt. 
I  believe  it,  I  do  D 

lieve  it. 
I  say  j 
J  say  no. 
I  wage: 
I  wager  it  i>  n 
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Eit  tkv  ffuvsi&rur.'v  pis. 

Via  ttiv  (cotjv  lis. 

Mai,  <toj  6jivlco 

Sai  ouvtM   ticrav  nunuivoJ 

av9pa)7rci. 
Sas  !.^vu(i)  in-ivco  jIi  t^.v  ti- 

unv  u«. 

ITs^a-Of  jis. 

HVff'-pw  *d  cat  »:>  |p£€ai03- 

H*  9iXa   fJdA?  S'XiMa  oli 

5  A-  It  5ia  tSIo. 
Mn  t.  xi  *al  dy£.££o-$£  (xc- 

paleuflf) ; 
0'uiX£i1t  mi  Ta  5Aa  aai ; 
E'ycij  cat  ojuXw  u£  to  oXa 

/i8,  xai  cd«  Ai'/J  T^iv  dXn- 

dfiav. 
E'7^3  <7at  to  fti^aiuvu. 
T?  iffpo^Tiliuaflf. 
To  imltvxtlt. 
Y.ut  Trijfuco. 

rTpiTTEi  va  aai  ffir£u<ra3. 
AL'l-  5iv  flvai  dSvvahv. 
To  Xoitov  at  iTvai  us  ua\v,v 

upav. 
KaAd,  xcrXd. 
Aiv  tTiai  dXriSivov. 
ETvrji  \^£u5h 
Aiv  efvai  Ti7ro?£t  d)ro<i07o 
ETvai  f  va  -vl/£u3of  uia  dffa?n. 

E'7cb  dS"£i£ousv  (ixopaltva. 
E'7uj  to  £  i  ira  5id  va  7£Adcw 
T*  dXn9£,'a. 
Mi  Xr)36;a  xald  »r:AXa. 
Si/7xolav£uc«)  fit  tS7o. 

&ldu  Tr,V  4/T)<poV  US 

A2»  dvlijjKojiai  tit  t51o 
E'uai  criu^^vct  inoTJupwvb. 
E'7u)  fliv  SiXw 
B'7u  ivavliwvctiai  £(j  tSIo. 
.lid  vd  (Tuu^sXfuS^i,  vd  S":- 
xaaSm,  A'  vd  a7ro^)a(TiCTT|i. 
Ti  Trpijrti  vd  w^ioiniv; 
Tf  Sa  udjiuiu  v ; 


In  conscience. 

By  my  life. 

Yes,  I  swear  it  to  you. 

I  swear  to  you  as  an  ho- 
nest man. 

I  swear  to  you  on  my  ho- 
nour. 

Believe  me. 

I  can  assure  you  of  it. 

I  would  lay  what  bet  yon 

please  on  this. 
Ycu  jest  by  chance. 

Do  ycu  speak  seriously  ? 
I  sp\  ak  seriously  to  you. 
and  tell  you  the  truth 

J  assure  you  of  it. 
You  have  guessed  it. 
You  have  hit  upon  it. 
I  believe  you. 
I  must  believe  you. 
This  is  not  impossible. 
Then  it  is  very  well. 

Well,  well. 

It  is  not  true. 

It  is  false. 

There  is  nothing  of  this. 

It  is  a  falsehood,  an  im 

posture. 
I  was  in  joke. 
I  sa  d  it  to  laugh. 
Indeed. 

It  pleases  me  much. 
I  agree  with  )OU. 
I  give  my  assent. 
I  do  not  oppose  tb if 
I  agree. 
I  will  not. 
I  object  to  this. 
To  consult,  consider,  re 

solve. 
What  ought  we  to  do*1 
What  shall  we  do  ? 
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O'ni'ov  Iptfroi  MAOJIEI  Ufla 

A*«  wiuujiev  ft?1** 

ETvai  *aXi1ef  sv  iy«  va 

Ah    MclC*   fTvai   «aXl£pov 

vd— '• 
E'yu  dyaTSia  *aX  1t$a 
©IXeIe  xajif i  «aX  ?£?a  av 

A'^TlTtlj  he 

17« 

ETvai  id  (5*ov 


What  do  you  advise  I 

to  do? 
What  parts  shall  we  tal 

Let  us  do  this 
It  is  better  that  I— 
Wait  a  little. 
Would  it  not  be  be! 

that-- 
I  wish  it  were  better. 
You  will  do  better  if- 
Let  me  go. 
If  I  were  in  yourplace, 

It  is  the  same. 


The  reader  by  the  specimens  below  will  he  enabled 
compare  tbu  modern  with  the  ancient  tongue. 

PARALLEL  PASSAGES  FROM  ST.  JOHN' 
GOSPEL. 


Ke^X    a 

1      EN    d?X^     r'v 

7-1.    *a\  0  y6yoi   '1    ffpi 
t:v    ©£:v,    irOi   ©f:f 

Uyoi 

3.  TTavIa  to'  Ob* 

-vMr  Si  xajp'.f  ot'75  I 
ob5i  i.  ' 


Kf£aX    a 
I.  EIX  T-v  a?y 

llila  ©eS'  icai  ©£-$ 
K6jot. 
1.  Efrifa  (51o»  f'j  tt^v 
ue1o  Qcog. 

3.  0*Xa  [ra  ffprf-yuala] 

6.0  U.ICB  itf)  [Xc'/a]   «7i'vti- 

«a»,  «ai  x^'pi*  nW6»  w  J- 
7iv£  ttvtva  eTti  lyive 

4.  Ett  a'?:v  'lov  f«n" 
■ai  f.  %ah  7|7:v  t:  J1j  tIv 

5.  Kai  Tj  $if  e!j  t-.v 
culfiav  ^f77£i,  kctI  t,  cr«o- 
hta  3iv  t5  xalakate. 

6.  E*7iv£v  fvaf 
rr;f   dmaAuivjt    ci- 

0£JV,TO  5v3(lA  T8  'Iu>d»VT)l. 

THE  INSCRIPTIONS  AT 

FROM  MELETIUS. 

'OPXOMENOT,  mivui  Z«pi»ci,  n^.tjroTi  wKct- 
T^WTdrrj  «ol  ItrxL-ptoTdrri,  ffpirfp:-.  itaAtfuivn  Bon 


4.  'Ev  aulu  (u^  r 

5.  Ka      T;    Bfo    iv    ttT 

<r»:1o  (£a.'*Ei,  Si  h  cusla 
toliXafsv 
6    'EyJvtl^  dv9?»»ot  4- 
jrEjaXuivoi  irajd  ©' r 
pa  aCK  1Ici)d'- 


APPENDIX.  Stf 

'A0fl»ai,  tU  rov  Aroiav  tItov  6  Nao»  t5v  Xapltuv,  tl( 
T:v  ItrMpwvov  TiXn  ol  Q&Ga~oi,  Outivoi  to  \5atpot 

avtaw&tytt  ffori  lw\  Tiiv  ,A<nraX.a7itfi,v.  'Ejravn7upi£ov 
v  ttiv  Il'Xiv  ra  Xap'Thaia,  tS  offois  '.^fivot 
i  7pa<p<5'  I*  rfiXau  Sv5ov  t6  kti<t6ivto»  NaS  Iff' 

4wJjiQTt  w-fis  ©ti-K8,  M  t5  npuTocrwaSapib  Aiovtw, 
Bar»M«>i   Bao-iXfm,  Aiovtoj.  «al  KwvravTi'vtt, 

"  0*5f  IWtfn  t^v  dyojva  tiIiv  xap'Tnai'wv. 

"  EaAirirnf. 
"  Mmu  'AvoJUUftWa  'AvTioxtof  drri  Mai&v5?« 

'•  Knpu£ 
"  Z<6i\ot  ZuTX«  TldT'^. 

44  Najirivio*  Ksitnvfti  'AGnvaTor 
44  nomWif  Iffutv 

■  'AjinWcu  ArM -«>,«,«  ©n€aror 
"  Ai'Xnrnt 

■  'AjroU^OT-t  'AiroUo5dT8  Kp-'.s. 
"  AuAax5:f 

"  'Po^iinroi  'P.-Sunra  'Ap7^oi. 

*'  Ki9apirrii 
"  <f>av:'ai  'Aj^AJio&ots  t5  4>avi'a  AloJUisfrd'  Ku^J 

41  KiSafoofo*. 
,4  Arj^TpiOf  riapufviTjws  KaXxTi55viOi. 

44  Tpa7u56t 
"  ftro*p&TT|i  'Apiyojiivsi  'P<tfi<». 

44  KaUi'crtpaTOf  "KJfanis's  ©n*?a"of. 

44  rioi*yh*  ialupan. 
"    A  V*)ta*  A»i»io*Aiou«  ©T)*§afoi. 

41  TVoipilrit. 

<4;A«pi6cof  AwpcSrc  Tapavlivd*. 

M  rToinlni  TpcrywJiw. . 
,4kEo$o«Ant  Eo^okMouj  'A9nvaror 

'4  T'jroxpilrf 
44  Ka€ipiXo»  ©ro&ipou  ©T)€a*Of. 

41  rioin^J  Kc.>uco5i'liv. 
14  A'AiJfatrfpoi  A'ffrcovoi  A'Snvarot 

44  Yvoupil-ns 
"  ArlaAoi  AlraAou  'A^Tivaroi. 
0'5i  Ivihuv  tH  t/tgiitfo*  d7flva  t3v  6;:o3uJWy 

"  IlarJaj1  auAitfar 
14  Aio«X?ii  KaAAi(i*:i5H>  Qntaiot. 

"  riar5ai  tyt/io'var. 

■  Ilpa/rvot  Eiivnwo  ©nfarcf. 
14  A't-tyai  AiAnlar. 
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11  Aic*X*>«  KoMijitiSb  &r)ta'ct. 

•    A'    !    -.:      V     .21 

—  u  A'p>£r;s 
"  Tpcrj 
"  rjrn-.-fcpd.7ni  A'ptfOfUnouf  F<#ics 
"  Kug 

"  KaM,rpa7:5  E'£a*iscu  ©tifaroi 
M  Td  ijriv.ma 
"  K    ^    :  1  -   I  I.i-nl'f. 
'  A'\i'^av3p:j  X'piSiu+oi   \Snvai":*. 

ETt  -»  tt  J7i?a*i  5«fi»l>f. 

1  M   -.-        a.X'O  j  UfV. 
•'  XafiltiVioy,  iwayidfu  irdv7u»  St  tv3e  bnio  - 
M  X3?i7f1'a 

"  LaAiri7*7af 
"  <J>:Aiv:f  <I>i\  v-j  A>a\M-j. 
"  Ka?:i? 

10!  €fUJf. 
-    Ilttilfc 

*M<  <J>   >ni£i.«. 

"  Fa-J/utufl-f 

•'  K?d7un  KXi^v  j  05i£    :f 
>.;.7a« 

■    kbkaaSci 

ansa* 
"  Adjia7po«  A 

"  T?ayat. 
■'  AVxXc-  -'yf  $  IT   116&M  Ta;a>" 

•'  fftaftfalo*  <I)iXor?alco  ©t  ttiot. 
11  Td  fannscia  Kuxaufufio*. 
•l  E'apxct  H'p;3:7i;  K  ptncb 

E'v  aUu  A  fOui. 

'  Mufrxot  rioXtMrfdl  u$  I'apuvuu^f  3^y7wo»  5.\5qi<7<* 
11  Xopa7£i(7av7£i  vnaaaJrt  Si  vucr^u  ditSnxav  Tijiavji 
■'  apx:-'7:«  abXio*bt  *kt:t  a3n»7-f  dAaicr&ivio*. 

E'v  J7f'pwi  A  ?u)i. 

■'  >„>dpxu  a?X-'^"«.  (i£iv;i  ^mAooMw,  d?x' 

•'  EufuXtdfxf^dawijxoMra -of  cbriiuwi  (Srr6  Tar 

"  ff0u77?a^I>  jri3a  twv  r/cJUud?x°*' ai>  *£»  «a7o»7dttv, 
•'  <i»£X<?M£»;>»  *dt  ccv77oa<pa>f  tew  wut>ai  rrdp  u^o- 
■'  ya,  »n  <pt5/a»  ri  weaitte'v ■*>  Ti^jif  ' 
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»n  5o|io1«Jl*r»  \v<r\5an.u,  tr\  Siovuffov  «aq;i<n&6» 
•  "a.  *a.T  T.i  \l,a<J  xrua  tu>  5au«. 

MftWETMD 

3vva.?x'*>  d?Xn1"*i  (tfivdi  dVH*ou£viu>  F  djv; 

t  ra^'a*  drri^CL-iu  eGfttfJU)  dpx^dfiw  (putt "  d?rc 

TO»    0  UtT   to    \l'dli<Tna  T(H- 

a'viJLV**1?*  fa-*  ffouyjtayiti  thi  *n£vaj  irdj 

■-.>.     Kn  rraf  iiajvucev  xn 

».i;i  rr£(Ja  twv  nok£iia$xwvt 

*l/t£»-E/EN>IIIOH 

i£*Oi  u£v.i  A.'Xa\x-^£noo,   iv  5t  F 

.."Xf*ow   U*11  «  irpaTa).     O'^^oyc 

i^X  U£n'd)»     EVEiStj 

rd    T's  tXio!  t-   Javtiov  a>rav  *av 

j  ..ifX-^  d^X-"-1<'t  pfaoi^f- 

u7n  auTu  ti  ciihvwa$  tov  iroJliv, 

M  dU'  drixi  irovln  rt<  1  Tr^vl-t,  »•■  aTr-if 5-a^Si  t-hi  iroXi 

11  w  H  Mti  iroll  »5£j  jiivov  x?cvov 

'M  a*  F  «Tc  dTnToja  (3~u£to-i  aouv  unrw 

Mil  m  F<  vli  *  .   i^.t)  df  x'  ™ 

fipX^kla  Ipx3»*£viuJ 

"^   *-i  koT  htci/b'.  fxajov  iru?  tc*. 

xdnva 
"  dac^  li(p£«ro  w5t  tt\>o\u 

■  tTiiiisnalu 

'''.'    .     .    .    hs   tsjv  ifxo- 
?dK»1a  E'vZukv  *aV 

5poxMdi Taj 

■     IpipaKlos  fi- 
lial Td  i^-'j. 

"     NOKVEE.    "  Ka>. 

ai.u    E'v  oikJj  Jiia  EVi- 

^-Tt  vncypatyontv,  c. 

-  o/  a  translation 
.  ty.  my  Romaic 

■ 
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EIAH'LIZ  TTnorPAcDIKH1. 
np:s  t:.i  i>  ^iKoyt^i't  *a\  $iAiAAnva*. 
0*101  £ii  $i$k,a  iravlodaira  i.  . 
ffoviTvai  TCXpncriMOv  rrit'h:p  ai.  QtJai"r: 
»tlai    n  #X«uv  n£jia«pi;ajii»Ti   ita). a 
J;i  iv  ■aldrrpw  flfln,  n?a.%t>t  *ai  itotmnu  wo*J 
5«a<p6pu.v  E'r-Iv  kgi  rV.iji.  uv  tt.v  ^vr.^T|y  5t^^^^| 
*ci  3iao*)-£i  f,  'Ij:pim  Air,7ncit  tls  diG»a  t:»  a»a»1aJ 

M.a  rfloia  EVjthiti  £^vai  £ua»c«Ni7oi.  wit  i 

ijA-u-n.  t|  Kptrlrrv  f,'n:>  dvay*aia   d<a\\  tar 

i  T-i  :yfpi^5^,  y    rigtupovfo  Sit  Tas  c; 

-j    (ia«,   5^   to.   -nr-n,   ta  *al:p5fc>jxala    • 
TU.V  :    A'-,  Jp-'-r    jifv    - 
?ev  iq  (iai  Jcocav  ;X'>K'--V  'Isopmfil  7-  i 
act    dUa  *ai  Tc~ 
3i'X»av  7aj  Statu  il.  riai^  5w»  ;iai,  «c 

tit  Ttj  r^  /po^mif  tmv  Ili^akai,  jiflj 

ifo  fTia>  ai  A'a^vci.  iiu  r,  Eirapln,  *«f r  a!  9*- 

7a  Ja'.a  -n  y  A..c  dTrixf'  ;.  |na  E'irapx  o 
5aAtiv.      T51:i  ti»  :,6\ir\at   T'v   aov  w->. 
dA>.nv  no!    t£.      II. 

E'AAnvai   xK?^'i   '/if  Has,   ^:5;v   iwcy^. 
if£p£uvTi^av  dpxat  t-j.v  7raA.a  ai, 
- 

ixapau,  dv  <5jv  i»f£{ 
44  i«:>a  K\  ua*a  tm  E>' 
•'  d^icojiola,  t_ 

"  ji£  vi   L».  5tii   iat  t-  cvcuo  «ai  t-  irpa7ua    elu>  aoi  o 
"  ^jiilfp^s  'Inlpjs,  cv  5i»  i,ia.i3av£   to.    r« 

"    3|V    J!  V-P^CTTl     tit      T  V      T!   , 

i   iiv  i£i?a(£   ra  t- 
"  *c  \  I  | 

"  3lV  dffTl\6,{£?       TUJ    it'jfcji  C«     Mil     7  =  1      . 

"  »5   A-nji-crjvtji,   5iv   ivfp,a;7£v  £;'i    ra.     . 

'■"■-  tu     A'v  -  N»  i  A'vaxapcij, 
"  fcdi  I 

"  vt-,1   *oi    c«»-lu    T«s   >rV':v   17*. 
"  'EXArivuv,  ijjtffir.dv  aiiloJ  »ala 
'•  &w  th  5iv  ^:£X£v  ifi^av-n  tain*  rriv  »£f  i    I  1 
/icii  t«   Ni«  AT>o>  . 
"  »oj'  aulS  rrf^cruvcyaaSTi,  not  £.«  rXai  tai  F 
''  »a»  AiaAmlaf  jiflfyAulT.aBTi  "     Kai  iv   ivi  > 
).  *T£3vav  3  a    jTT/ai  Tai  I ; 

."aiuii  MfXP'  T**  »i-v      A«fa 


APPENDIX.  2$i, 

•  ".ai  6t  fikak-nfoi  rtfjiovs,  cyii  tntla$$aat  rev  Nfcv 
A'»oxapcriv  arc  tjj  ts  TaUiKW  «...  to  Ftffiaujiov. 

Av  Aoiir;v  nci  •  (iCM  3sAu:u£v  vc  iilfa%Uiitv  \a  7Ku<rf- 

j«    tuv  Ao.(i?rpuv  »al'p6ci(iaTfa3v  6»ra  fiiatin*  °'  SaunaU' 

7Ci  eumci  npc?ral:p£i  tijiwv  av  i»r>;i;(icLd£v  va  (ia6u>(itv 

i  <a   at^ncriv  to.v  e<i  TOi    1  £xva*  run  E  Jric- 

TTuicn  »ci  t.i  «a:£  aWo  £iioi  na9ncr£ui.   av  fJfuLuv  rr£- 

pi£f7tiav  iq  7vx?KTiM£v 'oflfv  nala'/.MtSa,   *ai  ottoih* 

>aiaao-T<'t  xai  iiiyakm  Avifcu,  £i   xu>  rrfo^ovbi  njiwv, 

|lfv,  £n  xapov  j?ra  oi  A'AAo7£*E- 

»  Saiya'aaiv  atlei.  »ai  coi  jralficas  ra7-iac«»-  Mafitj* 

7ti»ii  c^:vlai,    en   cru»3p:^ui^fv  awavlti   trfdi'n^t   £'* 

m»  E«3^<riv  Ts  $c*mio<ti  nth  avy/po^nalos  t«  Nib 

A'*axafo-£w«. 

'Hutu  av  oi  uorr7£7fajip,6voi  &Ae(*£v  'nltktatt  jtjoSu- 

Mflayjacn  ts  Bit Aie  ji£  ttiv  *rJa  to  oV.a1:v 

!•  ^t'aaiv  »tu  vuv  xa9'  npu*  c^'Aias,  xtn  iwS.-v- 

J   tltt:v,  Sikcuizi  to  takkuwiati  (i£  tbs  Tfco- 

•  ■    n.vt  xat  m'   affXai  P'u-fiaixa-  X^^t.j  lykixa- 

?o7uf>ai  tu  i3,icojia«  7pcu»ia7a.  vpoo-Tifcilts  o,  7i  aA.- 

\oxpno-ipcv  »ci  ap(iudio«  £  i  rm  'l^Trp.av 

to  <ru>7?a|iua  StAti  7*\£i    fu  Toihjj  <Je«;6*£«a 

itktii  Tnt  'IlaAixrit  E'x3  acwi       H    t.^ti  oAa  ts 

Eu7,jauMo7oi    £i  »ai   (ficpn.a  6i*af%.   t.h  Btonu  r5ia 

1       ,pa^mu;\.   O'BiA   yfvns  av  Luv- 

I   ffftWtl   VO  tAtij- Ci  (71  til   KQTt   T    (10 >    £.    pi*l    fVC 

»a>  Kapav'cma  i  x  (yi  T-n$  Bievvtu    *a.  t  1-  xuP'J  *au* 
Joa»v   dAA'   £i;6us  j?ra  &Aei  ia  Trapaioiri  6  To- 

xai  5eu£voj. 
-' v ; i  »ai  a03ai(iov£j  JiaSi^oi??  'Eaaevwv  lie. 

Tm  u(if1tpai  alarms  E%n$ltui\:i 

'Imowtii  Mopjiapolapm. 
Arijinlpcis  i>£v  £?Tit. 
I?rupf5cL'   ri.'cKc?.?. 
£'»  Tpu'aTiw,  Tn  irpoo7r,  OMwfpia,  1779 

THE  LORDS  PRAYER  IN  ROMAIC. 

£3  n  1TEPAMAS  3  *  .  iktcii  n'«  row  >jpav:u»,  at 

ri7iaa:ii   tj  q\<  ^n  m       As  ?a6ti   n  ^acrtA£Kj  era       Al 

-l£An»ia  ce.     Kaiaj  eis   to»  dpavov,  s t-J -n  xai 

ii«  ttiv  yip.     To  \I/-u  (iat  t    xa9iu£pi>ev.    5  i  no*  to 

Kai  cu'/x^'fifft  J10'  Ta  Xr'E7!^1-1*.  xa6(ui  xai 

iiuu  avyxppevntv  tow  >p£:Tj£iA£laJ  (ia»      Kai  fif»  (ia* 

^AAa  iA£u6£  pu;o"£(ia«  dnj  rov  »ro- 

On  i5xnc«  tiwju  n  3ao-;A£ia  5t  ■n  ii'vayu  pa' 

i  ai«»a».     'Am^' 
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TN  GREEK. 

IIATEP  f.pwv  6  «v   ran  ayia<T§T\1± 

E'AMw  n  BaTiU'Q  on   7£vt^T)Tto  to  ^tXntia  era,  <jt  iv 

,  *ai   i*i  mi  7m.     Tfl*  aplov  tju&jv  tov  iffiBcnav 

1111  cn^ifpov.     Kai  ajet  fjiiv  to  DftiXnyaia  Tyiwv 

-  (ten  a^iffif.  t:u    :f{iA.flau  Tijiun.     Kai  jif  tl- 

ctwyxiM  ^-jiai  cis   Tr£ipo(T[ic>.  akka  puaai  nyaj  a»o  to 

On  cu  io-riv  f,  pujciAfia,  *ai  r«  f.iajjit,  «o* 

KB       M/iTiv. 


NOTES 

TO 

CAXTO  III. 


t. 

,  ide  of  place,"'  here  last  the  eagle  fitw- 

Stanzaxviii.  line  Si 
-  PRIDE  of  place"  is  a  term  of  falconry,  and  means  the 
.;£hesl  oitch  of  fight—See  Macbeth, itc. 
_le  lowering  in  his  pride  of  place 

Owl  hawked  at  and  killed. 
2. 
I  Ifarmodius  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  lord. 

Stanza  xx.  line  9, 

See  tli  on  Harmodius  and  Arisiogiton.  - 

is  in  Bland's  Anthology,  by 

e  my  sword  will  I  wreathe,"  &c. 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell. 

Stanza  xxi. 
I  ievious  to  the  action,  it  is  said  that  a  bail 
■ 

4,5. 
■  na^Fs/ame  rings,  in  each  clansman,s  ears. 
Stanza  xxvi   line  9 
md  his  descendant  Donald,  the  ugen 
of  the  •*  foriy-five." 
6. 
And  Ardennes  waves  about  them  her  green  leaves. 

Stanza  xxvii.  line  I. 

The  wood  ot  Soignies  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 

lores'  of  Ardenmv-,'1  famous  in  Boiardo'f  Orlando,  and  im- 

lortal  in  Shakespeare's  "  As  you   like  it."    It  is  also  cele- 

Tacitus  as  being  the  spot  of  successful  defence 

•  rraans  against   the    Roman   encroachments.    A 

t  i  adopt  the  name  connected  with  noble: 

issocfaulons  than  those  of  mere  slaughter. 

f  rttm'i/rom  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not  bring. 
Stanza  xxx.  line!4 
-T 
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My  guide  from  Mont  St  Jean  over  ibe  field  seemed 
telbgent  and  accuntr  Tue  place  where  Major  How^ 
fell  was  not  far  from  Iw  tall  an  i  solitary  trees  ('here  * 
a  third  cut  down  i>r  -hivered  In  lie  l.anie)  which  «tand 
few  yard*  from  each  other  at  the  pathway',  s><ie  —Bene; 
these  be  died  *nd  wa>  buried  Tli-  body  has  since  been 
Of  vert  to  England.  A  small  hollow  'or  the  pre-em 
where  it  l.y,  tin,  will  probably  >oon  be  effaced;  tie  pi  .igh 
bag  !>een  upon  it,  ami  the  gr*i      M 

AOer  jhtiatiag  out  tbe  diffeier.i  spots  Where  Picion  and 
Other  galhnt  men  hid  persheu  .  ttie  iruide  said,  "  here  d 
jor  Howa.d  lay  j  I  was  mar  him  when  woundeo."  I  told 
him  my  relation  bi;>,  and  he  seemed  then  still  more  ul 
ious  to  point  out  the  pamcular  sp»'t  and  cirrumstaooB 
The  place  is  one  uf  the  nv»t  marted  in  tbe  field  fnm  the 
peculiarity  of  tbe  two  trees  «b  >ve  me.iiioned 

I  went  on  horseback  twice  over  the  field,  comparing  it 
With  my  recollection  of  similar  -cenes  As  a  plain,  Water- 
oo  seems  marked  out  for  the  scene  of  seme  great  action, 
though  this  may  be  iMreimagina'i  in  ;  I  have  viewed  with 
attention  th.se  of  Platea.Tioy,  Mantii  e  ,  Ltuctra,  Cbaro- 
Dea.  and  Marathon;  ami  dtp  nYl.l  around  Mont  St.  Jean 
ann  Hougoumont  npptars  to  want  liule  but  a  better  cause, 
and  that  undefinabl^  but  ininres»ive  halo  which  the  I  ipse 
of  ages  thr  iws  around  a  celebrated  spot,  to  vie  in  inteiest 
wilb  any  or  all  of  these,  except  perhaps  the  last  menii  med. 
8. 
Like  to  tbe  apples  on  the  Dead  Sen'*  shore. 

Sliuz*  xxxiv.  line  6. 
The  (fabled)  Apples  on  ibe  brink  of  the  lake  Asphalioi 
were  said  to  be  fair  without,  and  within  ashes  —Vide  Tacfl 
fus,  Histor.  1.  5.  7. 

9. 
For  sceptred  cynics  ea>th  were  far  too  -tide  a  den. 

Stanza  xli  line  last 
*  The  great  error  cf  Napoleon,  "if  we  have  writ  our  an. 
rials  true,"  was  a  c  mtinued  obtrus'on  on  mankind  of  his 
want  of  all  community  or  feeling  for  or  with  ibem  •,  p*»r. 
baps  more  offensive  to  human  vanity  ••  an  the  actM 
cliy  of  more  trembling  and  suspicious  tyranny. 

Such  were  his  speeches  to  public  assemblies  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals ;  and  the  single  expression  which  he  is  said  to 
have  used  on  returning  to  Paris  after  the  Ruesian  winter 
had  destroyed  his  army,  rubbing  bis  bands  over  a  fire, 
"  this  is  pleasanter  tban  Moscow,"  would  probably  alienate 
more  favour  from  his  cause  tban  the  destruction  and  re- 
verses which  led  to  the  remark. 
10. 
IVhat  want  thes4  outlaws  conquerors  should  hare  ? 

Stanza  vivtU.  line  & 
"What  wants  that  knave 
"That  a  king  should  have  r* 
wasKing  James's  question  on  meeting  Johnny  Armstrong 
and  bis  followers  iu  full  accoutrements.— See  the  Ballad. 
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11. 
attltd  crag  of  Drachenfels. 

"Ph^-p  199  line  19. 

The  castle  of  Dra'henfels  lummit 

■ins*1  over   ihe  Hhine  ttanks     it  is  in 

.-. -iih  some  einga  :r  traditions  -  it  is 

the  first  in  view  on  the  road  from  D.n  i.  bm  <m  the  oppo- 

t   (lie  river;  on  this  bank,  nearly  facing  i:,  are  the 

>t another  called   the  Jen's  castle,    nnd   a    large 

cross  commemorative  of  the  murder  of  a  ehi«  f  by  his  hro- 

iber     the   number  of  ca«tles  anil  cities  along  the  course  of 

ibe  Rhine  on  both  sides  is  very  great,  and  their  situ  itions 

remarkably  beautiful. 

12 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him  -crept. 

StHnia  lvii    line  la«t. 

Tbe  monument  of  the  vnunjand  lamented  General  Mar- 

ceau  (killed  by  a  rifle-hdlat  \lierkirehen  onthe  Inst  day  o: 

the  fourth  year  of  the  French  republic)  still  remains  as  rte- 

Tbe  inscriptions  on  his  monument    nre  rather  loo  long, 

r. *quired  ;  bis  n  me  v  a>  enough:   Franc    adored, 

aod  her  enemies  admired  ;  both  wept  (  »er  him.— His  fune- 

ttended    by  the  genera  I «    md  detachments  from 

es.     In  the  same  2T*vp  G  neral  Knche  is  interred. 

f  the  w.rd,  but  though 

jui'bed   himself  greatly  in  brittle,  )u  had  nit   tl.e 

die  there  ,  his  death  »as  intended  by  sus- 

.011. 

A  ^epar.^e  monument  (not  over  Ins  body,  which  is  buried 

rai-ed  for  him  near  An'dei  nach,  opp  >-ite 

to  which  one  of  his  most  memorable  exploits  wis  perform 

edin  throwing  a  b-:d2-e    to  an    island  on  the  Rhine.      Hio 

d   style  are  different  from  that  of  Marccau"s,  and 

tbe  inscription  more  simple  and  pleasing. 

"Tbe  Army  of  the  S\mbre  and  Meuse 
"  to  its  commander  in  chic), 
"H  ■. 
This  is  all,  and  a«  it   should   be.     Roche  was    esteemed 
<■  lier  generals  bclon-  Bhuna- 
was  tbe   destine.; 
-ommander  of  the  ii  of  leiand. 

1G- 
Ucrt  E'lr.nbrcitsuin,  uilh  her  shatter' 'd  n 

Stanza  l*iii«  line  I 
;'  the  broad  Slone  of  Honour,"  one 
of  the  strongest  lorlre-ses  in  Europe,  was  dismantled  and 
blown  up  by  the  French  at    the  truce  of  Leoben.—It  had 
been  and  could  only  be  reduced  by  famine  or  treachery. 
It  yielded  to  the  forme".  Bided  by  surprise.     Arter  having 
i.f  Gibraltar  and  Malta,    it  did  not 
-ion.  but  ibe  situation  is  command- 
in  vain  for  soni"  rim**, 
is  =hown  a  wind  »w  -.it 
ive  been  stanuing  observing  the  pro 
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:'  tic  siege  by  moonlight,  when  a  ball  struck  immeM 
uiately  below  ir. 

14. 

The  chapel  is  destroyed  >  diV 
minished  to  a  small  uuiri 
the  service  of  France,  who  ami' 

ibeir   ancestor's  -less   suo  !1  re-j 

main,  notwithstanding  the  ^n, 

for    ages,  (all  who    |a-M    il.at  i  e  tfll 

their  own  country)  and   th  f  ||W 

Swiss  po-tillion*.  who   ca:  nifijB 

handle>.  a  purpo-e  for  wl  irli  ihe  •>  then 

-  uesfl 

Of  tl  u  roajrl 
have  made  the  quarier  uf  a  hero,  for  which  the  sole  excuse! 

.!  if  I  had  n   t  the  ne  :  rerfl 

ed  ihem  lo  worse  uses  than  the  careful  ;  w  hicfil 
I  intended  for  them. 

LexiU'd  Aventieum  hath  ;trcc'd  htr  subject  land;. 
Stanza  lxv.  1 
Aventieum  (near    '.  e  r.onan  capital  of  HejB 

:.ere  Avencbes 

16. 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  htart,  one  d 

Julia  AlpinuU,  a  young  Aventian  pr  e»tess,  died  'soon  aM 
vain   endeavour  to  save  ! 
death  as  a  traitor  by  Anlus  Caecina.    Her  epitaph  was  (iifl 
.  many  years  ago    —  r  is  thus — 
Julia  Atpinula 
Hie  j 
Infelicis  patris.  irfelix  proles 

L»ea?   A 
Exorare  \  airis  ne<  em  mm  potui 
Male  n.on  in  fa  I  is  ill.-  » | 
Vixi  annos  XX11I 
I  know  of  no  human  composition  s<>  affectingas  this 
history  of  deeper  interest.     Tbe>e  are  the  nan*-*  and  ac- 
tions "which  ought  ii"t    tu  perish,   and   to   which   we  turn 
with  a  t-iie  and  healthy  tenderness, from  the  wretch 
flittering  detail  of  a  confused  i  t-  and  bat* 

with  which  the  mind  is  r     r  ,    ;     d  false 

and  feverish  sympathy,   fi  ii    recurs  at    length 

with  all  the  nausea  consequent  on  such  intoxication. 
17. 
In  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow. 

Stanza  Ixvii.  line  8. 
This  is  written  in   the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc  (June  3,  1816) 
which  even  at  Ibis  distance  dazzles  mine. 

(July  20;h.)    I  this  day  observed  for  some  time  t! 
tinct  reflection  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Mom  Argcntiere  in  the 
of  the  hke.  which  I  was  crossing  in  my  boat :  ll 
of  these  mountains  from  their  mirror  is  tO  m 
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K!ue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  jihone. 

i  Ixxi.  line  3. 
the  Rhone  at  G^nevn  is  b;ue  to  a  ileptli  of 
•  n  equalled  in  w.ier.  salt  or 
!•  dtterianean  and  Archipelago. 

may  be  u-»ri  all  th  y  uek  y 

za  Ixxix.  In 
uiit  in  his  "  Confessions  "l  his  pas- 
.     d'Houdelot   (the  mistress   of  St. 
.  ery  an  ruing  n»r  the 
■  j. union  salui 
iu's  description  of  his    fee 

iate,  yet 
-  on  ul"  love  Uiat    ever 
li.cb  after  all  must  lie  felt,  from  the.r 
i  the  delineation  ;  a  painting 
idea  ul   t!ie  ocean. 
20 
:  \o\rgazing  mountains. 

Stanza  xci.  line  S. 

I   that  the  most  beaa'iiul  and  iinprcs- 

Founder  of  Ohnstianity  were 

.  liul  on  the  Mount. 

ton  (ii  devotitin,  and  turn  to  human 

:  ciuai  aul  splendid  specimens  w»re 

-   addressed  the 

.  .  --.    Cicero  spoke  ii<  the  forum, 

1  ffi    •  on   die   mind  of  notli  orator 

i  from  the  difference  between 

;    'he  emotions  then  and   tbeie  produced, 

•    experience    in   il>e  peru-al   in   the 

I  'be  Iliad  at  SigQL'um  and  on 

:  iu='-    «iin     Mount   Ida     itiove,  and 

.:  Aicuipelago  around  yoa;  and  an* 

I    it  in   a  »iiu^    library — this  I 

died  Me« 

md  the  enthusi- 

uient  faith  *nd  doctrines  (the  truth 

-u    e  m-itber  r  toques- 

the  practice  of  preach- 

ie  unstudied  and  extemporaneous  ef- 

•  leasl  in 
impres- 
sed orisons  and 

iut: ifc  ur-e 

it  (which 
ii     u-iii"u  a«  required); 

ring  in  then    -unification  ;  no- 
Ou  in    ihe  simple  and  entire  sin- 
men,  and  the  spirit  which  appeared  to  be 


nd  its 
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within  and  upon  them,  made  a  far  greater  impress: 
any  general  rite  which    was  ever  performed   in   p 
wurahip.  of  which  I  have   sfen   th<«e  of  almost  ev« 
suasion  under  (he  >un  ;  including    most  of  our  own    sec 
ries,and  the  Greet,  the  Catholic,  the  Armenian,  i be  Li 
ran,  the  Jewish,   and  the  Mahometan-     Many  ol  the 
groes.  of  whom  there  are  numbers  in  the  Turkish  emj 
are  idolaters,  and  have  free  exercise  of  their  belief  and 
rites:  some  of  these  I  had  a  distant   view  of  at  Pairas,aasJE 
from  what  I  cnuid  make  out   of  tbem,  they  n\  pea  red  to  be 
of  a  truly  Pagan  description,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  • 
spectator. 

21. 
The  sky  is  changed  .'—and  such,  a  ckange  I    Oh  night. 
Stanza  xcii.  line  |. 

The  thunder-storms  to  which  these  lines  refer  occurred 
on  the  13tn  of  June,  IS  16,  at  midnight.     1  have  seen  among 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains  cf  Cbimari  several  more  ter- 
rible, but  none  more  beautiful. 
22. 
And  sunset  into  lose-hues  stts  them  wrought. 

Stanza  xcix   line  5. 

Rousseau's  He!' ise.  Lettre  17,  part  4,  no  e.  ••  Ces  moa- 
Ugnes  sont  si  hautes  qu:une  rlemi  heure  upres  le  s<.leil  coa« 
che,  leurs  somniets  sont  encore  eclairesde  ses  rajons;  dont 
le  rouge  forme  sur  ces  cimes  blanches  une  belie  covUeur  it 
rose  qu'on  appercV'it  c!e  fort  loin  " 

This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  heights  over  Meil- 
lerie 

"  J'allai  it  Vevay  lo?er  a  la  Clef,  et  pendant  deux  jourl 
quej'y  restai  sans  voir  personne.  je  pris  pour  cette  ville  un 
amour  qui  m'a  soivi  d:-ns  tous  nies  voyage».  et  qui  m'y  a 
fait  etablir  enfin  le«  hero*  de  monrnroan.  Je  rtiios  voloo- 
tiers  a  ceux  qui  oi  i  du  ?oui  et  qni  sont  ser-i 
Vevai— vi.»iiez  le  pays.  eianiinez  les  sites,  oroiiienci-v..«g 
sur  Je  lac.  et  dues  si  la    Mature    i,  p*y» 

pour  une  Julie,  pour  une  Claire  et  pour  un  St.  Preux ',  mais 
ne  les  y  cberchez  pa»."  I>s  Confessions,  livre  iv.  page  308. 
Lyons  ed   1796. 

In  July,  l^lrt.  I  made  a  voya-je  round  the  Lake  of  Gene- 
va •,  and,  as  far  a*  my  own  o-.servatioiis  have  led  me  in  a 
not  uninterested  nor  inattentive  survey  of  all  the  i 
most  ceret  rated  by  Roi  s  e*u  in  his  '•  H'-iois*  "  I  ran  salely 
say, that  in  this  there  i-  ..o  exaggeration.  It  w.-uld 
ficult  io  see  Claren*.  (wi'h  the  scenes  around  it.  Vevay, Cbil» 
Ion,  Bdveret,  St  Gi  go.  Meillerie.Eivan,  and  the  entrances 
of  the  Rhone)  without  r*  mtr  f<-rcil.  y  ^ruck  v. 
liar  adaptation  to  'he  tersons  and  events  with  which  it  has 
been  peopled  But  this  i«  not  all;  the  feeling  with  which 
nil  around  Clarens.  and  the  oppo-lte  rock*  of  Meillerie.  is 
invested,is  of  a  Mill  higher  and  more  comprehensive or. 
der  than  the  mere  sympathy  with  ind  v.riu-.i  pa»s'on  ;  it  is 
a  sense  of  the  existence  of  love  in  its  n>o*l  extended  nnd 
sublime  capacity,  and  of  our  own  participation  of  its  good 
and  of  its  glory:  it  is  the  great  principle  of  the  universe, 
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there  more  condensed,  but  nut  less  manifested* 
cb.  though  knowing  ourselve«  a  part,  we  lose  our 
ind  mingle  in  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

ail  never  written,  nor  lived,  the  same  as- 

i  would    n<t   lt-s<i  have  belonged    to  sucb  scenes. 

Hebas  prided  to  ihe  interest  of  his  works  by  their  adoption  , 

bo  has  tb  <wn  Ml   scn-e   oi   th  ir   beauty  fcy  the  selection; 

>ut    liey  tiave  done   ibm  for  bim   which  no  human  being 

i  i  tor  i hem 

fie   fortune  (fond  or  evil  as  it   might  be)  to  sail 

lerje  (where  we  landed  for  some  time)  to  St.  Gin- 

fjo  during  a  Uke  storm,  which   added  to  the  magnificence 

ot  ail  around,   although  occasionally  accompanied  by  dan- 

t  boat,  which  na.<  «mnll  and  overloaded.     It  was? 

over  tbis%ery  part  of  the  lake  that  Rous-eau  has  driven  the 

boat  of  St.  Preux  and  Madame  Wolmar  to  Meiilerie  for 

shelter  during  r  tempest. 

On  gaining  (be  shore  at  St.  Gingo,  1  found  that  the  wind 

<jmciently   strong   to  Mow  down  some  fine  old 

cbe»iiut  tree-  ..n  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  opposite  height  of  CUrens  is  a  chateau.     The  hills 

rittj  vrrwyards,  and   interspersed  with  some 

small   Imt  l>eautiful   Wood*:   one   of  these  was  named  the 

Bi  squet  rie  Julie,"  and  it  i»  remarkable  that,  though  long 

ago  cut  down  by  ihe  brutal  selfishness  of  the  monks  of  St. 

Bernard,  (to  wh<>m  the  land  appertained.)  that  the  ground 

might  he  inrloifri  into  a  vineyard  for  the   miserable  drones 

rable  .  uperstition,  the  inhabitants  of  Clarens  still 

point  out  the  spot   where  its  trees  stood,  calling  it  by  the 

name  which  consecrated  and  survived  them. 

Rous-eau  has  n<it  been  p-rticular'v   fortunate  in  the  pre- 

local  habitations"  he  has  given  to  "airy 

'     Tue  Pri  r  of  Great  St     Bernard   has  cut  down 

<iiw  of  his  woods  for  the  sake  of  a  few  ra^ks  of  wine,  and 

Buonaparte  has    levelled  part   of  the   rorks  of  Meiilerie  in 

the  road  to  the  Simplon.     The  mad  is  an  excel- 

innot  quite  a-_'iee   with  a  remark  which  I 

beard  mace,  that  -l  La  route  mat  mieux  que  les  souvenirs," 

2  "5. 

Lav-iannc  i  and  Ftrruy  .'  ye  have  been  the  abodes. 

Stanza  cv.  line  1. 
Voltaire  and  Gibbon. 

24. 
Had  1  not  fled  my  mind,  -which  thus  itself  subdued. 
Stanza  cxiii.  line  last. 

■  ••  If  it  be  thu«, 

Banquo's  issue  have  1  jiltd  my  mind  " 

MacbetA. 
25. 
O'er  others'1  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve. 

Stanza  rxiv.  line  7. 
It  is  said  by  Rochefoucault  that  u  there  is  always  sooie- 
mng  in  the  misfortunes  of  men's  best  friends  not  displea*. 
3g  to  then.' 
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l. 

J  stood  in  Venice  on  thi  B  -idge  of  Sighs  i 
A  puiacc  and  a  prison  on  fitch  hand. 

Stanza  i  lines  1  and  2. 
THE  communication  lietw°en  the  Du<al  palace  and  the 
prisons  of  Venice  is  by  a  gloom  v  bridge,  or  cnv-ed  ealle- 
ry.  high  ab  >ve  the  water,  and  d  vided  by  *  «tonf  wall  into 
a  passage  and  *  cell.  The  s'n.e  dungeons  called  "  pozzi," 
or  wells,  vvre  sunk  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  palace,  and 
1 1  i'j.  >ne  v  i '  \  t  ■  \  •  i'  .  i  lie,  was  con  dieted  across 
the  gallery  to  the  other  fide,  and  being  then  led  back  into 
the  o'her  compartment,  or  cell,  upon  the  bridge,  was  there 
Strangled.  The  low  portal  through  which  the  crimiual  was.  ta- 
ken into  the  e<  II  ■■  now  walled  up  ;  hut  the  passage  is  «till 
open,  and  is  still  known  by  die  nameoftbe  Bridge  of  Sighs. 
The  pbzxi  are  under  the  flooring  ot  theHiamber  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge.  They  were  formerly  twelve,  but  on  the  first  arri- 
val of  the  French,  the  Venetians  hazily  blocked  or  broke 
up  the  deeper  of  these  dungeons.  You  may  still  however, 
d  by  a  imp-door,  and  crawl  down  through  holes, 
half  choked  by  rubbish,  to  the  depth  of  («o  stories  below 
the  first  rang?.  If  you  are  in  want  of  consolation  for  the. 
extinction  of  patrician  power,  perhaps  you  may  find  it 
there;  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  glimmers  into  the  narrow 
gallery  which  leads  to  the  cells,  and  the  place*  of  confine 
nv  nt  themselves  are  totally  dark.  A  small  hole  in  the  wal  1 
admitted  the  damp  air  of  the  passages,  and  served  for  the 
introduction  of  the  prisoner's  food.  A  wooden  pallet,  rais> 
-d  a  foot  from  the  ground,  was  the  only  furniture.  The 
conductors  tell  you  th.it  a  li^ht  was  not  allowed.  The  cells 
nre  about  five  paces  in  length,  two  and  a  half  in  width,  and 
seven  feet;  in  height.  They  are  directly  beneath  one  ano- 
ther, and  respiration  is  somewhat  difficult  in  the  lower 
holes.  Only  one  prisoner  was  found  when  the  republfcar is 
descended  into  these  hideous  recesses,  and  he  is  said  to 
t  : 
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have  been  confined  sixteen  years.    But  the  inmate?  c 
dungeons  beneath  had  left  traces  of  their  repentance,  or  of 
their  despair,  which  are  still  visible,  and  may  perhnj  ■- 
something  to  recent  ingenuity.    Some  of  the  detaineJ  ap- 
pear to  have  offended  against,  and  others  to  have  belonged 
to  the  sacred  body,  not  only  from  their  signatures,  but  from 
the  churches  and  belfries  which  they  have  scratched  upon 
the  walls.     The  reader  may  not  ohject  to  see  a  specimen  of 
the  records  prompted  by  so  terrific  a  solitude.    As  I 
as  they  could  be  copied  by  more  than  one  pencil,  thr- 
them  are  as  follows  : 

1. 

KOH    TI    FIDAB    AD    ALCUNO    PENSA    e  TACI 

FIGIR    VUOI  DE    !«PIONI    INSIDIE    C   LACCI 
IL    PENTIRT1   PENTIRTI    Nt'LLA    GIOVA 

FN    DI    VALOR    TXO    LA    VERA    PROVA 

1607.    ADI    2     GENARO.    Fit    JF- 
TENTO    T1    LA    BEST1E.MMA    p'    AVER    DATO 
DA    MANZAR    A    LN    MORTO 

IACOMO.    GR1TTI.    5CR; 

2. 
:  aRlar  pocho  et 

NEGARE    PRONTO   et 

DM  pensar.al  fine  iro  dare  la  vita 

A   NOI   ALTRI  MESCH1M 

1605 
EGO   JOHN    BATTISTA    AD 
ECCLESIAM    CORTELLAT: 
3- 
E      CHI    MI  FIDO  GCARDAMI    DIO 
DE    CHI    -NON    MI    FIDO   MI    GUARDARO   10 
A 

TA         H  A      KA 

V.  LA   8       .      C     •     K    .  R      . 
The   copyist  has  followed,  not  corrected  the  sok 
some  of  which  are  however  not  quite  so  decided,  since  the 
letters  were  evidently  scratched  yi  the  dark.    It  only  need 
be  observed  that  Bestemnia  and   Mangiar  may  be  read  in 
the  first  inscription,  which  was    probably  written  by  a  pri- 
soner confined  for  some  act  of  impiety  committed  at  a  fu- 
neral ",  that  CorttUarius  is  the  ruine  of  a  parish  on  terra  fir- 
ma,  near  theses;  and  thai  the  last  initials  - 
put  for  Viva  la  santa  Chiesa  Kaltotica  Romano. 
2. 
She  holes  a  sea  Cybcle,  fresh  from  ocean, 
Bismg  with  her  tiara  of  proud  touert- 

Stanza  ii.  lines  I  ■ 
An  old  writer,  aescribing  the  appearance  of  Veri. 
made  use  of  the  above  image,  which  would  r 
cal  were  it  not  true. 
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fit  ut  qui  suptme  urbem  contemphtur,  tv.rritam  tcl 
htri$  anaginem  medio  0:eanoJiguratam  se  puttt  inspicerc."* 
3 
In  Venice  Tatso's  eeWt  are  no  more. 

Stanza  iii.  line  I 
The  well  known  song  of  the  gondoliers,  of  alternate 
on  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  has  died  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  Venice.  Editions  of  the  poem,  with  the  original, 
on  one  column,  and  the  Venetian  variations  on  the  other, 
as  song  by  the  boatmen,  were  once  common,  and  are  still  to 
he  found-  The  following;  extract  will  serve  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  Tuscan  epic  and  the '*  Canta  alia 
Barcar.ola." 

ORIGINAL. 
Canto  P  arme  pietoe,  e  ';  cipitano 
Che  'l  gran  Sepolcxo  iibero  di  Cristo. 

.  oprd  col  senno.  e  con  la  inauo 
Mdto  soffrl  nel  gloroiso  acquislo; 

v  hi  1'  Inferno  a  lui  s'upp  se.  e  in  vano 
uruo  it'  Asia,  e  di  Libia  il  popol  misto, 
i  gli  die  favore,  e  <ouo  a  i  Sanli 
Si.'gni  ndusse  i  saoi  coinpagni  erranti. 
VENETIAN. 
L*  arm  pieto>r  de  ca  itar  gho  vogia, 
E  tie  Geoffredo  la  immortal  braura 

•  a)  fin  I*  ha  I  iH,e  dogia 

Del  nostra  boon  li^ii  la  Sepollura 
De  mezo  mondo  unit",  e  de  quel  Bojjia 

let  Pluion  no  V  ha  bu  mai  paura  : 
Dio  i'  ha  agiuia.  ei  compagnisparpag-nai 
Tutli  '1  gii'  i  ha  m  ssi  insieme  i  di  del  Dai. 
;  the  elder  gondoliers  will,  however,  take  up  and 
continue  a  stanza  irf  their  once  familiar  bard. 

n  iary,  the  author  of  Childe  Harold, 
ier  Englishman,  the  writer  of  this  n«tice.  rowed 
to  the  Lid  >  irilfa  two    singers,  one  of  wtiom  was  a  carpen- 
be  other  a  gondolier.    The  former  placed  bimseli 
v  the  latter  it  the  stern  of  the  boat.     A  little  af- 
.'  thef  quay  of  the    Piazzetta,  they  beg;in  to  sin", 
ami  c  .Hiinued  their  exercise  until  we  arrived  at  (he  island. 
Tbey  i.r  \  essays,  the  death  of  Clorinda 

in  I  did  not  sing  the  Venetian 
The  carpenter,  however,  who  was 
two,   and    was  frequently  obliged   to 
.  -  companion,  tola  u<  Ibat  he  could  translate  the 
nuled  that  be  could  ring  almost  three  bun- 
na*,  but   ha  i  i  bin    was  the  word   he 

learn  an*  ni  i  vbat he  already  knew; 

bis   ha  ids   to  acquire,  or  to 
repeat  ami   saifi  thf  poor  fellow, *  look  at   my  clothes  and 
liii-   speech    was  more  affeeting 
than  h\<  p  which  habit  alone  can    make  attrac- 

ts v  .     The  recitative  .vis  siirill,  screaming,  and  monotonous, 

*  Mtrci  Antonii  S-ibetfi  dr   Venetce   Urbis  situ  narratio, 
atria,  1527,  lib.i.fol.  202. 
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and  the  gondolier  behind  assisted  his  voice  by  holding  1 
hand  to  one  side  of  his  mouth.  The  carpenter  used  a  q  uiet  | 
action,  which  he  evidently  endeavoured  to  restrain  ,  but 
was  too  much  interested  in  his  subject  altogether  to  repress. 
From  these  men  we  learnt  that  singing  is  not  confined  to 
the  gondoliers,  and  that,  although  the  chant  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  voluntary,  there  are  still  several  amongst  the  lower 
classes  who  are  acquainted  with  a  few  stanzas. 

It  does  not  apprar  that  it  is  usual  for  the  performers 
row  and  smg  at  the  same  tine.  Although  the  verses  of  the 
Jerusalem  are  no  l<  iger  casua  ly  heard,  there  is  yet  much 
music  u|ion  the  Venetian  canals  .  and  upon  holidays,  those 
strangers  who  are  not  near  or  informed  enough  to  distinguish 
the  words,  may  fancy  that  nury  m  the  gondolas  still  re- 
sound with  the  strains  of  Tasso.  The  writer  of  some  re- 
marks which  appeared  in  the  Curiosities  of  Literatnre  ta\ 
excuse  his  being  twice  quoted  ;  for.  with  the  excep- 
some  phrases  a  little  too  ambitious  ami  too  extravagant,  be 
has  furnished  a  very  exact,  as  well  as  egieeable  description. 

•;  In  Venice  the  gondoliers  km  w  by  heart  l.ng  r 
from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  often  chant  them  with  a  pe- 
culiar melody.  But  this  tal*-r.t  set  ton  the  de- 
cline :  at  least,  after  taking  bob  ulJ  find  no 
more  than  two  persons  who  delivered  to  me  m  this  way  a 
passage  from  Tasso.  I  must  add.  that  the  late  Mr  Berry 
once  chanted  to  me  a  passage  in  Tasso  in  the  manner,  as 
he  assured  me,  if  the  gondoliers. 

'•  There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately  sing 
the  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  eventually  by  Rous- 
seau, 10  ajh  K  -  h  gs  it  is  printed  ;  it  has  properly  no  xie- 
lodious  movement,  and  is  a  s,.rt  of  medium  between  the 
canto  fermo  and  the  canto  figu  ai  > .  it  approaches  to  the 
former  »>y  reciutirical  declamation,  and  to  the  latter  by 
passages  ann  coarse,  by  which  one  syllable  is  detained  and 
erobeUii 

>;  I  entered  a   gondola  oy  moonlight;  one  singer  i 
himse.  tnd   the  other   aft,  and  thus  proceeded 

to    St.  Gei.rgio-     One  begar,  the  song  •,  when  he  bad 
bis  strophe.  tb<-  other  took  up  the   by,  and  s.j  continued  the 
song  alternately      Throughout  tb?  whole   of  it.  the  same 
notes    invariably   returned,    but,  according  to    the  subject 
matter  of  the- strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  smaller 
sometimes  o>i  one,  and  sometimes  on  ano'her  note,  and  in- 
deed changed  the  enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe  M 
object  ot"  the  poem  ahered 

'•  On  the  whole.  In  wever.   the    sounds  were  himr< 
screaming:  they  *een:e<i.  in  the  manner  of  ail  rude  uncivi. 
lized  men,  to    make  the  exreliei  -mt'ing  in  the 

force  of  their  voice  :  one  ious    of  conquering 

the  other  by  the  stret  tfth  of  bis  lun^s  ;  and  so  far  from  re- 
ceiving delight  from  this  scene  'sha  up  a*  1  was  in  the  box 
of  the  gondola).  I  found  myself  in  a  very  unpleasant  situa- 
tion. 

•'  My  companion,  to  whom  I  communicated  th  s  circum- 
stance being  very  desirous  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  his 
countrymen,  assured  me  that  this  singing  was  very  delight- 
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lul  wh«n  beard  at  a  distance.  Accordingly  we  got  oat  up- 
on the  shore,  leaving  one  of  the  singers  in  the  gondola, 
while  the  oiher  went  to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  pa- 
ces. They  now  began  to  sing  agains'  one  another,  and  I 
kept  walking  up  and  down  hem  both ,  so  as  always  to  leave 
him  who  a  is  to  begin  his  part.  I  frequently  stood  still 
and  henrivened   o  the  oao  and  to  tbr  other. 

•'  Here  i!ie  ic-ne  was  pioper  y  introduced  The  strong 
declaim'.'  ry,  »nd .  .>^  ii  were,  shirking  sound,  met  the  ear 
from  tar  am  called  !■  IQ  ihe  attention  ;  the  quickly  suc- 
ceeding tran-m  ii  s,  n  :.ici  necessarily  required  to  be  sung 
ir.  a  lower  tone,  seemed  .ike  plaintive  strains  succeeding 
venerations  01  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other,  who  lis- 
tened attentively,  n. mediately  began  where  the  former 
left  off,  answering  him  in  milder  or  more  vehement  notes, 
according  as  the  purport  of  the  strophe  required.  The 
sleepy  canals,  ihe  lofty  bu  ldings,  the  splendour  of  the 
moon,  ihe  deep  shadows  of  ihe  few  gondolas,  that  moved 
like  spirits  hither  and  .hither,  increased  the  striking  pe- 
culiarity of  the  scene  ;  and  amidsi  all  these  circumstances 
it  was  easy  to  confess  the  character  of  this  wonderful  har- 
mony. 

"  it  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  manner,  ly- 
ing at  length  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canals, 
waiting  for  his  company,  or  for  a  fare,  the  tiresomeness  of 
which  situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  songs  and 
poetical  stories  b>  has  in  memory.  He  often  raises  his 
voice  as  loud  as  he  can,  which  extends  iiself  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance over  the  tranquil  mirror,  and  as  all  is  still  around, 
he  is.  as  it  were,  in  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
populous  town  Here  is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise 
of  !oot  passenger^  :  a  silent  gondola  glides  now  and  then 
by  bim.  of  which  the  splashing  of  the  oars  are  scarcely  to 
be  beard 

"  At  a  rii-iance  he  hears  ai  other,  perhaps  utterly  unknown 
to  him.  Melody  and  verse  immediately  attach  the  two 
strangers  .  he  becomes  the  responsive  echo  to  the  former, 
ami  exert*  b  "iself  In  be  heard  a»  he  had  heard  the  other. 
By  a  tacit  convention  ihey  alternate  verse  for  verse  •,  though 
the  song  should  last  the  whole  night  through,  they  enter- 
tain themselves  wo  bout  fatigue;  the  hearers,  who  are  pass- 
ing between  the  two,  take  part  in  the  amusement. 

"  This  vocal  performance  sounds  i  est  at  a  great  distance, 
and  is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it  only  fulfils  its  de- 
sign in  the  Bent  intent  Of  remoteness  It  is  plaintive,  but 
.1  in  it*  -ound,  and  at  times  il  is  scarcely  possible 
to  refrain  from  ie;.rs.  My  companion,  who  otherwise  was 
not  a  very  delicately  organised  person,  said  quite  unexpect- 
edly :  e  singolare  come  quel  canto  intenerisce,  e  niolto  piu 
qu  im:o  .    caniano  meglio 

"  I  was  told  that  the  w  men  of  Lib©,  the  long  n»w  of 
islands  that  divids  tbe  Adriatic  from  the  Lagouns*  par- 

*  The  writer  meant  I.ido,  which  is  not  a  long  roic  of  isl- 
ands but  a  long  island  ;  liltus,  the  shore. 
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ticularly  the  women  of  the  extreme  districts  of  Malam 
and  Palestrina,  sing  in  like  manaer  the  works  of  Ta-- 
iheseaud  similar  tunes. 

"  They  have  the  rusiom,  when  their  husbands  are  fi&l 
out  at  sea,  to  sit  along-  the  shore  in  the  evenings  am; 
ferate  these  songs,  and  continue  to  d;  so  with  gre~ 
lence.  tili  each  o?  luern  can  distinguish  the  responses  of  her  | 
own  husband  at  a  distance* 

The  love  of  mu«ic  %  distinguishes  all  d 

•tiaas.  even  am  >  g  t  «  tuneful  Fonsof  Italy.  The 
tself  can  uccasionaJly  furnish  respectable  audiences 
3  and  even  i.iree  ope  there 

are  few  events  in  prn  me  life  that  do  n  t  call  forth  a  print- 
ed and  circulated  sound.  L'Oes  a  pin.  -iciau  or  a  lawyer 
take  his  degree.  >r  a  •  b  rgyman  preach  nis  maiden  ser  ..on, 
has  a  -  oration,  would  ,  h-iiie«iuin 

announce  Ins  departure  ,r  b;s  benefit,  are  y  u  to  t»e  con- 
gratulaied  on  or  a   »utb  o.  a  liWaui',  tiie  Mu- 

ses are  invoked  10 

ami  the  indn  -  a  .roa*l  in  vii 

party-colour- 

The  last  cur.se..  01   ••  favourite u prion  d'-nna"  bringi 
a  sbower  ot  se  upper   re- 

gions, from  whicti,   n  oui 

■.jrfflsar*  accustomed  to d 
iatlie  very  life  >(  a  Venetian   winch,  in  >urse, 

is  varied  with  those  surpi  m  turn  -Doa- 

ble in  fiction,  but  s  .    _     -    •  .  moo  tony  uf 

northern  existence  ;  auiust  t,  du- 

ties are  softened   into  am 

considered  as  equally  making  ipert  ol  the  business  of  life, 
is  announced  am!  j>  indiffe- 

rence and  g^y  as-iJmty.     I 

cioses  its  coiumns  n  i  Ivertisesnent. 

Cka 

Exposition  of  the  most  floi>  6         uent  iu  the  church  of  St  — 

St   M>*es,  opera. 

St  B  i  edict,  a  comedy  01  characters. 

St.  Luke,  re, 
en  it  i     "--oUected  what  the  Catholics  lelieve  their 
conset rated  wafer  to   be," we   in, 

of  a  more  respectable  oi  tod  the 

playhouse. 

Sparta  hath  many  a  uyorthier  son  than  he- 

Stanza  x    line  5. 
The  answer  of  the  mother  of  Brasidas  to  the  strangers 
who  praised  the  memory  of  her  son. 

*  [Curiosties  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  156.  edit.  1887  ;  and 
Appendix  xxix,  to  Black' i  Life  of  Tasso] 
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5. 
St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  xi-here  he  stood, 

tiand, 

Stanza  xi.  line  5. 

The  lion  lias  lost  nothing  by  bis  Journey  to  the  Invnlides. 
Nut  the  gospel  that  supported  the  paw  that  is  now  on  a 
level  with  the  other  foot.  1  he  horses  also  are  returned 
to  the  ill-chosen  spot  whence  they  set  out,  and  are.  as  be 
tore,  half-hidden  under  the  porch  window  of  St.  Mark - 
li'irch. 

Their  history,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  has  been  satis- 
factorily explored.  The  decisions  and  doubts  of  Erizzoaml 
Zanet'.i".  and  lastly,  of  the  Count  Leopold  Cicognara,  would 
have  given  tbem'a  Roman  extraction,  and  a  pedigree  not 
more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Nero  But  M.  De  Schlegel 
stepped  in  to  teach  the  Venetiany'the  vnlue  of  their  own 
treasures,  and  a  Greek  vindicated  at  last  and  forever,  the 
pretensions  of  his  countrymen  to  this  noble  production.- 
Mr.  Mustoxidi  has  not  been  left  w  iihout  a  reply  :  but,  as  yet 
be  has  received  no  answer.  It  should  seem  that  the  horses 
ire  irrevocably  Cbian,  and  were  transferred  to  Constanti- 
nople by  Theodosius  Lapidary  wriiing  is  a  favourite  play 
of  the  Italians,  and  has  conferred  reputation  on  more  than 
one  of  their  literary  characters  One  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Dodoni's  typography  is  a  respectable  volame  of 
inscriptions,  all  written  by  his  friend  Pacciatidi.  Several 
■were  prepared  for  the  recovered  horses.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
ibe  best  was  not  selected,  when  the  following  words  were 
ranged  in  gold  letters  above  the  cathedral  porch. 

Ql ATIOR  .   EQUORUM   .   SIGNA  .  A  .   VENETIS  .  BYZAN- 
TIO  .  CAPTA  .  AD  .  TEMP   .  DE  .  MAR  .  A  .  R  .    S  .    MCCIV 
POSITA  .  QV&    .    HOSTILIS  .    CUP1DITAS  .   A  .  MDCCII    1C  . 
ABSTfLERAT  .  FRANC    .  I  .   IMP  .    PAC1S  .    ORBI  .  DAT.*:  . 
TROPHjETM   .  A  .  MDCCCXV  .  VICTOR  .  REDLXIT. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  <>(  the  Latin,  but  it  may  tie  permit- 
ted to  observe,  that  the  injustice  of  the  Venetians  in  trans- 
porting the  horses  from  Constantinople  was  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  French  in  carrying  them  to  Paris,  and  that  i; 
would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  avoided  all  allusion-; 
to  either  robbery.  An  apostolic  prince  should,  perhaps, 
have  objected  to  affixing  over  the  principal  entrance  of  a 
metropolitan  church,  an  inscription  having  a  reference  to 
any  other  tiiumphs  than  those  of  religion.  Nothing  less 
than  the  pacification  of  the  world  can  excuse  such  a 
solecism. 

6. 
The  Suabian  nied,  and  n&u>  the  Just  nan  reigns —      s 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt. 

Stanza  xii.  lines  1  and  2. 

After  many  vaii.  effortf  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  entire - 

*  Sui  quattro  cavalli  della  Basilica  di  S-  Marco  in  Vene- 
rut,  Lettera  di  Andrea  Mustozidi  Corcirese.  Patua  per  Bet- 
rani  e  compag... .1816. 
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Iv  to  throw  off  die   joke   of  Frederic  BarharosM.   and  as   | 
,pis  or  'h-  Emi>erort'.  nin  »lute   j 

m^s'er  'hrouehout  'lie    whole  of  bis  Cisalpine  dominions,   I 
the  hioody  sirueeles  of  four  and    twenty  years  were 

ight  to  a  cio^e  in    t  >e  city  of  Veni'  <■•     The  sr 
of  d  treaty   ««i  been  prev  npoa  between  Po,»e 

Alexander  III     and   BHr>aro«-a,   and   the  former  having 
received  a    vnfe   conduct,  h^i    already   arrived   at    V- 
from  F-rarra.   in  co  np*ny   with  the  ambassadors   of  the 
kin?    >f  Sicily  and    the  c>h-li1«   of  the  L  mibard    lea.ne.   I 

-till  remaned,  bow  ver,  many    p  --.and 

for  several  days  the  pea»  e  w ■>>  'relieved  to  be  impract 
At  tbi»  juncture  it  wa<-  Hidden  iy  rep  rt-d  that  the  Emperor 
llHO  arrived   n  Chi  *a    *    own  fi  leen  mile*  froir  the   cipi- 
tal-     The  Venetian*  rose   turn  iiuoudy,  and 
immediately  conducting    him  10    he  city.     The   L  .;  . 
to  k  'he  alarm,  ami  d»  par.«»d  towards  t  P-pe 

bimself  was  apprehensive  ru  so   »e  dKister  if  Frerlerir 

ly  advance  u   on  !ii  n,  bu    nm  reassured  ly    he  jru- 

;'nd  address  of  8ei  at  an  Z ->ni,  the  Il.ige."    S-veral 

.    i-    pa-sed  >»eiween  Chi  u  ital,  until,  at 

e    Emperor  relaxing  'o.newhai   01  hi»  pretentions, 

«  laid  aside  his   leonine  ferocity,  and   put  on   the  mildness 

Of  the  iamb  '■* 

On  Saturday,  the  23d  of  July   in  the  year  HT7,  «ix  Vene- 
rnn*ferred  Frederic,  in  great   omp,  from  fbioe. 
za  10  the  inland   of  I  from   Venice.     E  rly  'he 

rest  morning  'he  V  pe  ace  >mp*ni"d  bi  :he  Sci   an  am 
id  by  the  en»oy«  ->f  L  .miwrdy.  whom  he  bad 
rec  die  1  from  the  ma  n   land,  together  with  a  great   con- 
course of  p?op:e,     ep;ured    from   the  paTia-r-hal    palace  to 
Saint  Mark's  church   and  solemnly  absolved  the  Emperor 
and  his  partisans  from   the  ex  0  n"  UD^catinn   pronounced 
a^inst  him.     The  chancellor  of  ire  Empire,  on  the  part 
-  naster.  renounced  the  anti  p>oes  and  their  schisma- 
tic adherents.     Immed;ately  the    Doge,  with  a  mat  suit 
r-oih  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  go'  on    boird  the  galley*,  and 
waiting  on  Fre  ier:c,  rowed  him  in  mi^htv  stale    frrtm  the 
to  the  capital.     The  Emperor  descen  led  from    the 
galley  at  the  quay  of  ihe  Pinzz'-ita.     The  Doge,  the  patri- 
arch, his  bishops  and  clergy,  ind  ihe  people  of  Venice  wilb 
their  rr.i -*es  and  ibeir  standards,   marched   in  solemn  pro- 
n  hefore  Inm  to  lbs  church  of  St   Mark's.    Alexander 
■  ated  before  ihe   vestibule  of  the   basilica,  attended 
by  his  bi-hops  and  cardinals,  by  the    patriarch  of  Aquilejt, 
M  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Lombardy.  all  of  them 
in  state,  and  clilhed  in  their  church  robes.     Frederic  ap- 
proached— u  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  venerating  the  Al- 
mighty in  ihe  person  of  Alexander,   laying  a-ide  his  impe 
rial  dignity,  and  throwing  off  his  mantfe,  he  prostrated  him- 

Qtubui  auditis,  imptrator,  operante  to,  qui  cor  da  prin- 
'ipum  nut  vult  et  qxiando  lull  huniliter  indinat,  /totana 
feritate  depotiia.  ounum  man  sift  udinem  ituhiit."  Rornua^ 
Jt  <><■■(.,  utani.  Chronicon.  apud  S  imt .  JUr    l>a!    Tom  VII. 
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ill  length  at  the  feet  of  the  Tope.  Alexander  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  raised  him  benignently  from  th°  ground 
ki'sed  him.  blessed  him  ;  and  immediately  the  Germans 
of  the  train  sang,  with  a  loud  voice,  •  We  praise  ikee,  0 
Lord.'  The  Emperor  then  taking  the  Pop^-  by  the  right 
band,  led  him  to  the  church,  and  having  received  bis  be- 
nediction, returned  to  the  ducal  palace"*  The  ceremony 
of  humiliation  was  repeated  the  next  day.  The  Pope  him 
>elf,  at  the  request  of  Fred.-ric,  said  mass  at  Saint  Mark's. 
The  Emperor  again  laid  uide  bis  imperial  manile,  and, tak- 
ing a  wand  in  bis  hand,  officiated  riving  the 
laity  from  the  choir,  ai  d  preceding  the  pontiff  to  the  altar. 
Alexander,  after  recit  ,  preached  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  Emperor  put  him-  pulpit  in  the  at- 
titude of  lisieDin^  ;  and  the  pontiff,  Kiuebed  by  this  maik 
of  his  attention,  tor  lie  knew  thai  Frederic  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  be  satd,  c  tin  nand^d  the  patriarch  of  Aquile- 
■  -1  Laiin  disc-arse  i  no  i  e  German  umgue. 
The  cree                                                  I    ri<    made  his  oblation 

i  ihe  Pope's  feet,  and,  ma  j  being  over,  led  him 
l<y  the  band  la  hi-  whit  b  r  e.  H-  lichl  tbe  stirrup,  and 
would  have  led  »in  to  tne  water  side,  had   not 

accepied  of  the  inclination  for  the  performance, 
nud  aff»-  im  wich  bis  benediction.  S  ich 

isthesu1-  int   kit   by  the  archbishop oi 

sent  ai  t:ie  ceremony,  and  who-e  sto- 
ry is  confirmed  by  ev  ry  subsequf-  u  narration.  Ii  would 
he  not  won"b  »>•  minute  a  recom.  were  ii  n  t  the  triumph  of 
liberty  as  well  •  -  :i      The  states  oi  J. 

owed  toit  ib«»  connrmauon  of  ih»>ir  privileges  ;  and  Alex- 
ander had  reason  to  ibank  the  Almighty,  who  bad  enabled 
an  infirm,  unarmed  old  man  10  suuilue  a  terrible  and  po- 
tent s07ereign.t 

7. 

OK,  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  .' 
TtV  octogtnanan  chief,  B>,z  t>  (iuiii'j  conquering  foe. 
•     xii    line>  8  and  9. 
The  reader  will  recollect  the  .  xclumalion  of  the  highland- 
er,  Oh  for  one  i        •  !  ■  .'  Henry    Dandolo,   when 

was  eigbty-five  years  of  age.  W|  en 
he  commanded  he  Venetians  hi  Uie  faking  of  Constant 
nople,  he  illy  ninety  -seven  years  old.     Ai  this 

age  he  a  arm  and    a  rail  of  toe  wnole  empire 

of  Romania,}  for  so  the  Human  emphe  was  then  called,  to 
the  title  and  to  tin  teiriiories  of  the  Venetian   Doge.     The 

*  Ibid,  page  231. 

.  above  cUtd  Rnnuald  of  S'lerno.  In  a  second  str~ 
mon  which  Altz.  <i   m,   the  first  day    <f  August, 

before  the  E'njt>ro  ,  h  compar  >i  1'itdti  ic  to  the  prodigal  son, 
and  Aim-  raring  father. 

'  -  ibbon  has  omitted   the  important  ae,   and  hns  writ- 

R  ma    .tz.      J)    ■  •■  .£'    and    Fill,  cap. 

d  bn    D  i  ai 0*0  runs    thus  in 

the   Chion  im-salci,  tht    D  -ft  Andicw  D'indoto 

Ducali  titulo  addidit.     "  Quarts   partis  et   dirmdiae   totiu> 
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three -eights  of  this  empire  were  preserved  in  the  diplomas 
until  the  dukedom  of  Giovanni  Dolfino.  who  made  use  of 
the  above  designation  in  the  year  1357.* 

Dandolo  led  the  attack  on  Constantinople  in  person  ;  two 
ships,  the  Paradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were  tied  together, 
and  a  drawbridge  or  ladder  let  down  irom  the  higher  yards 
to  the  walls.  The  Doge  was  one  >f  the  first  to  rush  into 
the  city.  Then  was  completed,  sa'd  the  Venetians,  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Erythraean  s-ybil  •*  A  ga'bering  together  of 
the  powerful  shall  lie  made  amidst  the  waves  of  the  Adriat- 
ic, under  a  blind  leader  ;  they  sbajl  beset  the  goat— they 
shall  profane  Byzantium — they  shall  blacken  ner  build- 
ing's—her spoils  shall  be  dispersed,  a  new  goat  shall  b  rat 
until  they  have  measured  out  and  run  <  ver  fifty-four  feet, 
nine  inches  and  a  half '"t 

D  ndolo   died    on    the    firsi   day  of  June,   1205    having 
reigned  thirteen  years, six  months,  -"»!  five  days, and  was 
buried    in    the   churrh    oi  St    Sophia,    at    Constantinople. 
Strangely  enough  it  musi  Found   ti»at  iue  name  ol   th<-  rebel 
apothecary  who  received   toe  Doge's  sword,  and  annihilat- 
ed the  ancient  government  in  1 79*5-7,  was  Dandolo 
8. 
But  is  not  D>ria-$  menace  come  to  pass  ? 
Are  they  not  bridled  7 

Stanza  xiii.  lines  S  and  4. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pbfla,  and  the  taking  of 
Chioza  on  the  I6ib  of  August,  1379,  hy  the  united  arma- 
ment of  ihe  Genoese  and  Francesco  da  Carrara.  Signor  of 
Padua,  the  Venetians  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  despair. 
An  embassy  was  sent  to  the  conquerors  with  a  blank  sheet 
Of  paper,  praying  them  io  pfWribe  what  terms  they  pleas- 
ed, and  leave  to  Venice  only  her  independence.  The 
P'inceof  Padua  was  i  dined  to  listen  to  these  uropnmiU, 
but  the  Genoese,  who  after  the  victory  of  Pola  bad  shouted, 
"  to  Venice,  to  Venice,  and  l-ng  1  veSt  George."  determi- 
ned to  annihilate  ibeir  rival,  and  Peter  Dona,  their  com- 
mander in  chief,  returned  this  answer  to  the  suppliants-, 
«  On  God's  faith,  gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye  shall  have  no 

imperii  Romania?"  And  Dnnd.  Chronicon.  cap.  iti.  pars 
xxxvn  ap.  Script  Her  ItoJ.  torn,  xii  page  331  And  the 
Romania  it  observed  m  the  subsequent  ruts  of  ih  Doges  In- 
deed the  continental  possessions  of  the  C'ltk  n  pi  e  in  Eu- 
rope vmre  then  gentrally  known  by  the  name  oi  R  -mama,  and 
that  appellation  is  still  seen  in  the  m'ips  of  l  urletvas  ap- 
plied to  Thrace.  * 

*  See  the  continuation  of  Dandolo's  Chronicle,  ibid,  page 
498.  Mr.  Gibbon  appears  not  to  mrhidt  &o  Jin  v,  J  oil  owing 
Sanudo,who  says.  '  il  qual  titolosi  u«6  fin  al  D  >ge  Giovan- 
ni Dolfino."  Sft  Vite  (W  Dtchi  di  V  nezia.  ap.  Script.  Rtr. 
Ital   torn.  xxii.  530  M  J . 

t  "'  Fiet  potentium  in  aquis  Adriaticis  congregatio.  <-ctco 
prceduce,  Hircum  ambigent,  Byzantium  /.  ophanabunt.  f&1  Ji- 
cia  denigrabunt  ;  spolia  d'tuerfcntw,  Hin-us  novus  bat  obit 
usque  dum  LIV  pedes  et  IX  pollicet.  et  semis  pramensurati 
diicurrant  .*    [Chronicon,  ibid,  pars  xxxiv.] 
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peace  from  ihe  Signor  of  Padua,  nor  from  our  commune  of 
i  until  we  bave  first  pal  a  rein  upon  those  unbridled 
horses  of  y"ji>,  t  iat  are  upon  the  porch  of  your  evangelist 
St.  Mark  When  we  have  i>ridled  them,  we  shall  Weep  you 
quiet.  And  tins  is  the  pleasure  ol  us  and  our  commune. 
As  (Or  ihe-e  my  brothers  of  G  -no*,  that  you  have  bi ought 
ith  you  to  give  up  to  us,  I  will  not  have  them:  take  tbem 
i  few  days  hence  I  shall  come  and  let  them  out 
11  prison  myself,  both  these  and  all  the  others."*  In  fact, ihe 
irenoese  did  ndva  ice  as  far  a*  Maia.nocco,  within  five  miles 
of  tne  capital ;  but  their  own  danger  aou  the  pride  of  their 
enemies  gave  courage  to  the  Venetians,  who  made  prodi- 
gious efl*irts,and  many  individual  sacrifices,  all  of  them 
carefully  recorded  by  their  historians.  Vettor  Pisani  was 
put  at  the  bead  of  thirty-tour  galleys.  The  Genoese  broke 
up  irom  HalatnoccO,  ami  retired  to  Chioza  in  October  *,  but 
they  again  threatened  Vei.ice.  which  w-s  reduced  to  extre- 
mities At  this  time,  tie  l»t.  Ol  J-muarv,  1380,  arrived  Carlo 
Zeno,  wlio  had  been  cruising  on  the  Genoese  coast  with  four- 
teen galleys.  The  Venetians  were  now  strong  enough  to  be- 
siege the  Genoese.  Dor. a  was  kille  d  on  ihe  22d  of  January 
by  a  stone  bullet  193  pounds  wight  discharged  from  a  bom- 
bard called  the  Trevisan  Chioza  was  then  closely  invested  ; 
5000  auxiliaries,  amongst  whom  wet e some  English  Conriot- 
tieri,  commanded  by  one  captain  Cecrh«,  joined  the  Vene- 
tians. The  Genoese,  »n  their  turn,  prayed  Tor  conditions,  but 
none  were  granted,  until,  at  |a>',  they  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion; and,  on  the  24tb  "f  June,  I380,the  Do^e  Contarini  made 
his  triumphal  e,,trv  iu'o  Chioza  Four  thousand  prisoners, 
nineteen  galleys  many  smaller  vessels  and  barks,  win  all 
the  ammunition  an.l  ai  ms.  and  outfit  of  the  expedition,  fell 
into  the  bands  ol  the  conquerors,  who,  h  d  it  not  been  for 
the  inexorable  answer  of  Dorin  would  have  gladly  educed 
their  dominion  to  the  city  of  Venice.  An  account  Of  these 
transactions  is  found  in  a  work  called  the  war  of  Chioza, 
written  by  Daniel  Cbinazzo,  who  was  in  Venice  at  the 
tirae.t 

9. 
The  «  Planter  of  the  Lion." 

Stanza  xiv.  line  5. 
Plant  the  L>on — that  is,  the  Li«Hi  of  St.  Mark,  the  stand- 
ard of  tbe  republic,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Panta- 
loon— Piantaleone.  Panialeon,  Pantaloon 

*  u  AUafi  di  Din.  Sipxori  Vtntziani,  non  haverete  mai 
pate  dot  Signore  di  Pudoua,  »i  it  at  nostro  commune  di  Ge- 
nova,  te primieramtnte  non  mr'.t  mo  h  brig/ie  a  auetli  vostri 
cavalU  sfrenatx.  che  sono  M  fa  R  za  del  Vostrn  Evangelista 
S.  Mareo  Jrnbrcnati  che  gli  havremo,  vi  J  aremo  stare  in  bit- 
9tia  puct  E  qurva  e  la  intemione  nostra,  e  del  nostro  com- 
mune. Qucsti  miei  fratelli  Gennvesi  che  havtte  menati  con 
vox  per  donarci.  non  (i  voglio  ;  rimanetegli  in  diero  perche  io 
intendo  da  qui  a  pochi  giorni  venirgli  a  riscuottr  dalle  vostre 
pHgxoni  t  tore  e  gli  nltri  " 

*  a  Chronaca  dell  a  jutrra  di  Chioza,"  tfC  Script.  Rer.  ltd 
lie.  torn.  xv.  pp.  699  to  804. 
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10. 
Thin  struts,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  at  mxat 
Too  oft  remind  her  zuho  and  ™hat  enthrals. 

S  anza  xv.  lines  7 
The  population  of  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
At  the  l*si  census,  taken  two  yean  a'/o.  it  was  no  more 
than  about  one  hundred  and  three  iboeasad,  and  it  diminish- 
es daily.  The  commerce  and  the  official  employments,  which 
were   10  l>e  ,<  :an  grandeur, 

have  both  expire.:.*     M  *i   of  the   patrician    mansions  are 
deserted,  and  wmi  i lie  go- 

vernment, alaimeu  ..dur- 

ing !he  last  i.v  i  >ource 

nobility  are 
now  scattered  be   wealthier   Jewi 

upon  the  hanks.    >i  ihe  B:e   la,  wli  i  palaces  have 

sunk,  or  are  sinking  in  ilie  .v.     Of  die"  gentil 

uonio  VeneM..'    nc  name  it  aad  'hat  is  all.     He 

is  h>n   the   shadew  of  hi-  fu  iner  la  polite  and 

kind.     It    surely  may    he   pardoned    •<'    'im  il  lie  is  -|ueru- 
lou<.     Wtui«*ver  may  have b-*»*n  ie  republic, 

ami    although    'he    or.tiual   term  ice  may   t»e 

thought  by  foreigner*  to  have  arrived  id  ihe  due  cours*  of 
mon  ilii>,oniv  one  sentiment  c-ui  be  expected  from  ihe  Ve- 
netian* themselves.  A  no  lime  were  'he  -ul  jecis  oi  the 
republic  so  anaiinnous  in  ibeir  resolution  to  rally  n.und  the 
standard  01  S'  Mark,  -  when  11  w  a-  ior  the  last  in>e  un- 
varied ;  ami  the  rowardice  and  ihe  u .  n.  tien  "I"  ike  lew  pa- 
tricians who  recommended  the  fatal  n  utrality,  were  con- 
fined 10  the  rlvea  The  pra- 
se.il  rai''  cannot  >e  th  'U.  bi  In  r  f  1  beir  ari>- 
tocraiical  torm-.  ai  rnmeal  ;  tbey  only 
think  on  their  vanished  independ  pine  away  at 
the  remembrance.  and  0.1  'hi-  -u  ie<i  suspend  for  a  mo- 
ment their  g  m  the 
words  of  the  scripture,  "to  -o  general  and  SO 
apparent  is  the  deel  ne,  5  t,.  become  pe  ger. 
no'  reconciled  to  the  sight  T  a  whole  nation  expiring  as  it 
were  before  hi-  ey •-.  So  artificial  a  ermtloa  having  lost 
that  principle  which  .--died  it  int  life  and  sup}ioried  ds  ex 
istence,  must  f<dl  t  .  pie<  11  n ••• .  and  -ink  mom  rapidly 
thaa  it  rose  IV  aVh  ien  eo  b  drove  <be 
Vent  tian-  to  iheai  to 
the  land,  where  bei  111  j  ^ed  amongst 
the  crowd  o4  lie  end  ini», 
speciacle    if        wiiol 

1  heir  livelin  -  ppv    indiffe- 

rence whico  coiut'na  ion  »  a>- 

**•  K»nnu!lo w>   r  •  p  s.  alto  ut 

vix  azsn.nari  potrint  .    id  qu-  d  <r-i,  u  &  .1  >>mo' 

nia,  commtrcio,  ntquf   in  •  molptntnt i$,  q- ct  i   R  puh  percipi- 
MM,  qua   hanc  ob  c  lisam  rtdiiur.'" — See  de 

Prineipatibus  Italia?,  T-actatxu.  edit.'  1j31 
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pircs  to  it  in  vaiD,  have  not  sunk  under  circumstances  ;  but 
many  peculiarities  of  costume  and  manner  have  by  degrees 
been  lost,  and  the  nobles,  with  a  pride  common  to  all  Ita- 
lians who  have  been  masters,  have  not  been  pmi**de<J  to 
parade  their  insignificance.  That  splendour  which  was  a 
oroof and  a  portion  of  their  power,  they  would  not 
into  the  trappings  of  their  subjection.  They  retired  from 
the  space  which  they  had  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  their  tel- 
low-citiiens;  their  continuance  in  which  would  hive  been 
I  symptom  of  acquiescence,  and  an  insult  to  those  who  suf- 
fered by  the  common  misfortune.  Those  who  remained  in 
the  degraded  capital,  might  be  said  rather  to  haunt  the 
scenes  of  their  departed  power,  than  to  live  in  Item.  The 
reflection,  "  who  and  what  enthrals,"  will  hardly  bear  h 
comment  from  one  who  is,  naturally,  the  friend  and  thu 
ally  of  the  conqueror.  It  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  say 
thus  much,  that  to  those  who  wish  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, any  masters  must  be  an  ot.ject  of  detestation  ;  and 
may  safely  be  foretold  that  this  unprofitable  aversion 
will  not  have*  been  corrected  before  Venice  shall  have  sunk 
into  the  slime  of  her  chuaked  canals. 
II. 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse. 

Stanza  xvi.  line  3 
The  story  is  told  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Nicias. 
12. 
AndOtivay,  Radtliffc,  Schiller,  Shakespeure's  art. 

Stanza  xviii.  line  5. 
Venice  Preserved, Mysteries  of  Udolpho;  ibe  Ghost-ieer", 
:r  Armenian  •,  the  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  Othello. 
13. 
But  from  thtir  nature  mill  the  tnnntn  gro'.u 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least'iltflter'd  rocks. 

Stanza  xx.  lines  1  and  2. 
Tannen  is  the  plural  of  lanne,  a  species  of  fir  peculiar  to 
the  Alps,  which  only  thrives  in  very  rocky  part.-,  where 
scarcely  soil  sufficient  for  its  nourishment  can  be  found. 
On  these  spots  it  grows  to  a  greater  height  than  any  other 
mountain  tree. 

14. 
A  single  star  is  at  her  side  and  reigns 
IVith  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven. 

Stanza  xxviii.  lines  1  and  2. 
The  above  description  may  seem  fantastical  or  exagge- 
rated to  those  who  have  never  seen  an  oriental  or  an  Italian 
sky,  yet  it  is  but  a  literal  and  hardly  sufficient  delineation  of 
an  August  evening  (the  eighteenth)  as  contemplated  in  one 
of  many  rides  along  the  banks  of  the  Brenta  near  La  Mira. 
15. 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name. 
With  his  melodimu  tears  he  gave  himself  to  fame. 

Stanza  xxx-  lines  8  and  9. 

Thanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a  Scotchman,  we  now 

know  as  little  of  Laura  as  ever.*    The  discoveries  of  the 

;  See  An  historical  and  critical  Essay  an  the  Life  and  Cha- 
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A!>b<?!  de  Sade,  his  triumphs,  his  sneers,  can  no  longer  in- 
struct or  amu.-f-.*  We  must  not,  however,  thiuk  that  these 
memoirs  are  .is  much  .-»  ion«r.  c<»  as  Belisarios  or  the  Incas, 
almou  i  so  by  Ltr.  B  aitie.  a  er.-at  name  but  a 

little  authority.}  H  >'-lat>  u:"  h-is  nut  been  in  vain,  not- 
withstanding h  s  ■•  love"  has  like  most  other  passions,  made 
him  ridiculous  $  Tire  hypothesis  which  overpowered  the 
struggling  Italians  and  earned  along  !es*  interested  critics 
in  us  current,  is  run  out.  We  L  ve  another  proof  that  we 
can  be  never  sure  thai  the  paradox,  the  most  singular,  and. 
therefore  havi'i>r  tie  most  a^reea^le  and  authentic  air,  will 
ancient  piejuuice. 
ins,  iben,  first,  that  Laur.>  was  born,  liveit.  died,  and 
w:i$  hurie.J,  nor  in  Avignon,  bu-  n  t!ie  ccuniry.  The  foun- 
tains of  the  S>r^...  the  thi  .•  iere«.  may  resume 
their  pretens  o.s.  =»nd  the  exploded  de  la  Bastit  again  be 
beam  with  comph  o-ncy.  The  hypothesis  <•(  ilie  AH>e  had 
no  stronger  props  ihan  the  p-tr-hine  t  so  net  and  i  .edal 
found  on  the  skelet  •!)  of  the  wife  of  Hugo  ne  Sade,  and 
the  .Manuscript  note  to  Ibe  Virgil  of  Petrarch,  row  in  the 
A  obrostan  i  ere  iK>th  inc" >*. 
Me,  t;  -  written,  'he  medal  composed,  cast,  and 
sited  within  the  -p?.ce  of  twelve  hour*;  and  these  de- 
liberate >rmed  round  tfap  carcase  of  one 
who  d  '.»uf.  and  was  hurried  i<>  her  grave  on 
the  (biy  of  b*r  death.  The-e  documents,  therefore  are  loo 
deceive  :  they  prove  nni  ihe  fact,  but  the  forgery.  Either 
the  so:inft  or  the  Viryilian  note  must  be  a  falsification. 
The  Abbe  citts  i)otb  as  incon'esiably  true}  the  rongc 
quent  deduction  i»  inevitab;e— tiiev  are  both  evidently 
false.§ 

Secondly.  Laura  was  never  married,  and  was  a  haughty 
virgin  rather  than  that  tender  and  pmdtnt  wife  who  ho- 
noured Avignon  by  makinr  that  town  the  theatre  of  an  ho- 
nest Preach  pission,  ami  played  off  for  oue-and-twenty 
years,  her  Utile  machinery  of  alternate  favours  and  refusals} 
upon  the  first  poet  of  the  age.    It  was,  indeed,  rather   too 

and  n  dissertation  on  an  Historical  Hy- 
pothesis of  the  Ahhp  de  >ade  ;  the  first  appeared  about  the 
the  ether  is  inStrted  in  the  fnu-th  volume  of  the 
Trantqetionyof  the  R-yal  Society  of  E Hnburgh.  and  both 
have  been  inoarporait  t  ""/  a  work,  publishtdt  under  the  first 
'it'e.  by  Ball  amy  ne  in 

*  Mimoires  pour  la  Vu  de  Pftrarque. 
t  Life  of  Baltic,  by  Sir  S.  Forbes,  t.  ii.p.  103. 
}  Mr.  CM  i  i  ealUd  hit   Memoirs    '  a  labour  of  love"  (see 
Decline  and  Fill.  rap.  lex.  not*    1)   and  followed  him  with 
lent*  and  delight.    The  cotnp  voluminous 

m or Ic  must  take   much   criticis..i   upon  trust.    Mr.  Gibbon  hat 
done  so,  though  not  so  readily  as  so 
'.  Th.e  sonnet   had   before  av.-cd 
JJ'ulpo/e.     See  his  letter  to 
Pa.-  rt  petit  mantgc.cette  alternative  dtfaxt 

bien  mlnugee,  uncfemme  tendre  et  sage  anus 
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unfair  that  a  f.-male  should  be  made  responsible  for  eleven 
chiMren  upon  ihe  faith  of  a  misinterpreted,  abbreviation, 
and  Ihe  decision  of  a  librarian.*  Ii  is  however,  satisfacto- 
ry t  »  ih.nk  that  ihe  love  of  Petrarch  was  not  Platonic. 
The  happiness  which  he  pr.iye.i  to  po-sess  hut  once  and  for 
a  moment  was  surely  not  of  the  niind.i  and  something  so 
very  real  as  a  marriage  project,  with  one  who  lias  been 
■  I  i  shadowy  oy  npb,  may  be,  prrfaaM,  detected  in 
at  least  six  placet  of  hi*  own  »oonet*  J  The  love  of  Pe- 
trarch was  neither  ptatonk  nor  poetical  ;  and  if  in  one  pas- 
sage of  his  w  i.--N  he  calls  •' an, Oie  ver  nieni.-issimo  ma 
tin ico  ed  onesto,"  he  confesses  in  n  l-tter  to  a  friend,  that  it 
was  e-'iihy  and  perverse,  that  it  absorbed  him  quite  and 
mastered  Ml  hear.§ 

In  this  case,  however,  ne  was  perhaps  alarmed  for  tbe 
culpability  o''  iiis  wishes  ;  for  the  A  'he  de  Side  himself, 
who  certainly  would  not  have  been  strupulously  delicate  if 
he  could  have  proved  his  descent  from  Per  arch  as  well  as 
Laura,  is  forced  mm  a  Bloat  defence  of  his  virtuous  t;rand- 
m.>ih.*r  As  far  as  rela:-  10  the  poet,  we  b.^.ve  no  scecurity 
for  the  innoo  nee,  except  per;.ap-  n  he  constancy  of  bis 
pursuit  He  assui  s  t(,  in  his  epistle  10  posterity  tiiat, 
when  arrived  at  his  fortieth  year,  he  noi  only  had  in  htfr- 
ror.  but  had  Imi  all  recollection  and  image  of  any  •'  irregu- 
larity. "||  Hut  the  birth  of  bis  natural  daughter  cannot  be 
assigned  earlier  than  hi>  thirtv  ninth  year  ;  anil  eitbrr  the 
memory  of  the  morality  of  the  poet  mu>»t  have  failed  him, 

dant  vingt  et  nn  aas.  It  plus  grand  poctt  de  son  siecle,  sons 
/aire  la  moindre  b  tekt  a  sou  KomuxtrS'  Mem  pour  la  Vie 
de  Petrarquc,  Preface  mm  F  anrois  The  Italian  editor  of 
the  London  edition  of  Prtxtrh,  who  his  translated  Lord 
JVuodkoustlce,  render!  the  '  ftmmt  tendre  tt  sage"  "  raffina- 
ta  civetta."  RiJUttwu  intomo  a  madonna  Laura,  p.  234 
vol.  lii.  ed    1811. 

*  In  a  dialogue  with  St.  Jugusiir.  Petrarch  has  described 
Laura  as  having  a  body  exhausted  with  repeated  ptubs 
The  old  editors  read  and  printed  pertarhattoaibus  ;  but  Mr. 
Capperottier,  librarian  to  the  friuch  King  in  I7t>2,  who  saw 
the  MS  in  the  Paris  library,  muuU  an  tttttrtation,  that  '•  on 
lit  et  rju'on  dait  lire,  pnrtobui  nbaastaar."  Dt  Snde  join- 
ed the  names  of -Vtssrs.  Baudot  and  B>jot  with.  Mr.  Cappcro- 
nier,  and  in  the  whole  discussion  on  this  FtUM,  showed  himself 
a.  dmmmigkt  literary  rogue.  S'e  R  fir  267. 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  cut  ed  in  to  settle  whithtr  Petrarch'/ 
mittrc's  was  a  chaste  maid  or  a  continent  wft. 

t  '*  Pigmalion,  quanto  lodar  ti  dei 
DzlP  imagine  ruu,  se  mitle  vohe 
N:  avesti  quel  ch'  ?  sot  una  \  orrei."1 
Sonetto  -53-quando  jriunse  a  Simon  i'alto  concetto 
Le  Rime,  &r.  par.  i-pag.  189,  edit.  Wen.  1756% 
}See  Rifleaioni,  tt'»J'  291. 

*  "  Quelle*  rea  e  pcxerta  patsiono  eke  solo  tut  to  mi  otatpa- 
:'a  e  mi  regnava  net  cuorn." 

|  Alton  disonesta  ure  his  word*. 
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when  he  forgot  or  was  guilty  of  this  slip*    The  w< 
argumenfrfor  the  purity  of  this  love  has  been  drawn  from 
the  permanence  of  effects,  which   survived  the  object   of 
bil  passion-     The  reflection  of  Mr.  de  la  Bastie,  that  virtue 
.•lone  is  capable  of  making  impressions  which  death  cannot 
efface,  is  one  of  those  which  every  bo<ly  applauds,  an 
iy   body  finds  not  to  be  true,  the  moment  he  examii  • 
own  breast  or  the  records  of  human  feeling:. t     Such  spo- 
ihegms  can  do  nothine  for  Petrarch  or  lor  the  cause  of  mo- 
r-ditv,   except  with  the  very  weak  autl    the  very   young. 
He  that  has  made  even  a  little  progress  beyond  ignorance 
and  pupilage,  cannot  be   edified  with  any  Thing  but  truth. 
What  is  called  vindicating  the  honour  of  an  individual  or  a 
nation,  is  thn  most  futile,  tedious,  and  tininstructive  of  all 
writing-,  although  it  will  always  meet  with  more  applause 
than   that  sober  criticism,  which   is  attributed  to  the  mali- 
cious desire  of  reducing  a  great  man  to  the  common  > 
ard  of  humanity.    It  is,  after  al1,1  o  unlikely,  thai  our  hi-t  j 
rianwas   right  in  retaining  his  favourite  hypothetic 
which  seruie=  the  auibor.  although  it  srarcelv  caves  the  ho- 
nour of  the  still  unknown  mistress  of  Petrarch.  J 
16. 
The y  Iceep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  rckere  he  died. 

Stanza  xxxi.  line  I. 

Petrarch  retired  to  Arqua  immediately  on  his  return 
from  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  visit  Urban  V.  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  1370,  and  with  <he  exception  of  his  celebrated 
visit  to  Venice  in  company  with  F'ancesco  Novo.; 
Carrara,  he  appears  to  have  passed  the  four  last  years  ot 
his  life  between  that  «fc;irming  solitude  and  Padua.  For 
four  months  previous  to  his  deaih  he  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual languor,  and  in  the  morning  of  July  the  19th,  in  the 
year  1374,  was  found  de&d  in  his  library  chair  with  his 
bead  resting  upoti  a  book.  The  chair  is  still  shown 
amongst  the  precious  relics  of  Arqua,  which  from  the  un- 
interrupted veneration  that  has  been  attached  to  every 
thing  relative  to  this  great  man  from  the  moment  of  his 
death  to  the  present  hour,  have,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  better, 
chance  of  authenticity  than  the  Shakesperlan  memorials  of 
Stratford  upon  Avon. 

Arqua  (for  the  last  syllable  i«  accented  in  pronunciation. 
■■llhough  the   analogy  of  the    English  language   has   bee:. 

*"  A  questa  confessione  cosi  sinccra  diede  forse  oocasione 
nai  nuova  caduta  cA'  ei  fece."  TiraboscM,  Storia,  6fC  torn. 
t .  lib.  iv.  par.ii.  pug-  492- 

t  "  //  nyy  a  que  la  vertu  seule  qui  soit  capable  def, 
impressions  que  la  mort  n'efface  pas."     M-    De  Bimnrd.  Ba- 
on  de  la  Bastie,  in  the  Memoircs  dt  VAcadetaie  dt*  Inscrip 
.'ions  et  Belles  Lettrtsfor  1  740  and  1761.     See  also  Rijk 
ni,  fyc.  p.  295. 

j"  And  if  the  rirtu*  or  pnidence  of  Laura -was  inexorable, 
he  enjoyed,  and  might  boast  of  enjoying  the  nymph  of  poe- 
try."    Decline  and  Fail,  cap.  Ixx.  j>.327,  vol.  xii.  oct. ' 
haps  tht  if  is  here  meant  for  although. 
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observed  in  the  verse)  is  twelve  miles  from  Padua,  and 
about  three  miles  on  the  right  of  the  high  road  to  Ro- 
▼igo,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Kuganeai  hills.  After  a  walk 
Of  twenty  minutes  across  &  flat  well- wooded  meadow, 
you  come  to  a  little  blue  lake,  clear,  bui  fathomless,  and  to 
the  foot  of  a  succession  of  acclivities  and  hills,  clothed 
with  vineyards  and  orchards,  rich  with  fir  and  pomegra- 
nate trees,  and  every  sunny  fruit  shrub  From  the  banks 
Of  the  lake,  the  road  wind*  into  the  hills,  and  the  church  of 
Arqua  is  soon  seen  between  a  cleft  where  two  ridges  slope 
towards  each  other,  and  ne  irlv  inclose  ihe  village.  rhe 
houses  are  scattered  at  intervals  on  the  steep  sides  of  these 
summits;  and  that  of  the  poei  is  0:1  :he  edge  of  a  little 
knoll  overlooking-  two  des'-ems,  and  commanding  a  view 
not  only  of  the  glowing  gardens  in  the  dales  immediately 
beneath,  but  of  the  wide  plains.  above  whose  low  woods 
01*  muloerry  an.i  willow  tbirkened  into  a  dark  ma>k  by  fes- 
toons of  vines,  tall  single  cypresses,  and  the  spires  of  towns 
are  seen  in  the  distance,  which  -tretches  to  the  mouths 
Of  the  Po  and  the  srsro  of  t'ne  Adriatic.  I  he  climate  01 
these  volcanic  hills  is  warmer,  and  the  v'ntaz?  begins  a 
week  sooner  than  in  the  plain.-  of  Padua.  Petrarch  iv  laid. 
for  be  cannat  be  said  to  be  t.uried,  in  a  sarcophagus  of  red 
marble,  raised  on  four  pilas.ers  on  an  elevated  ba>e.  and 
preserved  from  an  association  with  meaner  tombs.  It 
■lands  conspicuously  alone,  but  wili  be  soon  overshadowed 
by  four  lately  planted  laurels  Petrarch's  fountain,  foe 
here  every  thing  'S  Petrarch's,  springs  out  and  expands  it- 
self beneath  an  artificial  arch,  a  little  below  the  church. 
and  abounds  plentifully,  in  the  driest  season,  with  that  sofi 
water  which  was  the  ancient  wealth  of  the  Eugan^an  hills. 
It  would  be  mere  attractive,  were  it  not  in  some  seasons, 
beset  with  hornets  and  w.  sp-.  No  other  coincidence  could 
assimi'a'.e  the  tombs  of  Petrarch  and  A'chi!  ichus-  The 
revolutions  of  centur.e--  have  spired  these  s^.jues'ered  val- 
leys, and  the  only  violence  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
ashes  of  P.trarch  wa>  prompt  ed,  11  >t  by  hate,  but  vene- 
ration. An  attempt  was  mad*  to  rob  the  sarcophagus  of  ils 
trevure,  and  one  of  the  arms  was  sto!en  by  a  Florentine 
■Tonga  a  rent  which  is  still  visibb .  The  iniury  is  not  for- 
gotten, Init  has  served  'o  iuentify  the  poet  with  the  c  >untn 
where  he  was  born,  out  where  he  w<ui(J  not  live.  A  pea- 
sant boy  of  Arqua  being  askpd  who  Petrarch  was,  replied. 
"  that  the  people  of  the  parsonage  knew  ail  about  him, but 
that  he  only  kii^w  that  be  was  a  Florentine." 

Mr.  Forsyth  *  was  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  Pe- 
trarch never  returned  10  Tuscany  after  he  had  once  quit 
ted  it  when  a  boy-  I:  appears  he  did  pass  through  Flo 
fence  oa  his  wny  from  Parma  to  Rome,  -\nd  on  his  return 
in  the  year  1350,  and  remamed  there  long  enough  to  form 
some  acquaintance  with  its  mo^t  distinguished  inhabitants 
A  Florentine  gentleman,  ashamed  of  the  aversion  of  the 
poet  for  his  native  country,  was  eager  10  point  out  this  tr: 

*  Remark?.  A-c.  on  /fttfy,  P  95,  noto  2d  hC 
VOL.  I.-U. 
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rial  error  in  our  accomplished  traveller,  whom  he  knew 
and  respected  for  an  extraordinary  rapacity,  extensive  eru- 
•jiiion,  and  refined  taste,  joined  to  that  engaging  simplicity 
of  mancrrs  which  has  been  so  frequently  recognised  ay  the 
surest,  ihoueli  it  is  certainly  not  an  indispensable..  U 
superior  genius. 

-  Every  footstep  of  Laura's  lover  has  been  anxious!  i 
ed  an.l  recorded.     The  bouse  in  which  he  lodged  is 
in  Venice.    The  inhabitants  of  Arezzo,  in  order  to  decide 
the  rincient  controversy   be' ween  their  city  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Ancisa,  where  Petrarch  was  carried  when  seven 
months  old,  and  remained  until   his  seventh  year,  have  de- 
signated by  a  long  inscription  the   spot  where   their  great 
fellow-citizen  was  born.     A  tablet  has  been  raised   to  him 
at  Parma,  in  the  chapel   of  St.  Agaiba,  at  the  cathedral* 
because  he  was  archdeacon  of  that   society,  and  was  only 
snatched  from  bis  intended  sepulture  in   their  church  by 
foreign  death.     Another  tablet  with  a  bust  has  been  ejected 
to  htm  at  Pavia,  on  nccount  of  his  having  passed  the  au- 
tumn of  1363  in  thai   city,  with   his   son  in-law  Drossano. 
The  political  condition    which  has  for   ages  preclud- 
Italians  from  the  criticism  of  the  living,  hag  concentrated 
iheir  attention  to  the  illustration  of  the  dead. 
17. 
Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons. 

Sanza  xxxiv.  line  1. 

The  struggle  is  to  the  full  as  likely  to  be  with  daemons 

as  with  our  bett»r  thoughts.      Satan  chose  the  wilderness 

i'or  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour      And  our  unsullied  John 

Locke  preferred  the  presence  of  a  child  to  complete  solitude. 

*  D.  0.  M- 

Francisco  Pctrarchai 

Parmensi  Archidiacono. 

Panntibus  p-ce  la,  is  gtnert  perantiquo 

Eth'ccs  Christiana  icriptori  eximio 

Rjma.ce  linguae  restitutori 

Etrvutce  principi 

r  ob  carmen  hd<   m  urbe  ptractum  refibu- 

8.  P-  Q   R-  laurea  donaXo. 

Tant    ffri 

Jxtvenilium  juvenis  senilium  sencx 

Studiosisiimus 

Comes  Wcolmu  Cononicus  Cicognarui 

Marmorca  proxima  ara  excitata. 

Ibique  condito 

DivtZ  Jiinuarice  cnunto  corporc 

h.  at  p. 

Suffectum 
Std  infra  meritum  Francisci  sepu 
fumma  hoc  in  cede  tfferri  mandanti? 
ii  Parmte  occumbcrtt 

Er.'-rt  morte  hen  rxobiscrepti- 
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13. 

Tnfice  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire  ; 

A\A  Boilcau,  whose  rash  envy,  tfc 

Slanza  xxxviii.  lines  6  and  7. 
Verbaps  the  couplet  in  which  Boileau  deprecates  Tasso. 
j:iav  serve  as  well  as  any  other  specimen  to  justify  the  opi 
uiea  given  of  the  harmony  of  French  verse, 

A  Malr-rhe,  a  EUiCAA,  preferer  Thcophile,  -~ 

Et  le  clinquant  du  Tasse  a  tout  Tor  de  Virglle. 

Sat.  ix.  vers.  176. 
The  biographer  Serassi,*  out  of  tenderness  to  the  teputa- 
lioc  either  of  the  Italian  or  the  French  poet,  is  eager  to 
observe  that  the  satirist  recanted  or  explained  away  this 
censure,  and  subsequently  allowed  tbe  author  of  the  Je- 
rusalem to  be  a  ;'  2-entus  sublime,  vast,  and  happily  born 
lor  the  higher  flights  of  p  >trtr>  .*  To  ibis  we  will  add,  t'nat 
the  recantation  is  far  from  satisfactory,  when  we  examine 
the  whole  a  iecdote  as  reported  by  Olivet.f  The  sentence 
pronounceo  ..gainst  bim  by  Bobours  is];  recorded  only  to 
the  confusion  of  the  critic,  whose  palir.ndia  the  Italian 
makes  no  effort  to  discover,  and  would  not  perhaps  accept. 
As  to  the  opposition  which  the  Jerusalem  encountered 
from  the  Cruscan  academy,  who  degraded  Tasso  from  all 
competition  with  Ariosto,  below  Bujirdo  and  Pulci,  the 
disgrace  of  such  opposition  must  al«o  in  some  measure  be 
Jaid  to  the  charge  of  Alfonso,  and  the  court  of  Ferara.  For 
Leonard  calviati,  the  principal  and  nearly  the  sole  origin 
of  this  attack,  was,  there  cat;  r.e  no  doubt, §  influenced  by 
a  hope  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  House  of  Este  :  an  ob- 
ject which  be  thought  attainable  by  exalting  the  reputation 
of  a  native  poet  at  the  expense  of  a  rival,  then  a  prisoner 
of  state.  The  hopes  and  efforts  of  Saiviati  must  serve  to 
show  the  coiemrvrary  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  po- 
et's imprisonment ",  and  will  till  up  the  measure  of  our  in- 
diguation  at  the  tyrant  goaler.ll    In  fact,  the  antagonist  of 

9  La  vita  del  Tasso,  lib.  Hi.  p.  2t)4.  torn.  ii.  eiit.  Bergamo 
J  790. 

t  Histoire  de  P  Academic  Fran^oise  depuis  1652  jusqu'  u 
1700,  par  Pabbt  d'0'i-tt,  p.  181,  edit.  Amsterdam ,  1730. 
"  Mais,  ensuite,  venant  a  Pusnge  qu'U  a  fait  de  ses  talens, 
:'aurois  montri  que  le  bans  sens  n'est  pas  toujours  ce  qui  do- 
:n>ne  chtz  Ivi,"  p  182-  B'ileau  said  fie  had  not  changed  his 
opinion.     k"  ,/'t7i  at  si  ptu  change1,  dit  i/,"  Sfc.  p.  1  81. 

I  La  manure  de  bien  ptns^r  dans  les  outrages  de  Vesprit 
sec.  dial.  p.  89.  edit.  169-'.  Pkilanthes  is  for  Tasso,  and  says 
at  tut  outset,  *  de  ten*  les  beaux  esprits  que  Vltalie  a  pnrtis. 
It  Tnsse  est  peut  etre  celui  qui  pense  le  plus  noblement." 
But  Bohours  seems  to  speak  in  Eudoxus,  who  doses  with  the 
absurd  comparison  :  "  Fintes  valoir  U  Tasse  tanl  qu'U  vous 
y'  i"  i.je  vi'en  tiens  pour  moi  a  Virgile,"  ire.  ibid.  p.  102. 

$  La  Vda,  t\c.  lib.  Hi-  p.  90,  torn-  it.  The  English  reader 
may  see  an  acount  of  the  opposition  of  the  Crusca  to  Tasso, 
in  '])■   B'ack,  Life,ifC.  cap.  xiii.  vol.  ii. 

||  For  further,  and,  it  is  hoped,  decisive  proof ,  thut  Tasso 
toas  neither  moic  nor  Uss  than  a  prisoner  of  stale,  the  r'iad- 
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Tasso  was  not  disappointed  in  the  reception  given  to  bis 
criticism;  he  was  called  lolhe  court  if  Ferarra.  where, 
having  endeavoured  t-.  heighten  hit  claims  to  favour,  by 
paneeviics  un  the  family  of  his  sovereign,*  he  was  in  bis 
turn  abandoned,  and  expired  in  neglected  poverty  The 
cp;>>fition  of  '.he  (Tuscans  was  foidught  to  a  nose  in  six 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  controversy;  and 
if  the  academy  owed  its  first  renown  to  having  almost 
opened  with  such  a  parmdox,t  f I  is  probable  i bat,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  care  of  bis  repuuti  >h  alleviated  rather  tb«n 
aggravated  the  imprisonment  of  the  injured  poet.  T..e 
defence  of  his  father  and  of  himself,  for  b'th  were  involv- 
ed in  the  censnre  of  Salviati,  found  employment  for  many 
of  bis  solitary  h  urs.  and  the  captive  a  -  n  but 

little  embarrassed  to  reply  to  accusations,  when,  ar. 
other  delinquencies,  he  wascbargext,  with  invl 
ting,  in  his  comparison  between  France  and  Italy,  to  make 
any  mention  of  the  rupoi-i  of  St-  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Flo- 
rence J     The  late  biographer  of  Arosto  stems  as  if  willing 
to  renew  the  contn •••  ling  the  interpretation  of 

TaSEoS  self  estimalii m  related  in  Ser  .ssi's  life  of  the  poet. 
Bir  Tiraboschi   had  before  laid   lh.it  rivalry  at   res 
showing,  that  between  Ariosto  and  Tasso  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  comparison,  hut  of  preference, 
l?. 
The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto"  s  butt 
The  iron  crown  of  laurels  mimv.'d  leaves. 

Staaua  xli.  lines  1  and  2- 
Before  the  remains  of  Ariosto  were  removed  from  the 
Benedictine  church  to  the  library  o:  Ferrara,  bii  bust, 
which  surmounted  the  tomb,  \\  -  struck  by  lightnii  g.  and 
a  crown  of  iron  laurels  melted  away.  The  event  has  been 
recorded  by  a  writer  of  the  last  century.^    The  transfer  of 

tr  is  referred  to  *  Historical  Ill'Strations  of  the  IVth.  Canto 
of  Childe  Harold."  pag.  5.  ami  following 

'  Ornzioni  funtbri  .  delle  fodi  di  D~>n  Luigi  Cardinal 
d'E'-te  ....  dcllr  lodidi  Donno  Alfonio  d'Este.  See  La  Vita, 
lib.  Hi.  page  117 

t  It  toa.%  founded  in  1  582,  and  the  Cruscon  answer  to  Pel- 
itgrino's  fjarafia  or  epici  poesia  w.os  published  in  1584. 

t  "  Cotanto  pete  sempre  in  lui  il  vtltno  delta  sua  ptssima 
rolontd  cord  o  alia  nazion  Florentine.'1  La  Vita,  lib.  Hi.  p. 
96.98  torn,  ti 

§  La  Vita  di  M  L.  Anosto,  scritta  dalP  Abate  Giorolamo 
Ba,<ijTa/di  Giumorc,  6r'-,  Ferrara  1817.  lib.  Hi.  pag.  242. 
Sit  Historical  IlfcufawlMiu,  e\c.  p.  26. 

A  Aorta  elella  Lett,  ifc  lib  Hi  torn.  z?i.par.  Hi.  pag.  1220. 
•«c   4. 

I   ■  Mi  rac:ontarono  <pu'  monaci%clS  essendo  caduto  unful- 

mine  nella  loro  chicsa  s-hiantv  esso  daHt  tempie  la  corona  di 

lauro  a  cpieir  immortale  poetan     Op-  di  Rianconi.  zol  Hi.  p 

I.  MJano,  1802;  lettira  ml  Sigiior  Guido  Savini  Arci- 

fistocriticv  tfW  ivtfoie  di  unfulmtnt  cadvto  in  Dresda 

'  -c. 
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Ibese  sacred  ashes  on  the  6ih  of  June,  1301,  was  ODe  of 
Ibe  most  hiilliant  specacles  of  the  sbort-lived  Italian  Re- 
public, Hiid  to  oin-ecrnte  the  memory  of  the  ceremony,  the 
once  famous  fallen  lntrcpidi  were  revived  and  reformed 
into  ihe  Ariosienn  academy.  Thf  large  public  plac  through 
which  the  procession  paraded  «a-  then  tor  the  first  time 
called  Anosto  Square.  The  author  of  the  Orlando -s  jea- 
lousy claimed  as  the  Homer,  nut  of  Italy  bui  Ferrara.* 
The  mot  tier  of  Ariust  >  wis  of  Ke^gio,  and  the  house  io 
which  he  was  born  ■«  carefully  oistin^uisiiea  by  a  tablet 
wo  h  these  words:  '  fJ"  naeeut  L  tdovico  Ariosto  il  giorno 
8  d>  S<tUmbrr  dclf  a.  .  1474."  Bui  ihe  Ferrarese  make 
light  of  the  accident  by  which  their  p.  et  was  born  abroad, 
and  claim  him  exclusively  for  their  own.  They  possess  his 
bone?,  they  show  his  arm  chair,  and  his  inkstand,  and  his 
auio^raph;. 

•'.....  Ilic  ilhus  arma 
H:r  curru>  fuit  ..." 
The  house  where  he  lived,  the  room  wt-re  he  died,  are  de- 
signated by  bis  own  repl  ced  memorial,!  and  by  a  recent 
inscription  The  Ferrar.'-e  are  more  jealous  of  tneircla.ms 
sine-  tb*»  animneily  ofD  nina,  arising  from  a  cause  which 
their  apologists  mysit  riou  ly  hint  i<  not  unknown  In  them, 
ventured  to  dfgr/>ne  theii  soil  „od  climate  to  a  Bceo'ian 
incapacity  for  all  spiritual  productions  \  quarto  volume 
has  been  called  forth  by  : he  detraction,  an  '  th:s  supplement 
to  B  roi'i's  Memoirs  of  the  illustrious  Ferrarese  has  b»en 
considered  a  triumphant  reply  to  ihe  •  QuadroSt;  rico,  Sta- 
listico  iteir  Alta  Itilia  ' 

20. 
tor  th<-  true  laurel-wreath  which,  glory  weaves 
is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves. 

Stanza  xli.  lines  4  and  5. 
Theea<"le,  the  sea  calf,  the  laurel.J  and  th<-  white  vine,§ 
vere  amojig-.t  t:,e  most  approved  preservatives  against 
•  •.'hilling;  Jupiter  rho-e  the  first,  Augustus  Caesar  the  se- 
|  and  Tiberius  never  Tailed  to  wear  a  wreath  of  the 
hir  i  when  ihe  sky  threaten*  I  a  thunder-storm  TT  These 
upersii  ions  may  be  received  without  a  sneer  in  a  country 
rro-re  th«  ntHgkal  properties  >t  the  hazel  tw'-g  have  not 
Dsr  all  their  credit  \  and  perhaps  t'te  reader  may  not  be 
ouch  surprised  to  find  that   a  commentator  on  Suetonius 

*   ■  Appassionato    ammiratore    ed   irnntto   apologista  delV 
rniero  ferrarese."     The  title  was  first  given  by  Tasso,  and 
•>  tht    <-n fusion   of  the  Tassisti    /*.    iit.  pp.  262, 
JB5.     L*  V<ta  di  M  L   Anost>.,ifc 

t  "  ?i  vn  srti  *fita  m>hi,  se  t  nu/li,  o6noxia,  sed  non 
Soidida,  porta  mco  scd  tamen  <tre-domus" 
I    Iqtiihi,  v  cuius  mannus,  et  laurus,  fulmine  nonferiun- 
ar      P'in.  }J.il    Hist    lib.  ii   cap.lv. 
§  ^n.'umtHa,  'ib    x 
\\  S-iiton.  in  K/t    August,  cap.  xc. 
*  Sutton,  in  Fit.  Tiberii,  cop.  Ixix. 
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lias  taken  upon  himself  gravely  to  disprove  the  i 
tues  of  the  crown  of  Tiberius,  hy  mmiioning 
rears  before  he  wrote,  a  laurel  was  actually  struck  b\ 
ning  at  Rome  * 

21 
Knoza  thai  the  lightning  sanct\/Us  belotc. 

The  Curtian  lakeand  the  Kummal  fig-iree  in  the  1 
having  been  touched  by  ] i^h  n.i  .  ,  were  held  sacr< 
the.memorv  of  t   e  arc-  •  rved  by  a  puteal  or 

altar,  resembling  the  mouth  ol  a  well,  ».  i  b  a  Imie  chapel 
covering  the  cavity  su|.|0  .■<:  o  I*-  made  by  ihe  thunderbolt. 
Bodies  scathed  and  persons  struck  d^v  t  10  be 

inc  irruptible  y  .,m\  a    stroke  nol  j-tual 

dignity  upon  ihe  man  so  distinguished  I  J 

Those  killed  u'y  i  a  white  gar- 

ment, and  Mined  where  they  i^.l      I'll-  suuerslition  w 
confined  to  the  worshipper.    I  Jup  t«-j    the  Lombafiii  believ- 
ed in  the   omaok  furnished  i>y  lightning,  and    a   Christian 
priest  confesses  that,   by   a   diabolical    skill  in  interpreiiag 
thunder,  a  seer  foretold  ;o  Agilud    duk*>  of  Turin,  a 
which  <ame  to  pass,  and   ;;,ii>  bim      ^wt-n  and   «  rrt.ws.J 
There   was,  bowev-r.   so    ••■■    ng   equivocal    in   ihi- 
which    the    a   cient    inhabit   u  -   ..("  Knim    did    roi  nl«ays 
consider  propitious;  and  is  ihe  j  10  ,as   1  ng- 

r  than  the  consolations  »t    su,  •  uange 

thaf\he  Roman-  ol  the  age  ol  L  haTt  »**en  »o 

much  terrified  at  s„,T,,-  ,,,,  require 

the  e*hortati  >ns  of  a  scholar  who  arrayed  >ll  ihe  learning 
on  thunder  and   lightning  ,      \- 

beginning  with  \h-  <  u-    u.lls  of  V- 

and  including  tb<t  which  played  upon  a  rnt.     at  Kb 
and  foretold  the  pontificate  <<f  oi^  ol  it*  citiz.; 

Italia  .'oh  ltilia  .'  <V  . 

S;anza  xlii.  line  1. 
The  two  stanzas  XLII    and  XLIII    are,  with  tb»-  excep- 
tion of  a  line  or  two,  a  translation  of  ibe  famous  sonnet  of 
Filicaja : 

u  Italia,  Italia.  0    u  cui  fe    la  sortc.'' 

PTanrUnug  in  youth,  I      a~d   the  path  of  him, 
The  Roman  friend  of  R  >me'<  Imst  mortal  mind. 

Sauza  xliv.  lines  1  and  I 

*  Note  2.pmg   409.  edit.  L>i^d   B. 

t  Vid  J.  C  Bullcnger,   di  Terrct  motu  it  Fuiminii.   ■ 
cap.  xi. 

J   'OuoVu    nfapaovu.<^£n    r^ij-i    mi      $w  *ai    u% 
r.fiarai.     pfut    Sympos  vid  J.  C  Bulling,  ut  tup- 

§  Pauli  Diaeoni.  dc  gestit  Ln.gohurd,  lib.  Hi.  caj 
fo.  15.  edit.  Taurin.   1.5.7 

\I.PV  leriant,  de  f'v!mi»>tm  signific-ttionibus  dt' 
lio,  ap.  G  «ft-.  Anttq.  ft  n..  tom    -  The  declama- 

tion it  addretsid  to  Ju  inn  oj  Mcdicit. 
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The  celebrated  letter  of  Servius  Sulpicius  lo  Cicero  on 
of  his  daughter,  describes   u>    it   tl\en  was,  and 
!  iath  which  I  often  trace<!  in  (Jreece,  both  by  sea 
id,  in  different  journeys  and  v  >yage.s. 
iv  return  fiora  Asia,  as  I  was  -ailing  from  iEgina 
Iegara,  Ibegan  to  contemplate  the  prospect  o(  the 
around   me:  Ai« ina  was  behind,  Megara  before 
us  on    the  right,  Corinth  on   the  left;  ali  which 
e  famous  and  flourishing,  «*'«'  lie  overturned  am'. 
_^^H  in   iheir    ruins.     Upon    this    sight.    I  could    not  hut 
presently  withia  myself,  Mas  !  how  do  we  poor  mor- 
el and  vex  ourselves,  it  any  of  our  fiend-  happen  to 
die  er  be  killed,  whose  lite  is  yet   so  short,  when  the  car- 
cases of  so  rtiauy  noble  cities  lie  here  exposed  before  me  in 

24. 

Arid  tqe  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  TUanic  form.  , 

la  xlvi.  line;  7  and  8. 

io  who.lo  kin?  from   the  Capitoline  hi!l  upon 

ruined  Rome,  breaks  loith  into  ine  exclamation. "  Ut  nunc 

omni  decore  nudata,  prostrata  jacet,  instar  gigantei  cada- 

corrupti  atque  undique  >  \eM  "\ 

There  too,  the  Giddtss  loves  in  stone. 

St  nza  xlix.  line  I. 
The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medic  is  instantly  suggests  the 

in  the  Seasons,  and  the  comparison  ot  the  object  with 
the  description  proves,  not  only  the  correctness  of  the  por- 
trait, but  the  peculiar  turn  of  th  ught.and.if  the  term  may 
be  used,  the  sexual  imagination  of  the  descriptive  poet. 
The  sawe  conclusion  may  he  deduced  from  a;  other  hint  in 
the  same  episode  of  Musioora  ;  for  rhomsoi  's  notion  of 
the  privileges  of  favoured  hrVe  mu<t  have  been  either  very 
primitive,  or  rather  deficient  in  delicacy,  when  he  made 
rueful  Bymph  inform  ber  discreet  Dhu.oii  that  i.isome 
happier  moment  hi  might  pertiaps  be  the  companion  ot" 
her  bath  : 

■  The  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly:' 
The  reader  will  recoiled    the  anecdote  told  in   the  life  of 
Dr.  John-   n      WV    will    not  leave   the  Florentine  gallery 
without  a  iv  It  ■seems  strange  that  the 

character  ol  i bat  disputed  statue  should  not  be  entirely  de- 
cided. 'I  le:  »t  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  seen  i  sar- 
•ibule  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  with- 
out the  wall«,ai  Hone  where  .the  *  hole  group  of  the  fable 
of   M  n    in    toleiahle   preservation  ;    and  the 

■in  slave  whetting  the  knife  i?  represented  ex:  >•    y  in 
ime   position   ■<-   tl>i-   celebrated    master-piece.    The 
slave  is  not  naked ;  but  it  is  easier  to  gel  no  of  this  difflcul- 

*  Dr.  Mlddletoi— History  nf  th>  I  ift  of  M.  Tullius  Cice- 
ro.sert  vii.pug.  S7I    vol.  ii. 

•tuna  ictrietate  urbis  Romce  et   de  minis  ejutdem 
itstnptio,  ap.  Salterxgrt,  Thesaur.  torn.  i.p.  501. 


... 
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»y  than  to  suppose  the  knife  in  Ibe  band  of  the  Florenu 
statue  an  ir.stiunient  for  shaving,  which  it  must  he,  if, 
Lanzi  suppo-e*.  the  m«m  i*  n<i  other  than  tbe  barber  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar.  Winkelmann,  illustrating  a  twiss  relief  mf  tbe 
same  subject,  lollows  the  (.pinion  >,{  Leonard  Atfostini,  and 
ms  authoriu  might  have  been  thought  conclusive,  even  if 
the    resemblance   did    not   strike    the    most     careless   ob- 

An;..ngst  the  bronzes  of^^be  same  princely  collection,  U 
still  to  be  -ee n  tbe  inscribed  tablet  copied  and  coinm. 
upon    by  Mr    Gibbon  T     Our  historian  found  some  dtff. 
■•ut  cli.'  n  t  d*sist  from  hi-  illustration:    he   might 
vexed  to  hear  that  bis  criticism  has  l*en  thrown  away  on 
cription  now  generally  recognised  to  be  a  forgery. 
26. 
His  eyes  to  thee,  upturn, 
ding  on  thy  sueet  cheek- 

Stanza  li.  lines  6and  7 

'OataAjiooj  fo-riov. 

:-  Atq>ie  ocuios  pascat  uturque  suos  " 

Ovid    Amor.  lib.  it- 
27. 
In  tanta  Croce"1*  holy  precincts  lie. 

Stanza  liv.  line  1. 
name  will  recal  tbe  memory,  noi  on.y  of  those 
tombs b^.vf-  raised  ihe  Santa  Croec  into  the  centre  of 
pilgrimage,  the  Mecca  of  ltal\,  -.ut  of  her  whose  eloquence 
was  poured  i  »ei  the  iilu-tnous  ash-s,  and  whose  voice  i3 
now  as  mute  ;>s  though  she  sung  Corinna  is  no  more  ; 
and  with  her  should  expire  the  fear,  the  flattery,  and  the 
envy,  which  threw  too  dazzling  or  i»o  d*-k  a  cloud  round 
the  m.-irch  of  jenius,  and  f.rbade  tbe  steady  gaze  of  disin- 
terested criticism.  We  have  her  picture  embellished  or 
di-tortecl,  as  friendship  or  detraction  ha*  held  the  pencil . 
:Le    ii  iv  t<>  be   expected  from    a 

ootetnforary  Tbe  immediate  voice  of  her  survivo 
it  is  crofat'le,  be  far  :'r  im  affording  a  jus:  estimate  of  ber 
singular  c-  p*c;  )  The  gallantry,  the  love  of  wonder,  and 
tbe  hope  Of  associated  fame.  wrbich  filuuted  the  edge  of 
censure,  musi  cease  lo  exl-t  The  read  have  no  sex  ;  tbejr 
can  suryiri-e  by  mi  new  miracles;  they  -a.,  conter  uo  privi- 
lege ,  Corinna  lia-  cea»e<.  to  he  a  worn  n — she  is  only  an 
autji<  i  •  n    that    many    will  repay 

themselves  for  former  '•omplaisance,  by  a  severity  to  which 
the  ex'ravagan.r- Ui  previous  piaises  may  perhaps  give  the 
colour  of  truth.  The  iaiest  p  .senty.  for  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity they  will  asswredly  descend,  will  have  to  pronounce 
upon  uer  \arious  productions;  ar.d  the  longrr  the  vista 
Through  which  liev  are  seen,  the  more  accurately  miuute 
will  be  the  ohj-ct,  tbe  more  certain  the  justice  of  the  de- 

m.  Ant  xned.  par.  i  cap.  Mviit  n.  xlii.  pag.  50  , 
and  Stona  del''  arts,  eye.  lib.  xi.  caj .  L  torn.  ii.  pug.  S14. 
■>ot    H. 

■  tr\a  genttsque  Antiques  Italia;  p.  204.  hU 
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ision.  She  will  enter  into  that  existence  in  which  the 
great  writers-  »f  all  apes  an  1  rmtinQs  ar.-,  as  it  were,  asso- 
ciated in  a  world  of  their  own.  and.  from  that  superior 
sphere,  shed  their  eternal  influence  Tor  the  control  and 
c<  nsolation  of  mankind.  But  the  individual  will  gradually 
disappear  as  the  author  is  more  distinctly  -ee,: ;  -ome  one, 
therefore,  of  all  those  whom  the  cf.arms  <v involuntary  wit. 
and  of  easy  hospitality,  atlrac  ed  within  the  friendly  cir- 
cle* of  Coppet,  should  rescue  fr  un  oblivion  those  virtues 
which,  although  they  are  said  to  ove  the  shade,  are  in 
fact,  more  frequently  chilled  than  excited  by  the  domestic 
cares  of  private  lire  Som-  me  should  he  found  to  pourtray 
the  unaffected  grace*  with  which  she  adorned  those  dearer 
relationships,  the  performance  of  whose  duties  is  raiher 
discovered  amongst  the  interior  secret*,  than  seen  in  the 
ou.ward  management,  of  family  intercourse  ;  and  which, 
indeed,  it  requires  the  delicacy  of  ge.iuine  affection  to 
qualify  for  the  eye  of  an  indifferent  spectitur.  Some  one 
should  e  found,  not  to  celebrate,  but  to  describe,  the  amia- 
ble mistress  of  an  op*n  mansion,  the  centre  of  a  society, 
ever  varied,  and  always  pleased,  the  creator  of  which,  di- 
vested of  the  ambition  and  the  arts  of  public  rivalry, 
shone  forth  onlv  to  give  fresh  animation  to  iflose  around 
her.  The  mother  tenderly  affectionate  and  tenderly  belov- 
ed, the  friend  unboundedly  generous,  but  still  esteemed, 
the  charitahle  patroness  of  all  d'*  re-s.  cannot  be  forgotten 
by  ih  >-e  whom  she  cherished,  and  protected,  ann  feci.  Hei 
los-  will  be  mourned  the  most  where  she  was  known  the 
best ;  and.  to  the  so-row-  of  very  many  friends  and  more 
dependants,  may  be  offered  the  disinterested  regret  of  a 
stranger,  who  amidst  the  sablimer  scenes  of  the  Lemau 
lake,  received  his  chief  satisfaction  from  contemplating 
the  engaging  qualities  of  -the  incomparable  Corinna. 
28 

Here  repose 
Angela's,  AlfierVs  bones. 

Stanza  Uv.  lines  6  and  ?' 

Alfieri  is  the  great  name  of  thi-  ace  The  Italians,  witb 
out  wailing  for  the  hundred  year >,ron-ider  him  as  a  "  poet 
good  in  law.'—  is  memory  is  the  more  dear  to  them  be- 
cause he  was  the  bard  of  freedom  ;  and  because,  as  such, 
his  tragedies  can  receive  no  countenance  from  any  of 
their  sovereigns.  They  are  but  very  seldom,  and  but  very 
few  of  them,  allowed  to  he  acted  It  was  observed  by  Ci- 
cero that  n  >where  were  the  true  .-pinions  and  feelings 
of  the  Romans  so  clearly  shown  as  at  the    theatre.*     In 

*  The  free  expression  of  their  honest  stntiments  survived 
their  liberties.  Titius.  the  friend  of  Antony,  presented  them 
with  games  in  the  then  irr  Pompey.  Thy  aid  not  suffer 
the  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle  to  efface  from  their  memory  thrf. 
the  man  who  furnished  them  with  the  ertertaiment  had  mur- 
dered the  son  of  Pompey  ;  they  drove  him  from  the  theatre 
■Jilh  curses.  The  moral  sense  of  a  populace,  spontaneously 
u2 
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the  autumn  of  1816.  a  celebrated   improvisatore   ex 
bis  talents  at   the  Opera  h'  us-  of  Milan.     The  reading  of  1 
theses  baDded  in  for  the  subjects  of  bis  poerry  was  r 
ed  by  a  very  numerous   audience,  for   the  most  part 
lenc»,  or  w  u\b  laughter:  but  when  the  assistant,  unf 
one  oi   *e  papers,  exclaimed  '•  The  Apotheosis  of  Victor  Al-  j 
fieri,"  (he   whole  theatre    burst  teto  a  shout,  and  the  ap- 
ptanse  wa*  contnued  for  some  m  >ments.     The  lot  d 
fall  od  Aifieri ;  and  the  Sigoor  Sericci  had  to  pour  forth  his 
;  porary  comremn-plftces   on   the  bombardment    of  Al-  : 
indeed,  is  not  left  to  accident  quite  so 
much  as  might  be  thought  from  a  first  view  of  the  cereruc- 
nd  the  police  not  on  Icok  at  the  papers 

.and,   bu«,  in    case   of  any  prudential   afterthought, 
steps  in  t"  correct  the  blindness  of  chance      The  proposal 
fying  Aifieri  was  received  with  immediate  enihu'i- 
asm.  Uie  rather  L-caus-  it  was  rorjenured  there  would  be 
o©  opportunity  of  car.jing  it  intu  effect. 

Here  Machiavellfs  earth  returned  to  whence  it  rr.se. 

Stanza  liv.  line  9. 
Thr  affectation   r.f  siniplicity  in    sepulchral  in«cri: 
Which  so  (.ften  leaves   u«  uncertain  wbeib*r  iba  structure 
i  us  is  an  a;;u- 1  depository,  or  a  cenotaph,  or  a  simple 
memorial   noi  of  death  tut  iife.  has  given    to  ibe  tomb  of 
Machiavelli  no  information    as  to  ihe  place  or  time  of  the 
birth  or  de^th   the  atie  or  parentage,  of  the  historian. 
TO    NOMINI    MLLVM    PAH    ELOGIVM 
MC0LAV5    MACHIAVELLI. 

There  saeras  at  ea«t  no  reason  why  the  name  should  not 
bave  Ix^en  put  i  :e  -ce  which  aludes  to  it 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  prejudices  which 
have  passed  the  name  of  Machiavelli  into  an  epithet  pro- 
verbial Of  iniquity,  exiit  n  i  longer  at  Florence.  His  me- 
mory was  persecuted  as  his  life  had  been  for  an  attachrner; 
to  Ubert),  incompatible  with  the  new  system  of  despotism, 
which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  free  governments  or  Italy. 
He  was  put  to  the  torture  for  being  a  "  libertine,'' 
for  wishing-  to  restore  'be  republic  of  Florence ;  and  such 
•re  the  undying  efforts  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
perversion  not  only  of  the  natuie  of  actions,  bnt  the  meau- 
ing  of  words,  that  what  was  once  patriotism,  has  by  de- 
grees come  to  signify  debauch.  We  have  ourselves  outlived 
the  old  meaning'of '  liberality,'  which  is  now  another  word 
for  treason  in  one  country,  and  for  infatuation  in  all-  U 
Items  to  have  been  a  strange  mistake  to  accuse  the  author 

•xprtzied,  ii  never  rcrong.  £ren  the  soldiers  of  the  trium- 
virs joined,  in  the  ezen-ntion  of  the  citizens,  by  thouting  round 
the  chariots  of  Ltpidus  and  Plancui,  who  had  proscribed 
thei-brothert,  D*  Germanis  non  de  Gallis  duo  triumphant 
Consoles,  a  a  record,  u-ere  it  nothing  but  a 

good  pun.     {C'Vtll.  PaternJi.  Wit.  lib  a  p*f»- 

ML  id*,  Btfscr,  16)9.    Art.  lihtii.  cap.  (mii.i 
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if  the  Priuce,  as  being  a  pander  to  tyranny  ;  and  to  think 
that  the  inquisition  would  condemn  his  work  for  sach  a 
delinquency.  The  fact  is,  ihrti  Mactiiavellj,  as  is  usual  with 
those  against  whom  n  >  crime  can  be  proved,  was  'U'pected 
of  and  charged  with  athei>m  ;  and  the  first  and  last  most 
violent  opposers  uf  the  Prince  were  both  Jesuits,  one  oi 
whom  persuaded  ihe  Inquisition"  benched  fosse  tard  >,''  to 
prohibit  the  treatise,  and  the  other  qualified  the  secretary 
of  the  Florentine  republic  a*  n  ■  belter  than  a  tool.  The 
father  Po<seviu  wa=  proved  never  to  have  read  the  book, 
and  the  father  Lucchesini  not  t,\  have  understood  it.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  such  critics  must  have  olijected  not  to 
the  slavery  of  the  doctrines,  but  to  the  supposed  tendency 
of  a  lesson  which  shows  how  distinct  are  tbe  in'erests  of  a 
monarch  from  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  J  suits  are 
re-established  in  Italy,  and  the  last  chapter"!  the  Prioec 
may  again  call  forth  a  particu'ar  refutation,  from  those 
■who  are  employed  once  more  in  moulding  the  mint}"  of  the 
rising  generation,  so  as  t.>  receive  the  impressions  of  des- 
potism. The  chapter  hears  f»r  title,  ■•  Esortazione  a  libe- 
rare  la  Italia  ilai  Barb*  i,"'  a  d  concludes  with  a  libertine 
excitement  to  the  future  redemption  of  Italy.  "  K 
deve  adunque  lasciar  •,  as-. ue  quest  a  occasione,  accioche 
la  T'alia  ve?u'a  dopot.ini  'empo  apparire  un  sun  redentore- 
esprimere  con  qual  amnre  ei  fosse  rieevuto  in  tut- 
te  quelle  provineie,  chf>  banno  patito  per  qupste  iltuvioni 
esterne.  con  quai  se  «*  di  vendetta,  con  che  nslhiata  fede, 
con  die  la  crime  Quali  p  >re  se  li  serrebenn  ?  Q  ■• 
poli  li  n -g.ere' Neo  •  la  nhhedienza  ?  Quale  lidiano  li 
negherebii-  I'ossequio  ?  Ad  O^nuno  Puzzu  Qnsto  burbu~ 
rodomt  n 

30. 
Ungrateful  Florence  .'     Dante  sleeps  afar. 

St.mza  ivii.  line  f. 
Dante  was  horn  in  Fiire  >ce  m  the  year  1261  H  I  igbt 
in  two  battles,  was  fourt  en  times  ambassador,  and  once 
prior  of  the  republic.  When  the  party  of  Charles  of  An- 
jou  triumphed  over  ihe  Bi  inebi,  he  was  absent  on  an  era- 
to  Pop,-  Boniface  VIII.  and  w  ■-  condemned  to  two 
years  banishment,  nil  i  a  tin  •  of  8000  lire  :  on  the  non- 
payment of  which  he  was  further  punished  by  the  seques- 
tration of  all  his  pr  iperty.  The  republ'C.  however,  was 
not  content  with  this  satistaction,  for  in  1772  was  discover- 
ed in  tbe  Archives  -if  Florence  a  sentence  in  which  Dante 
is  the  eleventh  of  a  li-t  f  fifteen  condemned  in  1302  ko  b( 
burnt  al.ve  j  Tilts  poroeniens  ig>^  eombwatst*  sic  quod  mo- 
riatur.  The  pretext  t  r  th  s judgment  was  a  pr<of  of  un- 
fair barter,  extortiont,  and  illicit  eames.  Baracteriarumini- 
quorum,  extorrionum,et  illiitorum  tucrorumj  and  with  such 

*  //  principe  di  N>-  d  VackuneUi,  tff.  con  la  prefazione 
e  It  note  istoriche  c  poliii  h-  -li  Mr.  Amelot  Je  la  Houssaye  e 
Vesame  e  CsenfiUarwiu  delP  nptr  .  .  .     Cosmopoh,  1769 

I  Storia  della  Lett.  Hal  torn.  v.  lib.  Hi.  par.  2.  p.  448.  Ti- 
roboschi  is  incorrect ;  the  dales  of  the  three  decrees  agaimt 
Dinte  are  A.  D.  1302,  1314,  aruf  1316. 
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an  accusation  it  is  not  strange  that  Dame  should  have 
ways  protested  bis  :i.noceac>»,  aDd  the  injustice  of  his  f 
low-citizens.  His  appeal  to  Florence  w*s  iccoi  . 
another  to  the  Lniperor  Henry,  and  the  dentil 
vereign  in  13'S  was  the  signal  tor  a  senience  ui  ir •  ev>c 
ble  banishment  He  bad  before  lingered  near  To* 
with  hopes  of  recai ;  then  ir-ivelled  into  the-  north  ot  I 
where  Veron*  -ad  to  boasi  01  his  longest  residence,  »n  1  he 
tins  I v  settled  at  Ravenna,  which  was  his  ordinary  L»ui  not 
constant  abodf  un'il  Li-  d-atb.  The  refusal  of  the  Vene- 
tians 10  grant  him  a  public  audience,  on  the  part  of  Guido 
Nbvello  da  P.  lent'  nis  p  otecfor,  i-  said  to  h^ve  '>een  the 
principal  cause  «>l  ibis  event.  wh  Hi  happened  in  1321  He 
was  buried  (•  in  sacn  minorum  cede.'")  al  Ravenna,  in  a 
liandsime  tomb,  which  was  i  reeled  by  Guiciu,  restoied  i>y 
Bernardo  Bembo  in  1483,  pretor  for  tbat  republic  which 
had  refused  to  hear  him.  a  gam  restored  hi  Cuvtiaal 
in  1692,  and  replaced  bj  -*  more  magnificent  sepal 
constructed  in  1780  at  «!••-  expense  ot  .he  cardinal  L 
Valentia  Gonza^a.  Th.  offence  or  misfonune  of 
was  an  aiiac'.nvmi  to  a  defeated  party  and  as  bis  least  fa- 
vourable biographers  allege  against  him,  too  great  a  free- 
dom of  speecb  ai.d  hrtuehui.ess  of  manner.  But  the  n.-xt 
id  honours  amiosi  divi  e  to  the  exile.  The  Floren- 
tine-, having  in  vain  and  frequently  attempted  to  rec<.v-r 
bi»  body,  crowned  his  image  n  a  church,*  and  his  pic;ure 
is  still  one  offke  iuols  ot  .heir  cathedra..  They  stmck  me- 
dals, tbev  raised  siatwes  to  him.  The  cities  ->f  Italy,  oot 
btir.gablf  to  dispute  about  his  own  birth,  contended  for 
that  of  hi-  great  poem,  and  the  Florentines  thought  it  tor 
ibeir  honour  to  prove  thnt  he  had  finished  the  seventh 
Canto,  before  tbev  drove  bini  Iron,  his  at  live  city.  Fifty- 
one  years  after  his  death,  they  endowed  a  i»rofess<  rial 
chair  for  the  expounding  of  his  verses,  and  Boccacio  was 
appointed  :o  this  patriotic  em\ .loyment.  The  example  was 
imitated  by  Bologne  'nnd  Pisa,  and  the  comment* 
they  j>erlormed  >ut  little  service  to  literature,  augmenied 
the  veneration  which  beheld  a  sacred  or  moral  allegory  in 
all  the  images  >,(  his  mystic  muse  His  birth  and  hi*  io- 
lancv  were  di-cove  eu  to  have  been  distinguished  above 
those  of  ordinary  men  ;  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  his 
eariest  biographer,  relates  that  bis  mother  was  warned  in 
a  dream  of  the  important  of  her  pregnancy;  and  it  was 
found,  by  other*,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  be  had  manifest- 
ed bis  precocious  passion  for  that  wisdom  oi  theology, 
which  under  the  name  of  Beatrice,  i.ad  been  mistaken  for 
a  BObstamial  mis;rt.-s.  *  When  the  Divine  Come.!\ 
been  rec  >gnisod  as  a  mere  mortal  production,  and  at  the 
Ustenee  i  i  lu  ct  inuries,  when  criticism  and  competition 
had  sobered  the  judgments  of  Italians,  Dint**  was  seriously 
declared  superior  io  Homer.t  and  thou-h  the  preference 

*St  'd"t"  Pu  >r,o,h  it  tomt  think  his  coronation   only  a 
>>      Hie  StO'ia,  A-     ut  sup   p  453 
Varchi  in  his  Ercolano.    The  conlfovtrsy  continued 
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appeared  to  some  casuists  "  an  heretical  blasphemy  worthy 
of  the  flames,"  the  contest  was  vigorously  maintained  for 
more  tlian  fifty  ye*r-.  In  Utter  times  it  was  made  a  ques- 
tion which  of  the  Lord-  ol  Verona  could  hoisi  of  having 
patronied  him.*  and  the  jealous  scepticism  of  one  writer 
would  not  allow  Ravenna  the  undoubted  possession  o»  his 
bones  Even  the  cr  tical  Tirahoschi  was  inclined  to  he- 
Ikve  that  the  poet  had  foreseei  and  foretold  one  of  the  dis- 
covers of  Galileo  Like  the  great  originals  of  other  na- 
tions, his  popularity  lias  not  always  maintained  the  tame 
level  The  last  age  seemed  to  undervdue  him  as  a  model 
and  a  study,  and  Bettinelli  one  day  relinked  his  pupil  Mon- 
ti, for  poriner  over  the  harsh  and  obsolete  extravagances  of 
the  Comniedia.  The  urea  nt  generation, having  recovered 
from  the  Gallic  idolatries  t<(  0«  -arotti,~has  returned  "  the 
ancient  worship,  and  the  D  nttgg.u  r  <<f  !he  northern  Ita- 
lians is  thought  >ven  indiscreet  By  the  mote  modera  e  Tus- 
cans 

There   is  still  much  curious  information  relative  to   the 
life  a  >d  writings  of  this  fcrreat  poet  which    has   not    as  yet 
been  collected  even  hy  the  Italian*  .  hut  the  celebrated  ugo 
Foscolo  meditates  to  supply  this  defect,  and  i<  is  not  to  be 
regretted  that  this  national  work  has  been  reserved  for  one 
so  devoted  to  his  roautry  and  the  cause  of  truth. 
51 
Li'.-.  S'ipio,  buried  by  thr.  upbraiding  shore  ; 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worst  than  civil  war, 
Proscribed?  t[C. 

Stanza  Ivii.  lines  2  3,  a'd  4. 
The  elder  Scipio  A'Vicanus  had  a  tomb,  if  he  was  not  bu- 
ried at    Liternuni.  whither  h-    had  retired  to  vo  untary  ba- 
nishment.    This  tomb  was  near  the  sea  !>hore,  and  the  sto- 
ry of  an  inscription  upon  it.  Ingratia  p,u  is,  having  given 
a  name  to  a  modern  tower,  is,  if  not  fue  an  agreeaMe  fic- 
tion.   If  he  wa«  n  >t  buned,  he  certainly  lived  there. t 
In  ro-i  angasta  e  molilalia  villa 
Era'l  grand'  soma  ch*>  d' Africa  s'appella 
Perche"  prima  col  fero  al  viv.     iprilla  J 
Ingratitude  is  pener  illy    supposed    the    we  peculiar   to 
republic-  ,  and  it  seems  to  be  for^o'ten  tn^t   •  r  on.  instance 
of  popular  inconstancy,  we    hve        hunrire  :    examples  of 
the  fall  ol  courtly  favo  trite-.     Bps-  .es,  the  p.  ople  l>..v  of- 
ten rei>euted — a  monarch  seldom  or  never.    Leaving  apart 
familiar  proofs  of  tnis  fact,  a  short  nary  may  show 
ifference  t.etween  even  an  aristocracy  and  the   mul- 
titude. 

from  1570  to  161G.  See  Storia,  fyc  torn,  xii  lib.  at  par  Hi. 
j».  1280. 

*  G>  ■  J:('.t>r,  D,r,.  urn'  canonira  di  Vtrona  Serie  di  A'UC' 
doti,  «.  i.     S-  •  Storia,  tfC.  torn.  v.  lib.  <  pa*,  i.  p.  24. 

i  fit  am  Ltt'rniegit  nut  deside  >  url.is  Set  T  Liv-  Hist 
hb.zixviii  Ln-y  reports  that  son"  -aid  he  was  buried  at  L  t- 
t'.rnum,  ethers  at  Rome.     lb.  cap.  LV. 

\  Trivnfet  delta  Cajtitd. 
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Vettor  Plsani,  having  been  defeated  in  ISSi  at  Portoloo-I 
go,  and  many  yei>»-  afterwards  in  the  more  deosive  action  I 
of  Pola,  by  the  Genoese,  was  recalled  by  the  Venetian  go- 1 
vernmeDt,aDd»tbrown  into  chains.  The  A 
ed  to  behead    him,  but   the  suireme  tribunal 
with  the   sentence   of  impn-onmeni.     Whilst    Pisar: 
suffering  'his  unmerited  disgrace,  Chioza.  in  the  vicinity  of  i 
the  capital'  was  by  the  assistance  <-i  the  Signor  of  Paiua,  I 
deliv-Ted  into  the  hands   01    Pietn>   Doria.     At  the    imelli-  I 
gence  of  that  disaster,  the  great   bell  «f  St    Mark's  I 
tolled  to  arms,  and  the  people  and  the  soldiery  of  the  gal- 
leys were    summoned    to  the    repul«e  of  'lie  'approaching 
enemy;  but  tbey  protected  they  would  not  move  a  step,  un- 
less Pisani  were  liberated  and    placed  at   their  head.     The 
great   council  was  instantly  assembled     the   prisoner  was 
called    before    thtru.  >nri  the    Doge,  And'ea   Contarini,  in- 
formed him  of  i'ie  d  m  nd»  of  the  people  and  tbe  necessi- 
ties  of  the  st,ite,  wh  >se  only  hope   >i  «afety  was  reposed  on 
his  efforts,  an  I  who  implored  him  to  forget  the  indignities  be 
had  endured  in    her  service.     "  I   have  submitted,"  replied 
the  magnaDiwious    rep.iOlican.  ■*  I  have  submitted  to  your 
deliberaiions  without  complaint  :  I  have  supported  patient- 
ly   the    pains  of  imprisonment   for    they  were    inflicted   at 
your  command:  this    is   no    time  to    inquire  whether  I  de- 
served them     the  good  ot  the  republic  may  have  seemed  to 
require  it,  and  that  which  the  republic  resolves  is  •tway*  re- 
solved wis- -ly.     Behold    me  r<-aiy  to  lav  down  my  life  for 
the   preservation    of   mv  country  "     Piv.ni  was   appointed 
generalissimo,  aDd    t>v  hi>    exertions    in    conjunction    with 
Carlo  Zeno.    the  Venetians  so.n  recovered  tbe  ascendancy 
over  their  ma-'nime  rivals 

Tb-  Italian  enrnmanitie*  were  no  less  unjust  to  their  ci- 
tizens han  tie  Greek  republic*  Liberty,  bo  h  with  the 
one  anil  the  oilier  seem*  to  have  been  a  national,  not 
an  in  tivifJua  ooject  'ml,  n  '(withstanding  ibe  I 
equality  before  the  /mvs  which  an  =mcien'  Greek  writert  con- 
sidered (he  great  ■listii.civ  marl-  between  his  countrymen 
and  the  barbarian*,  he  mutual  rigb  s  of  fellow-ci'izens 
gee  i  never  t  >  have  oeen  the  rr\  icipal  scope  01  tl  e  old  de- 
mocracies The  worl-t  may  h  ive  not  yet  seen  an  e,ssay  by 
the  -uthor  >f  the  Italian  R-,  n  ics  in  which  tbe  distinction 
between  the  libertv  of  f  >rmer  «late«.  and  the  signification 
attached  to  that  word  hv  die  hap>><er  constitution  ol  En- 
gland, is  ingeniously  oeveloped  The  Iialinns,  however. 
when  they  had  cea^il  t<«  b#  fr»-e,  Mill  l>>oke<l  l»ack  with  a 
sigh  up<>n  those  times  >f  'urhulence.  when  every  citizen 
mtgb.  rise  to  a  share  of  norereitrn  power,  nod  bBve  never 
been  taught  fully  to  appreciate  the  repose  »i  <  monarchy. 
Sperone  Speroni   when  Fr»nri«  Maria  H.  Duke  of  K 

>-ed  the  question,  '•  which  was  preferable,  the  republic 
Tncipalitv— th.   perfect  and  not  durable,  or  tbe  less 

X 

*  See  i.nte  8    page  255. 

t  Tht  Geek  boasted  that  See— the    lait 

chapter  of  thejirst  book  of  £>io»y*«'uf  of  fjalicarnauus. 


r»rt>po-ed  i 
OT  tbe  pr'i 
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perfect  and  not  so  liable  to  change,'"  replied,"  thit  our  hap- 
piness is  to  be  measured  by  its  quality,  noi  by  its  duration; 
and  iaat  he  preferred  to  live  for  one  day  like  a  man,  than 
for  a  hundred  years  like  a  brute, a  stock,  or  a  stone."  This 
wa<  thought,  and  called  a  magnificent  answer,  down  to  the 
last  days  of  Italian  servitude.* 
32. 

And  the  crown 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  ivore 
Upon  afar  and  foreign  soil  hud  groua. 

Stanza  Ivii.  lines  6,   7,  and  6. 

The  Florentines  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  Pe- 
trarch's short  visit  to  their  city  in  i330  to  revoke  the  de- 
cree which  confiscated  the  property  oi  hi»  lather,  who  had 
been  b-tmshe<fcth'>rtly  after  t  te  exile  of  Dante.  His  crown 
did  not  rtaziie  them  ;  but  when  in  the  next  year  they  were 
in  wa.'t  of  his  assistance  in  the  formation  of  their  university, 
they  repented  of  then  injustice, 'and  Borcacio  was  sent  to 
Padua  to  entreat  the  laureate  io  conclude  his  v.  anderings 
in  the  bo<om  of  his  native  country,  where  he  might  finish 
his  immortal  Africa,  and  enjoy  with  bis  recovered  posses- 
sion^ the  esteem  of  all  elasaeaof  his  fellow-citizens-  They 
gave  h>m  the  option  of  the  book  ami  (be  science  he  might 
condescend  to  expound  ;  they  called  nim  the  glory  of  his 
Country,  who  was  dear,  and  would  be  dearer  to  tbem  ;  and 
they  added,  that  if  their  was  any  thing  unpleaslng  in  their 
letter,  be  ought  to  return  amongM  i>m  were  it  only  to 
correct  their  style.!  Petrarch  seemed  at  first  to  listen  to 
the  fiViery  and  entreaties  of  his  friend,  bat  be  did  not  re 
turn  to  Florence,  and  preierred  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
Laura  and  the  shades  of  Vaucluse. 
S3. 
Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeathed 
His  dust. 

Stanza  Iviii.  lirss  1  and  2 

Boccacc;o  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  James,  in  Certaldo,  a  small  town  in  the  Valclelsa.  which 
was  by  some  supposed  the  ploce  of  his  birth.  There  he 
passed"  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  coarse  of  laborious 
study,  which  shortened  his  existence  ;  and  there  might  his 
atktei  have  been  secure,  if  nut  of  honour,  at  least  of  repose. 
But  the  '•  h)02ii«  bigots,"  of  Certaldo  tore  up  the  tombstone 
of  Boccaccio,  and  ejected  it  from  the  hol\  precincts  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  James.  The  occasion,  and  it  may  be  hoped. 
the  excuse  of  this  ejectment,  was  the  making  o\  a  new 
floor  :br  the  church;  but  the  fact  is,  thai  the  tombstone  was 
taken  up  and  thrown  aside  at  the  bottom  of  the  building. 

•"£  in t orno  alia  magnifies  risposta,'*  IfC  Seraisi  i'ili. 
del.  Titsro,  lit.  m.  p.  1-i'J.  torn-  ii.  edit.  2.  Brrgnmo. 

t  "  Accingiti  innolti    ,se  ci  i  leci'.o  ancor  t'tsola  ti.  a  com  ■ 
fire  rimmortal   tua  Africa  ....  5c  ti  avvienc   d\ licentiate 
nel  nostra  stile  cosa  che  ti  dispxuecia,  ctj  dcW  ts^'re  vn  altn> 
■nolivo  ad  esaudire  i  desiderj  delta  lua  pal   .  ' 
Lett.  Ita!.  torn.  v.  part.  i.  lib.  i.  p~. 
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Ignorance  may  share    the   sin  with    bigotry.    It  would  be 
pa  nful  to  rel  .te  such  an  exception    t  •    the  devotion  of  the 
Italians  for  their  K^-t  naim-s,  could  it  not  be  accompanied 
by  a   trait    more    honourably  cmtormable    to   the  e^neral 
character  of  the  nation      The  pri  cipal    person  of  the  dis- 
trict,   the  last  branch  of  the    house   of    Medicis,   afforded 
thai  protection  to  the  memory  of  the  insulted  dead 
her  best  ancestors  hat  dispensed  upon  all  cotemr>>rary  me- 
rit.    The  M-irchn>ne<s  Lenz->ni  re»cued  the    lomb'i 
Boccaccio  from  the  neglec  in  which  it  had  'ome  time  lain. 
an' I  found  for  it  au  honourable  elevation  in  b^r    wn  man- 
sion     She  has   d;>ne   more,  the  bouse    in  which    the  poet 
lived  ha*  be- n  as  liMe  respected  as  his  t<imb,  ann  is  falling 
to  rum  over  the  heal  of  one  indifferent  to  ih»-  n*ni< 
former  tenant.     It  consists  of  two  or  three  little  char 
and  a   low  tower,  on  which  Cosmo   II    affixed  an  i 
tion.     This  h'>u«e  she  has  taken  measures    o  purchase,  »nd 
proposes  to  devote  to  it  thai  care  and  consideration  wbicb 
are  attached  to  'he  cradle  anil  t •<  the  root  of  genius. 

This  is  not  'he  place  to  undertake  the  deience  of  Boccac- 
cio ;  but  the  man  who  exhausted  his  little  patrimony  in  the 
aojii'remer.t  of  learning,  who  was  amongst  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  1 1  aliu^e  he  'ie  ce  and  the  p-x-iry  of  G'ee«e  to 
the  oosom  of  Italy; — who  not  only  invented  a  new  style, 
but  founded,  or  certainly  fixed  a  n<-w  language  5  who,  be- 
sides the  esteem  of  every  polite  court  of  Europ- 
thought  worthy  of  ero?loyn.e,.t  l»j  the  predominant  repub- 
tic  of  his  own  country,  and  what  is  more,  of  the  friendship 
of  Petrarch,  who  lived  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  a  free- 
mm.  and  who  died  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,— >ucb  a 
mm  iniL'ht  have  found  more  consider*  ion  than  be  has  met 
with  from  the  priests  of  <  ertaido.  and  from  a  late  English 
traveller,  who  strikes  off  his  portrait  as  an  -dious,  con- 
temptible, licentious  writer,  whose  impure  remains  should 
be  suffered  to  rot  without  a  record*  That  Englsh  travel- 
ler, unfortunately  for  those  who  have  to  deplore  the  losa  of 
a  very  amiable  person,   is  beyond  all    criticism ;  but   the 

'  Classical  Tour.  cap.  ix  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  edit  3d.  "  Of  Boc- 
caccio, the  modern  Petronxus,  we  say  nothing  ;  the  abuse  of  ge- 
niui  is  more  odious  and  more  conlemptib't  than  its  absence  . 
and  it  imports  little  where  the  impure  remains  of  a  licmtious 
author  are  consigned  to  their  kindred  dust.  Fo'  the  samt 
reason  the  traveller  may  pass  unnoticed  the  tomb  of  the  ma- 
lignant Aretino." 

This    dubious  phrase  is  hardly  enough   to  save  the  tourist 
from  the  suspicion   of  another  blunder  respecting  the  burial- 
place  of  Aretine,  whose  tomb  was  in  the  church  of  A'fc  Luke  at 
Venice,  and  gave  p-ue    to  the  famous  controversy  of  i 
some  notice  is  taken  in  Bayle      2?ow  tht  words  cf  Mr.  Eustace 
would  lead  us  to  think  the  tomb  was  a'  Florence,  or  at  least 
M  to  be  somewhere   recognised.     Whether  the  inscription  to 
■nuch  disputed  was  ever  written  on  the  tomb  cannot   r. 
J'-cidid,  for   all   memorial  cf  this  author  has  disapj  ■ 
ojvm  tht  church  of  St.  Luke. 
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which  did  noi  protect  Boccaccio  from  Mr.  Eustace, 
defend  Mr  '  Eu-ticc  from  the  impartial  judgment 
-  — Uertib  may  canonize  hu  virtues,  i,ot  his 
modestly  pannounced  thai   he    rans- 
prsjfd,  noi  unjj    as  an   author.    t>ut    as   a    man,  when  he 
evoked  the  shade  ot  Boccaccio  m  company  with  that  of  Are 
tst  the  sepulchres  of  Sauia  (Jroce,  merely  to  dis- 
«  ith  indignity.     As  tar  as  respects 
"  Ii  rtagedo  de'  Principi, 
II  divin  Pietro  Are-iino," 
it  to  of  little  import  wli.it  censure  is  passed  upon   a  cox 
t  owe*  hi>  existence  t  >   the  above  burlesque  cha-« 
ractf;  given  to  Dim  by  the    poet  whose  amber  has  preserv- 
ed many  oth-r  at  uhs  and  worms  .   but  to  classify  Boccaccio 
with  »urh  a  pei, on,  ann    to  exoommunirate  his  very  ashes, 
must    of  itself  make    us   doubt  of  'be  qualification    of  the 
al    lourist   i   i  writing  u  on    It < ii-.n,  or,  indeed,  upon 
iM*r  b  erature  ;  fir    ignorance  on   one  point  may  in- 
capa  hate  an  author    merely  lor   ihat  particular  topic,   but 
'ion  to  i  profes  ional  prejudice  must  render  him  an 
un»ne  Director  on  all  occasions.     Any  perversion    and   in- 
m  iv  he    made  what    is  vulgarly  called  "  a  case    of 
ence  "  a. id  tins  po  ir  excuse  is  all  (liat  cm  be    iffered 

-  pri-si    of  <  erlaldu,  or   the  author  of  the  Classical 
It  w  >uld  have  ai^wered  the  purpose  to  confine  the 

e  to  the  novels  of  Boccaccio,  and  gratitude  to  that 
laarce  whiih  suppled  the  mu»e  of  Uryden  with  her  last 
ami  m  »st  harmonious  nu.ifuers.  might  perhaps  have  re- 
stricte  i  ihat  censure  to  the  objectionable  qualities  of  the 
hundred  tales.  Ai  any  ra  e  the  repeniance  ot  B«>ccaccio 
migiit   have   arrested    his   exhumation,  and  it  should    have 

recol.ected  and   iohI,  that    in  his  old  age  he  wrote  a 

-  uireitiiig    h;s   fneud    to   ciisrourage  the  c-aning  of 
■ei  on.  lor  the  sake  of  modesty,  and   for    the  sake  of 

Ike  author,  who  w  .nil    noi    have  an    apologisi    always   at 

ha.io  to  st  ite  in   Ins  excuse  tha:  he  wrote  it   when  young, 

ibe  comiiinoil  of  bis   superiors  *     It    is   neither  the 

wuter,  n..rthe  fvd  propensities  of  the 

reader,  whitli  have    iven    o  the  D  can  eron  alone,  of  all 

B  iccaccio,  a  perpetual  popularity.     T  e  esta- 

neol  «i    .  new  a. id  delightful  dialect  conferred  an  im 

mortali  y  on   the  works  m  which    it  was  first  fixed.     The 

JOnoeis  id  Petrarch  were  for  the  same  rea-on,  fated  10  sur- 

adiuired    Afrit -«.   th*    u  fuvourite  of  kingsjy 

variable  tratt>  of  nature  and  ot    leeiing  with  which 

tbe  novel  .  >    well    as  the  verses,  abound,    have   doubtless 

been  the  chief  source  af  the   foreign  celebrity  of  both  au- 

nu'  Boccaccio,  as  a  man,  is  no  more  to  be  estimated 

by  that  work,  than  Petrarch  b  to  oe  regarded  in  no  other 

m  ubique  est.  qui  in  etcusntiontm  meant  consur- 

Eru  dicat.juv  a  iripsU.  t  m>ijoris  cowl**  imptrio.u  The 
I  t"  Mtghmard  of  Cavaicantiy  mar- 
f  tfu  kxn^djm  of  St  ily.  See  Tiraboschi,  Storia,  fyc. 
par.  ii.  lib.  Hi.  pag.  525.  ed.  Vtn.  1795. 
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light  than  as  the  lover  of  Lsura.  Even,  however,  bad 
father  of  the  Tuscan  prose  been  known  only  as  Ihe  author; 
Of  t he  Decameron,  a  considerate  wri;er  would  have  been 
cauiious  to  pronounc  •  a  sentence  irreconcileable  w 
unerring  voice  of  maav  *ges  and  nations.  An  irrevocable 
value  has  never  b*-»-u  stamped  upon  any  work  solely  recom- 
mended by  impurity. 

The  true  source  of  the  outcry  apnin*t  Boccaccio,  which  be- 
gan at  a  very  early  period,  was    the  ch-iic*  of  his  scanda- 
/     lous  personages  in"  the   cloister*  ; lie  courts  ;  but 

the  princes  only  laughed  at  the  gallant  act  ventures  so  un- 
justly charged  upon  Queen  The  .  elinda.  while  the  priest- 
hood cried  shame  upon  the  dehaucue-  arawn  from  the  con- 
vent and  the  hermitage;  and  m  for  the  oppo- 
site reason,  namely,  that  ihe  picture  was  iattfetV.  10  the  life. 
Two  of  the  novels  ap  alio  ed  to  be  lacts  u»eiull> 
into  tales,  to  deride 'be  canonization  of- rogues  and 
Ser  Ciappelleno  and  Marcellinus  are  .  tied  with  applause 
even  by  the  decent  Muratori.*  The  great  Arnaiid,  as  he 
is  quoted  in  Bayle  states,  that  a  new  edition 
was  proposed,  of  Which  the  expurgation  consisted  in  omitting 
the  wtirns  "  monk"  and  ■•  nin,"  ami  tacking  the  immorali- 
ties to  otl»er  names.  The  literary  history  o  Italy  par'ku- 
larises  no  such  edition;  bat  it  was  not  long  before  the 
whole  of  Europ  had  but  one  opinion  of  the  Decameron: 
and  the  absolution  of  the  author  sterns  to  have  l>een  a 
point  settled  it  k«st  a  hundred  ■•  On  se  feroit 
sirfler  si  P on  pretendoit  convaincre  Boccace  de  ■'avoir  pa? 
/et^  bO'in#;e  homme.  puts  q  1  a  tan  le  Hecaraeron  "  So 
said  one  ,,|  ih^  best  men.  *no  perhaps  the  best  crrtic,  that 
ever  lived— the  very  martyr  to  impartiality  ;  But  as  this 
information,  that  in  the  beginning  of  tJie  lasr  century  one 
would  have  been  booted  a'  for  pretending  that  Boccac- 
cio n  |  roan,  may  «*-em  t<>  come  from  one  of 
»  nr-mies  who  are  to  l>e  -u-f^ct^d  even  when  they 
makeu>a  presen'  of  troth,  a  nine  »er>ptable  ctfSitf I  with 
the  prescriptj.i:i  of  :he  body,  '>>ul,  and  muse  of  Boccaccio 
may  *e  found  in  n  ew  words  from  the  virluojs,  the  jatri- 
otic  cotempnrary    «h>.  thought    >ne  of  the  tales  of  this  iro- 

Eure  writer  worthy  a  Latin  version  from  bis  own  pen.  "  I 
ave  remark-d  ejiewhere,"  say*  Petrarch,  wining  to  Boc- 
ca.vio.  -  that  the  boot  iueit  bas  been  worried  by  certain 
dog>,  but  auHKly  defended  by  your  staff  md  *oice.  Nor 
was  I  astonished,  for  I  stare  bad  pro.,  f  of  the  vigour  of 
your  mind,  and  J  know  von  have  fallen  on  mat  un«c- 
commodatii  _  .       race   of    mortals,  who,  si 

lheyei'h*r  like   not.  or  kn  iW  not,  or  cannot  do,  are  sore 
to  reprehend  in  others  ;  and  on  those  occasions  only,  put  on 

*  Ditstrtazioni  tnpra  le  nntichitct  Ituliane.     D  ss-  hiii.  p. 
353    tew.  n»   edit.  Milan.  1751 

T  Eclaircissem.  nL.  fcc  c)e  p.  G3B.edu.  B axle,   1741. 
'tmenl  to  Bayle't  Dictionary. 
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i  show  of  learning  and  eloquence,  but  otherwise   are  en« 

v  to  find  e'jat  all  the  priesthood  do  not  re- 

i,  and  (hat  »ne  of  them  who  <lid  not 

would  not  lose  the  opportuui- 

enotaph  to  his  memory.     Bevius,  canon  of 

inning  of  the  eighteenth  ceniury  erected 

■    the  tomh   of  the  Laureate,    a   tahlet,  in 

ited  Boccaccio  to  the  equal  hunoursjof  Dante 

34. 
is  her  pyramid  of  precious  siones. 

Stanza  lx.  line  1. 
aeration  for  the  Medici  begins    with   L'omo  and 
if,  that  stream    is  pure  only  at  the 
in  search  >t  some  memorial  of  the  virtuous 
.•   family   that  we  visit    (he  church   of  St. 
;ii   Florence.     Yhe   tawdry,   glaring,    unfinished 
I  thai  church,  design  d    for  the  man-oleum  of    the 
;et   round    with    crowns  and    coffins, 
■h  to  no  emotions  but  those  of  contempt  for  the 
a  race  of  despots,  whilst    the   pavement 
•  i'ie  Faiherot  his  Country*  recon- 
ime  of  M'dicit      J t  was  very    natural    for 
ose  that   the  statue  raised  to  the  Duke  of 
tprlla  dr  depositi  was  intended  for  his  great 
•  :  hut  (he  magnificent    Lorenzo  is  only  a  sharer 
i  half  hidden  inm  niche.it   ihe  sicri*iv.     The  de- 
ities from  ibe  sovereignty  of  the  Medeci. 
I   peace  which  succeeded  to  th<>  establish- 
_  ning  families  in  I  al\,  our  own  Sidney  has 
but   a    faithful    picture.     •'  Notwitb- 
II   the  seditions   of  Florence,  and   other  cities  of 
the   horrid    factions  of  Guelpbs    and  Ghibelins, 
H  I  d    common-,   they   continued 

•■xceeding  rich  ;    but  in  the  space  of 
lew  than  a    hundred  and    fifty    years,  ihe  peaceable  reign 
-  thought  to    have  destroyed  nine  pans   in 
♦en  of  ihe  people  of  that  province.     Amongst  other  things 
le,    that  when  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain 
na    10    the  Pake  of    Florence,    his  ambassador 
r  him  word  thai  he  had  given  away  mors 
rid  it  is  not  believed  (here  are  now 
ibiting  that  city  and  territory      Pi>a,    Pis 
toia,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  and  other   towns",  that    were   then 

'Uicuhi  tibrton  ipsum  cantim  dt  ntxhus  lares- 
i   tuAqne  vore  defensam.     Nee 
i>n  ;    nim  ti  mis  ingenn  lui  novi,  ft    scio  rxpertus 
•/en*  et    ignavum.    qui  qutrquid   ipsi 
•sel  no/un'  possitnt,  m  a/its  nprehendunt : 

'd    elingurf    rrl     ■ /iqua."  .  .    . 
0/7'    ton.    I.  p.  5^0     dit    Btm/. 
Publico.     ['Un  Patrice, 
cap.  Hi.  vol.  Hi.  page  248, 
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good  and  populous,  are  in  the  like  proportion 
and  Florence  more  than  any      When  that    cil 
kiug  troubled  with  sedition?,    tumults,  and 
most  part  nnprosperoos.  they  still  retained  - 
thai    whenCharo<.    VIII.   of  France,    being  admin- 
friend  with  hi?   wbile  army,    wt.icb  soon  afi<^ 
the  kingdom  u.  Naj  >-t  mem,  die  peupst 

taking  arras,  struck  such  a  terror 

lo  depart  upon  such    conditions  «%  they  thought  fit  ie  im- 
pose.   >!••  hisvel  report*,  that  in  ibai  lin.e  i 
with  the  V*l  d'Ariv.,  a  small   territory    belonging    to    uat 

>uld  in  a  lew  Lour*,  by  'he  -ournioi  a  i 
gether  1  >5 00" »  well  aimed  men;  wherea>    now    that    dt^M 
with  all  in-    >(hprs  in  that  province,    are    I  rought    in  SudB 
de>i.a    le    weakne-s,    emp  ine»-     poverty,  ano      ^-eoeiH 
that  tbey  ran  neither  resist   the  f   their  ual 

prince,    nor  defend   him    or    (beniselve-   it     ihey    \».ic  as- 
saulted by  a  foreigi 

de-T  ryed.  anrt  the  auoat 

in  Venice,  Geno*.  Rome  ai.u  Nape-,  aid   Lucca.     T 
not  ihe  effect  oi  war  or    peMilenc- ;    ih  y    e  ,j  y  a    [nn-ct 
peace,  aid  -uffer  no  other  plague  than  the  government  they 
are  ■nt»fr.n*  From  ibe  usurper  C>  S'itu  uown  to  the  in 
Ga-    -'>.  we  lo  o  ir.  ■     m  mixed  qua.  tie* 

which  rose  1  piti  tot  to  ;be  •  om.nand  of  hi»  fellow  ci; 
The  Grind  Duk»v,  .   o  pnriicularly  l  ethiroCo 

•     nure  a  ct  er.  that  the 

c^iii   id  Fl  iren.ioe*    in  >xcu-     for    some    ira^- 
the  philanthropic  ,v  -  em   »     L     p    d    are  obliged  to  con- 
it  ihe  ove.ei^n  was  toe  '•.Ay  ut>eral  man  in  bis  do- 
minions.    Y"i   thai  exCf-ll~Dt  prince  hini»<  II  had    no 
no. ion  of  a  national  assembly,  iban  of  «  oo<  y   to  rei  ; 
(he  wants  ano  wishes   noi  tiie  v*  itl  of  the  people. 

An  eaitkquakt  rttCd  unheedecUy  Oaoy. 

Stanza  iXiii-  line  5. 

(1  And  sucb  was  iheir  mgtual  animosity,   so   inteni    were 
they  upon    the    battle,    that    the  earthquake,   which 
threw    in  great  part    many  of    lie   Citii 
turned  ih-  course   of   rapid  stream.,   jx.ured  bark  the   te& 
UiHin  the  riv-ra.  and  tore  down    ibr    very    mountains,    was 
c  t  fell  by    neol   the  combatant- 
lion  of  Livj.     It  may    be  doubled  wbetb<  r  moern  larurs 
would  admit  of  such  an  abstraction 

ftie  site  of  the  bailie  of  ThraMinene  is  not  to  be  mista- 
ken.    Tt>e   traveller  from   ibe   village  under   Gortona    to 

*  Oi  Cwoimtn/,  chap  u  sect,  rxvi  jagt  20?  edit-  1751. 
Sidn  y  u.  /'  getht  with.  L  'kc  and  HoadUy,  tru  -,/ Mr  Hume't 
"  de-picable  '  nTitft 

•  Tat'tujaw  Juit  •i.dor  animomm.  adto  inttntiu  pu  i  ct 
arirnvL- .  ut  rum  tc  r<  ct  motum  qui  mxJtarum  u  (cum  Itaice 
magna-  pa  t  •  p  oitraxit.  trcrtitqut  curto  rapldo  anml, 
-niTtfluminibuM  i»v*.xtt,  montet  tap:v  tntjenti  proruit,  ntmo 
pugnantium  icnterit. .  . .  Tit.  Lie  lib.  xxii.  cap.  xit. 
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I  iano,  the  next   stage  on  the   way  to   Rome,   has 
r  three  miles,  arouud  him,  but  mure  par- 
tial  flat  land   which   Hannibal  laid 
WMJe  jn  ice  the  Consul  Flaniinius   to   move 

"i  bis  led,  and  in  from  of  him,  is  a  ridge 
like   of  Thr?simene. 
Cort  >nen«e«,"and  i\ow  o-nnei!  the 

■  ye  hill-  he  approaches  al  0?  ija,  a  village 

iretendtu    have  been  so  denominat- 
i he  bones  found    there:  but   there    have    been    no 
ill*"  tmile  was  fought  on   ti>e  other 
he  lull       From  Os>aja    the  road   begins   to   rise  a 
-  into  ihe    roois  of  the   mountains 
seventh  milestone  from  Florence.     The  as- 
lot  steep  out   perpetual,  and  continues  for 
The  htke  is  >oon  seen  below  on  the  right, 
.  a  round  tower  close  upon  the  water;   and 
■  tially  cuvered  with  wood,  amongst 
by  degrees  into    the  marshes 
n«ar  (o  this  l  <w  r      Lower   than    the-    road,  down    to    the 
Hjp    woody    '  illocks,   Har.nibai  placed  his 
•  r  rather  above  the  pass,  which  was 
and  the  present   road,  and   most  probably 
o.  just  under  the  lowest  of  ;h<-  "  tumuli "I 
the   left  above  the  ro<d,  is  an  old  circular 
l   call  '•  the  Tower  of  Hannibal  call- 
Arrived  nt  the  highest  point  of  the 
ler  has  a  partial    view  of  the  fatal  plain, 
a  htm  as  he  descends  the  Gualandra. 
in  a  vale  enclosed  to  the  left  and  in 
d  b*-h;nd    him    by    the    Gualandra  hills,  bending 

■  ni  larger  than  a  semicircle,  and  running 
d  to  the  lake,  which  obliques   to  the  right 

ike  chord  ol    this  mountain   arc      The  position 

cannot  !•  from  the  plains  of  Cortona,  nor  ap- 

compleiely  enclosed  unless   to  one   who  is 

hills      It  then,  indeed,  appears  "  a  place 

I  were  on  purpose  for  a  snare,"  hem  insidiis  nofw. 

ten  found    io  stand  in  a  narrow   marshy 

i  to  the  hill  and  to  ibe  lake,  whilst  there  is  no  other 

'he  opposite  turn  of   the  mountains  than   through 

which  is   pushed  into  the 

it  ol  a  high  rocky  acclivity."}     There  is  a 

minence  branching  down  from  the  mountains  into 

i  the  plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passigoann, 

i  d«  a  white  village  called  Torre.     Poly  hi  us 

«*enu  to  ailude  >o  this  eminence  as  the  one  on  which  Han- 

::>*l  encamped  and  drew  out  Lis  heavy-armed  Afrieaqs 

■'.s  ad  iptas  faucet  saltui  tumulij  apte   ttgentibus 
T-  Livii.  lib   xni.  cap.  iv. 
We  J  lint    montes   Cortontrues    TkrtyimtnHt   rubit.' 

mi 

>'  "    Jhid. 
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and  Spaniard?  in  a  conspicuous  position.*    From  this  spot 
he  despatched  his  Bdaeric  and  light-armed  ir. 
the  Gaulandra  heights  10  the  right,  so  as  id  arrive  u 
and  form  an  ambjsh  amongst  ihe  broken  accln 
the  road  now  passes,  and  to  be   ready  to  act  upoo  tt. 
flank  and  above  the  euenn,  whilst  the   horse  shut  • 
pass  behind.     Flaminius  came  to  the  lake  near  Dor 
at   sunset;    and,  witl.out  sending  any  spies  belore" 
marched  through  the  pass  the  next  morning  b- 
had  quite  broken,  so  ;hat  he  perceived  nothing  ol  tL< 
and  light  troops  above  ami  about    him,    and   j 
heavy-armed  Carihaginians  in  front  of  the  bill  of  T 
The  consul  began  to  draw  oat  hi>  army  in  the  flat, 
the  mean  time  the  horse  in  ambush  occupied  the  p- 
hind  him  at  Borgheuo    Thus  the  Romans  were  conij 
enclosed,  having  the  lake  on  ti.e  rigLi,  the  main  army   on 
the  hill  of  Torre  in  front,  the   (iualandra  bills  filled   with 
the  light-armed  on  their   left  tl  if  ,  and  bcng  prev. 
from  receding  l>y  the    cavalry,  who,  the  further  tbey   ad- 
vanced, stopped  up  all  the  outlets  in  the  rear.     A  fo^r 
from  the  lake  now  spread  it&elf  over  the  army  of  the  con- 
sul, but  the   high  lands  were  in  ihe  sun&bine,  and  all  Uie 
different  corps  in  nmbu»b  looked  towards  the  hill  or  Torre 
for  the  order  of  attuck.    Hannibal   gave  the  signal,  and 
moved  down  from  his  po«t  on   the  height.     At  the 
moment  all  his  troops  on  the  eminences  behind  and  in  the 
flank  of  Flaminius,  rushed  lorwards  as   it   were  with  one 
accord  on  the  plain.    The  [tomans,  who  were  forming  their 
array  in  die  mist,  suddenly  he  »rd  toe  shouts  of  the  enemy 
amongst  thpm,  on  every  sioe,  and  before  they  co<. 
into  their  ranks,  or  draw  their  swords, or  see  by  whom  tbey 
were  attacked,  fell  at  once  that  tbey   wore  surrounded  and 
lost. 

There  are  two  little   rivulets  which  run  from  the  Gau- 
lundra  into  the  lake    The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these 
at  about  a  mile  alter  he  come*  into  the   plain,  and  this  di- 
vides (he  lu.-can  irom  ihe  Papal    territories     The  s» 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  it  called  '-the  bloody 
rivjlet,"  and  the  peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the  left 
between  the  -'Sa^guinei  o"  and  tbp  hills,  which  thej 
was    he  principal  scene  of  slaughter.     The  other  pa 
the   plain    is    covered   with    thick  set  olive-trees  in  corn- 
grounds,  and  it  is  here  now  quite  level  except  near    the 
edge   of    the  like.     Ii   is.   indeed,  most  probable  that  the 
battle  was  fought  ueir  this  end  of  the  valley,  for  the  six 

*  Tov  jjfv  uaia  jrPocr&wnv  Trif  rr^ptat  Ao^ov  aottu 
>.ap£Tc  xni  Tcut  klfyrat  xa.  »3W  I3npai  txu*  tv'  auiov  »a- 
Ttc-TpuTCfrfJa-c'E  H  st.  lib.  Hi.  rap  83.  The  account  in 
Polybtus  is  not  so  ttui'y  leconcilcabt'e  usith  present  appear- 
antes  a«  that  in  Livy  :  he  talks  of  hills  to  tke  right  and  left 
of  the  pass  and  vulUy  ;  but  tohcH  F'amimus  tntered  he  had 
the  lalcr  (it  the  rigLtofbolh. 

♦  •  A  ttrgo  tt  'supir  zajjut  Jtcepere  insidioe.-1     T-  L 
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Uious&nd  RomaDS,  who,  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  action 
broke  through  the  enemy,  escaped  io  ihe  summit  of  an  emi- 
aence  which  must  have  i.e»*n  in  this  quarter,  otherwise 
they  would  have  ba.i  to  traverse  the  whole  plain,  and  to 
pierce  i h rough  the  main  army  of  Hannibal 

The  Romans  fought  rie-pera.ely  for  ihree  hour?,  but  the 
death  of  Flamioius  was  the  signal  lor  a  general  dispersion. 
The  Carthaginian  horse  .hen  hursi  in  upon  the  fugitives, and 
the  lake,  the  marsh  about  BorL'hedo.  but  chiefly  the  plain 
of  the  Sanguinetio  and  ihe  passe*  of  the  Gualaudra,  were 
strewed  with  dead.  Near  some  old  walls  on  a  bleak  ridge 
to  the  left  above  the  rivulet  many  human  bones  have  been 
repeatedly  found,  and  this  has  confirmed  the  pretensions 
and  the  name  of  the  ••  stream  of  blood," 

Every  district  of  Italy  has  its  hero.  In  the  north  some 
painier  is  the  usual  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  foreign  Julia 
Romano  more  than  divides  Mantua  with  her  native  Vir- 
giL"  To  tbe  south  we  bear  of  Roman  names.  Near  Thra 
siraene  tradition  is  still  faithful  to  the  fame  of  an  enemy, 
and  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  is  tbr  only  ancient  name 
remembered  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Perugian  lake.  Flami- 
nius is  unknown ;  but  the  postillions  on  that  road  have 
been  taught  to  show  the  very  spot  where  il  Console  Romano 
was  slain.  Of  all  who  fought  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thra- 
litnene.  the  •  istorian  himself  has,  besides  the  generals  and 
Maharbal.  preserved  indeed  only  a  single  name.  You 
firertake  the  Carthaginian  again  on  the  same  road  to 
Bane.  The  antiquary,  that  is,  the  hostler,  of  the  post- 
al Spoletio,  tell*  you  that  his  .own  repulsed  the  vic- 
torious enemy,  and  shows  you  the  gate  still  called  Porta 
di  Anuibale.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark  that  a 
French  travel  writer,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pre- 
sident Dupaty,  saw  Thrar-imene  in  tbe  lake  of  Bolsena, 
which  lay  conveniently  on  bis  way  from  Sienna  to  Rome. 
36, 
But  thou,  Clitumnus. 

Stanza  Ixvi.  line  1. 
No  book  of  travels  has  omitted  to  expiate  on  the  temple  of 
the  Clitumnus,  between  Foiigno  and  Spoleto;  and  no  site, 
or  sceuerj,  even  iu  Italy,  is  more  worthy  a  description. 
For  an  account  of  tbe  dilapidation  of  this  temple,  the  rea- 
der is  referred  w  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

57. 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless  cataract. 

Stanza  ixxi.  line  9. 

I  saw  the"  Cascatadel  marmore,"  of  Terni  twice,  at  dif- 

peri>ds;  once  from  the  sun  m''  of  the  precipice,  and 

again  lrom  the  valley  below-     The  lower  view  is  far  to  be 

preferred,  if  the  traveller  has  time  for  one  only ;  but  in  any 

*  Jbout  the  middle  of  the  XUth  century  the  coins  of  Man- 
tuabore  on  one  side  the  image  and  figure  of  Virgil.     Zcccu 

d  Italia  pi.  IjcvU.  i.  6 Voyuge  dans  le  Milanuis.  ice.  par 

d.  Z.  Mdlin.  torn.  ti.  pag.  291.     Paris,  1817. 
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point  of  view,  either  from  al>ove  or  below,  it  U  worth  all 
the  cascades  and  torrent?  of  Swdtze'land  pat  together;  the 
Stauhacli.    Reichenhach      Pisse   Vaehc,   fail    of    Arpenax, 
Lc,  are    rills  in   comparative   a r»pea ranee.     Of  the    : 
Schaffbausf  n  I  cannot  sneak,   not  ve»  having  seeu  it 
53. 
An  iris  sits  amidst  the  infernal  surge. 

Stanza  Ixxii  line  3. 
Of  the  time,  piare.  and  qualities  of  this  kind    c }  Iris,  the 
reader  may  bave  seen  a  short  arc  not  in  a  r,o(e  to  Man/red. 
The  fall  looks  so  much  like  K  the   ntll  ol  waters."  that  Ad- 
dison thought    ihe  de«cent  alluded    t>>    the   j.ulf  in  which 
Alerjo  plunged   into  the    infernal   regions.     Jt   is    'insular 
_-,  that  two  of  the    finest    ca^c^des   io  Europe  should 
Im»  artificial — this    of  the  Velino.   and   the   our   at    Trivoli. 
The   tnve'ler  is  strongly  recommended  to  trace  the  V»  lino, 
•  ri  bitfh  as  tie  little  lake,  called  Pit'  <fi  Lup.      The 
Reatine  territory  was  tiie  Italian  Temp*,*  and   the  ancient 
natur^li'L  amon^'t  oth»-r  beautiful  varieties,  remarked  the 
ainhowi  of  the    lake  V>lirius.1    A  scholar   of  great 
nanie  has  devoted  a  treatise  i    this  district  alone  i 
59 
The  thundering  lauuine. 

Stanza  Ixxiii.  line  5. 
In  the  greater  part  of   Switzerland    the   avalanches  are 
known  bv  the  name  of  lauwine. 
40. 

/  abhoT'd 
Too  m  h  poet's  sake, 

drUPd  dull  /eszon  forced  dozen  word  by  word. 

Stanza  Ixjv   lines  P.  7,  and  8. 
Tbe«e  stnnzas    may  probably  remind    :he    reciter  cf  £*- 

sigi  Hortkt.-.  -  i  a  H  m  •, ,  fcc.    but   the 

-  for  uur  dislik»are  n  >r  exactly  the  ;*.-  •  I  wish  to 
red  of  the  task  b*fure  we  can 
comprehen  )  the  bcatnv  .  that  we  learn  by  rote  before  we 
can  get  by  heart,  that  the  freshness  i£  worn  may,  and  the 
future  pleasure  and  a:vant*?e  deadeneii  at  .d  destroyed,  by 
the  didactic  anticipation,  ai  an  a<»e  .O.en  we  can  neither 
feel  nor  urn!-1  coiopositionf  \»h'.ch  it  re- 

quire-; ar   acquaintance  with  life,  as   welt    as    Latin    ami 

reason 
we  roer  can  oe  aw<:re  of  the  fulness  "t  some  of  the  finest 

r  i  h*  n i  not  to  tic  "  for  ins: 

from  'he  habit  of  having  thmi  hammered  tn<o  as  at  eight 

year*  old,  a?  an  exerc»#e,  not  of  mind  but  of  memory ;  so 

that  ^  ben  we  ire    old  roooj  h  to  enjoy  tbem,  the   »aste  ts 

rod  the  appet!:e  palled.     In  some  parti  of  the  Conti- 

'  Remtimi  ■"%<.  ad  sua  t'.mpt  dux-  -  tpist.  ad  Jf» 

'j.  ir. 
*   '  /-    rodtm   lacu  nullo  »on  die  apnartre  arciu."    Plin 

■    t.  lib.  ii.  car.  Irii 
S  4  r'oque.  ap.  SaUengrt  Tkt- 
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inf  persons  are  taught    ioni  nr.re  common  authors, 

lot  read  the  !>est  cl  rsics  till  their  maturity.     I  cer- 

ii.it  speak  on  I  in  any  pique  or  aversion 

(lie    place    of  my  education.     I  was    nut    a  slow. 

.i)  idle  boy,  ami  1  believe  no  one  could,  or  can  Lie 

itached   to  Harrow  th.n    I    nave   a'w.ivs  been,  and 

with  reason;— a  part  of  the  time  parsed  there  was  the  hap- 

iv  life  :  and    my  i  ■  -  '■  pb>r,  (toe  Kev.  Dr.  Joseph 

is  the  best  anil  woi     iesl  t:\eiid  I  ever  possessed, 

linings   I    have  re.  ••  ive-i  ci  hut  too  well,  though 

se  counsels  I  have  but 

v  hen  I    have    done  we. I    or  wisely      If  ever  this 

record  of  my  feelings  ■   wards  him  should  reach 

Mind  hint  ol  oo    who  never  thinks  of  him 

:  •  and  veneration—  of  one  who  would  more 

fiil.  it',  by  more  closely 

junctions,  he  <-.,u<i  relied  any  honour  upon 

-jtor- 

41 
The  S~ipia'  tomb  contain!  no  nshts  now. 

Stanza  Ixxix.  line  5. 
comment  on  ihisand  the  two   ollowing  stanzas, 
r  may  consult  lli-i  j.';<- .  1  lustrations  of  the  Fourth 
ol  Cliilde  Harold. 

42 
The  trebhj  huudrrd  triumphs. 

S'anza  lxxxii.  line  2. 
•hree  bundre  I    nd  twenty  for  the  number 
:s  follow". i  by  Panvinius;  and  Panvini- 
Gibbun  and  the  modern  \- 
43. 
GA  thou,  ichote  chariot  rolPd  on  F.  tune's  wheel,  &-c. 

Stanza  ixxxiii.  line  I. 
Certainly  weie   it  not  fur  these  two  traits   in  the  life  of 
.Sylla,  alluded  to   in  this  stanza,  we  should  regard  him  as  a 
emed     by    any    adi    ir  bie    quality.      The 
voluntary  r.  ^;>re  may  per- 

as  it  seem«  to  li  ive  -atr-ned  the  fio- 
i  it  They  bail  not  respected  must  have  destroyed 
Pre   could   be    no    mean,  n  •  division    of  opinion-. 
'    Bveall  thought,  like  Kucrates,  that  what  had  ap- 
an.i  that  what  had 
for  pride  wisa  real  grandeur  of  soul  * 
M 
And  'aid  Aim  with  Ike  earth's  p>:re,ling  clay. 

u  Ixxxvi.  line  4. 

On  the  third  ol  September  Cromwell   gained  the  viao* 

-v  of  Dun  ifterwards  he  obtained  •'  his  crown- 

Worcester;  and  a    lew  years  after,  on  the 

which  he  had  ever  esteemed  the  must  fortunate 

•  "Seigneur,  zouf  change;  toutes  mes  \dfes  de  lafafoii  dentje 
out  vois  agir  Je  croy.is  gut  our  avitz  dt  Ambition,  mait. 
'urun  amor./-  pnur  /»-  flai  t  :  je  voyois  bicn  q-iz  votre  ante 
'tn\t  haute     mais  je  ne  t-ufCmnois  pas  quelle  JCt  erandx,''— 

'«  Sylla  et  d'Luxncte. 

-X. 
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45. 
And  thou,  dread  statue  !  still  existent  in 
The  austere  it  form  of  naked  majesty. 

S»anza  lxxxvii.  unes  1  and  .. 
The  projected  division  of  tie  8p*da  Pomp* y  ba»  alrt- 
dy  been  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire-  Mr.  Gibbon  foun<t  it  iu  the  men 
rials  of  Fiaruinius  Varca,'  ami  it  may  be  added  to  bis  me_ 
tion  of  it  tbat  Pope  Julius  III.  gave  the  contending  owners 
five  hundred  crowr.s  fur  the  j-talue:  and  presented  it  ic 
Cardinal  Capodi  I erro,  who  had  prevented  tlie  judgment 
of  Solomon  Irani  being  executed  upon  the  image  In  a 
saare  civilized  a<;e  this  sutue  ws exposed  loau  actual  ope- 
ration ••  for  ibe  French  *bo  acieu  ibe  Brutus  of  Voltaire 
in  the  Coliseum,  n-so'  veil  thai  their  Caesar  should  ta'l 
the  base  of  that  Pompey,  which  was  «uppose  J  to  have  be* 
sprinkled  with  the  Mood  of  the  original  dictator.  The 
nine  foot  hero  was  therefore  removed  to  the  arena  of  the 
amphitheatre,  and  to  tacilitate  its  transport  suffered  the 
temporary  amputation  of  its  right  arm.  The  republican 
tragedians  had  to  plead  (hat  the  arm  was  a  restoration  ; 
Lut  their  accusers  do  not  believe  tbat  the  iuu>gritv  of  the 
Statue  would  have  protected  it.  The  love  of  fiudiug  every 
coincidence  Las  discovered  tbe  true  Csesarean  ichor  in  a 
Btain  near  tbe  right  tnee;  hut  colder  criticism  has  nject- 
ed  not  only  the  blood  but  the  portrait,  and  assigned  the 
globe  of  power  rather  to  the  first  of  tbe  emperors  than  to 
*he  last  of  the  republican  masters  of  Rome.  Winkelmannt 
is  loth  to  illow  au  Ljrotc  statue  of  a  Romar.  citizen,  but 
the  Grircani  Agrippa,  a  coletiiporary  almost,  is  heroic  ;  a»d 
aiaked  Roman  figures  were  only  very  rare,  noi  abso.uiely 
j'orbidden.  Tbe  face  accords  much  better  with  the  "  Komi- 
■mm  integrum  et  caelum  et  grmvcmtft  than  with  ai.y  of  tbe 
Lu-ts  of  Augustus,  and  is  loo  stt-ru  for  Mm  woo  wis  beau- 
tiful, says  Suet-mius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life.  The  pre- 
tended like-ess  to  Alexander  the  Great  cannot  be  discern- 
ed, but  the  traits  resemble  the  medal  of  Pon.pej.§  The 
objectionable  globe  may  Dot  have  been  an  ill  applied  fhl 
tery  to  him  w:io  found  Asia  Minor  tbe  boundary,  and  left 
it  the  centre  of  tie  Roman  empire.  It  seems  tbat  \\  in- 
belmann  has  made  a  mistake  io  thinking  that  no  proof  of 
the  identity  of  tLis  ttatue,  with  that  vhicti  reeeiTi 
bloody  sacrifice,  can  be  derived  fioni  the  spot  where  it  was 
discovered.'.  Fiaminius  Vacca  says  solto  u.ui  canti-' 
this  cai'.'.ina  is  k:.owu  to  have  been  in  the  Vicolo  de'  Leu- 
tari  near  the  Canceilaria,  a  position  corresponding  exacl- 
ly  to  that  of  the  Janus  beloie  the  ba-iltc*  oi  Pompey  s  thea- 
tre, to  which  Augustus  transferred  the  nalue  after  the  curio 
Vas  either  burnt   or    t.-.ker.  dowu-V     Part  of  the  Pompeiao 

♦  Memorie,  num.  hii  peg  9.  ap.  Mmtfcnron  Diai-ium  ha 
?ic%m. 

t  Storia  dtlle  arti,  Ire.  IJ>   ix.  cap.  t.pagt  321.  322,  torn-  n 
t  Cxcer  Episl.  ad  Atticum,  n  6 
Published  by  Causeus  in  his  Museum  R.manum. 
Storia  dtlle  a-ti,  ice.  ibid. 

--■  in  rttA*g%*.  zap.  31,  tnd  in  vk  C.  J.  Crt/pr, 
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shade,  *tbe  portico,  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVth 
century,  and  the  atrium  was  still  called  Satrum.  So  says 
Bloodus.t  At  all  events,  to  imposing;  is  the  stern  majesty 
•f  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the  story,  that  the  play 
of  the  imagination  leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction  it  is,  operates  on  the 
spectator  with  an  effect  not  less  powerful  than  truth. 
46. 
And  thou,  the  thunder  stricktn  nurs?  of  Rome  ! 

Stanza  Ixxxviii.  line  1. 
Ancient  Rome,  like  modern  Sienna,  abounded  most  pro- 
bably wiih  images  of  the  fos'er-mother  of  her  founder: 
but  there  were  two  she-wo'~es  of  whom  history  makes  par- 
ticular mention.  One  ol  these,  of  brasf  in  tmeient  work, 
s  seen  by  DionysiusJ  at  the  temple  of  Romulus,  under 
the  Palatine,  and  M  universally  believed  to  he  that  men- 
tioned by  the  Latin  historian,  as  having  bt-en  made  from 
the  money  collected  by  a  fin*  on  usurers,  and  as  standing 
under  the  Ruminal  fig-tree  §  The  other  was  that  which 
Cicero  |  has  celebrated  both  in  grose  and  verse, and  which 
the  historian  Du.i  also  records  a*  having  suffered  the  same 
accident  as  is   alluded  to   by    the  orator.^      The  question 

op.  8?.     Jfipian  says  it  was  burnt  down.     See  a  note  of  Pi' 
Tiscus  to  Suetonius,  pag.  224. 

*  "  Tu  modo  Pompeia  lenta  spatiare  tub  umbra.'' 

0~id.  Ar.  Aman. 
f  Roma  instaurata,  [ib.  ii.fo.  SI 

X  \a\\na  iroiiiiOTa  naka\as  tpyarias-  Antiq.  Rim.  lib.  l 
tj  "  Ad  f  cum  Raminalem   simulacra  ivfantium  conditorem 
urbit  sub  uberibus  lupcr   pnsuerunc."      L»~-  Hist.  lib.  »»  cap. 
Lei.     This  was  in  the  year  U-  C.  455,  or  457- 

ii "  Turn  statua  Xatta,  turn  simulacra  D-orum,  Romulus- 
que  et  Remus  cum  aitnce  bellua  vi fu.'mini$  irti  concidtrunt.'' 
De  Qlv.nat.  ii.  20  u  Tortus  est  'ille  etiam  qui  hanc  urbem 
coniidit  R.mulus,  quern  inauratum  in  Capitolio  parvum  at- 
que  lanmntenu  uberibus  lupin,  >  inhiantemfuisse  meminiitis' 
In  Catilir,.  Hi  8. 

"  Ale  sil-cestris  erat  Romani  nominis  altriv 
Md'tia,  qua:  parvoi  Mavortis  semine  natos 
Ub^ ribuj  i^.avidis  vitali  rore  rigebat 
Que  turn  cum  pu%.ris  fammato  Jul minis  ictu 
Loncidit,  atque  avulsa  pedum  vestigia  liquit." 
De  Consulfttu,  lib.  ii.  (lib-  i-  dc  Divinut,  cap  iiV 
"■   *E»  yaf-  tu   KCnrnTooAiu  dv5?idvTft  ti  rroKKoi  virb  *ipa- 
.-uvsxwviO^ncrav,  *ai  dyaXyara  akka  t£,  ko'i  5ids   Iri 

XI0V31  lOPl'^JVOV  IHKOVTf  Ttl  AuMllVTlf  CUV  Tf  tij'Fajua  xa-. 
(7v v  iy  'PufiiXll  i'5puUfvn  iwcji)  D'on.  Hist.  lib.  xxxsii. 
pair.  S7  edit  Rtb.  Steph.  1543.  He  gots  on  to  mention  thai 
the  letters  of  the  columns  or.  which  the  laws  were  written  were 
iquifird  and  become  auu5pa-  Alt  that  the  Romans  did  was 
to  erect  a  large  statue  to  Jupiter,  looting  towards  the  east  » 
no  mention  >s  afterwards  mate  of  the  wolf  This  happened 
in  A.  U-  C.  689.  The  Abate  pea,  in  noticing  this  passage 
of  Dion,  (Storia  delle  arti,  ire.  torn.  i.  pag.  202  note  x.J  says 
^on  ostaute,  agg'uinre  Diooe,  che  fosse  ben  fcnnaUi.  <th- 
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agitated  by  U,e  antiquaries  i«  whether  the  wolf  now  in  the 
conservator's  palace  is  that  of  Livy  and  Pionjsius.  or  that 
of  Cicero,  or  whether  it  is  neither  the  one  or  the  "ther. 
The  earlier  wiiit-rv  differ  as  much  as  the  moderns;  Lucius 
Faunas*  iays.  that  it  is  t  e  one  alluded  to  by  both.  wh:ch  is 
impossible,  ami  ilsn  h\  Virgil,  which  may  tie 

calls  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysus,  and  a  M*rlianus; 
'alks  of  it  a*  the  one  mentioned  by  Cicero.  To  him  Ryc- 
■|uius  tremblingly  assents^  N;  mini  is  inclined  to  suppose 
it  may  be  one  of  the  many  a-olrei  preserved  in  pucient 
Rome;  but  of  Ibe  'wo  rather  ben^>  to  tlie  Ciceronian  sta- 

HoiitfaucouT  mentions   it   a-  a  joint  wiih<  ut  doubt. 

Utter  writers  the  decisive  WinV  .  claims 

baring  In-en   fund  at   ti.e  church  if  Si.  Theodore, 

where,  or    near  vh<  Marias,  and 

-  i:  the  wolf  of  ili-  rtuthori- 

tbat   it  was 

placed.  nu\  found,  at  the  Tint-  Ruoiinalis  iv  tin  G. milium, 

h  be  does  not  stem  to  r.lladelo  ihr-'cburchoi  Saint 

r.-.     Rycquius  \\.t*  the   fir«;    to  make   the  m.- 
aud  Winkelmunn  followed  Rycqohn, 

:  .  ■xhic'i  it  is  clear  the  A  >  >te  translated  tke  Xj-an  l-o- 
-     c  tiou,  ichich  puts  quunvis  ttabilita  for  the  ori- 
ginal .  tot  nua-i  ben  Ir-rmata.  but 
only  raised,  m  m>n  ■  •  t  r  passage  of 
the  tame  Din.  :   ']{  , 

lOpoffOi-     Ilitt.  lib.  hi.     J)'-nsa 
Agrippa  ''  wished  to  raise  a  statue  of  Augustus  in  the  Pan- 
z'.ton.'' 

"•  In  t  idem  jo  ticu  crnta  fupa.  Rom' Jus  ar 

R-.mus  lactantes  inhi  i'irgi- 

lius    stmpcr  txtel'cjtre.     L:ri«<    hoc  signum  ub  &  hlibus  e: 

.nnuif. 
Antea  in  ComUiii  ad  t  win  R  iminnlem.  quo  loco  purrifut- 
rait  trpoiiti  I  or  alum   pro  .  •  lntiq. 

U  b.  Rom-  lib.  m".  cap  :ii  up.  S'dlmgre.  torn.  i.p.  *I7.  In  his 
Xrilth  I  peats  that  the  statues  were  there,  but  not 

that  1 '  ■  ■  i i.rt  there. 

1  A- .  Nardini.  Roma  V  tus.  lib.  r.  c"f 

-.i"  .  -  l'b    Rim.  tpograph   lib  iicap.ix.     Be  men- 
in  th<    V  iiii-nii.  lib.  r.  ca. 

.  must 

etmtilioin   Ra:iium   Lot  -  juvuJ/is  aJiis 

antiquitalum    rtliqv  //ostea  rela- 

ivaluit 

'^ide  adicnti- 

Roma       '  I  "mi-  cap.  xxiv.  pag . 

dim  Roma  Vetus  lib  v.  cap. 
Lupa  hodiique  in  capUolinis  prostat  ttdibuf.  cum  ves- 
tigiofulmhiis  quo  icsam   nar.at    Ciccrm.*     D  a,  ijn.  Italic. 
tm  *i   p.  174. 

•'  Storiadelle  artx.  6rc.  lib.   Hi.  cap.  Hi.  §  ii.  noie  10.  Win- 
Icelmann  has  made  a  strange  blunder  in   the  note,  by 
the  Ciceronian  to  If  teas  nut   tn  t\r   Cnpilo!;  and  thai 
—  so. 
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Flaminius  Vacca  'elU  quite  a  liferent  story,  and  says  be 
bad  heard  the  wolf  with,  the  twins  was  found'  near  the 
arch  of  Sept'unius  Several  The  commentator  on  Winkei- 
mann i>  "t  the  snuf  opinion  wi;h  that  learned  person,  and 
is  incensed  at  Nardini  lor  not  having  remarked  thai  Cice- 
ro, in  speaking  of  die  wolf  struck  with  lightning  in  (he  Ca- 
pital, makes  u-,e  of  the  pa--t  'en*e.  Hut,  with  the  Abate's 
If  ave,  Nardini  dues  not  positively  avert  the  statue  mi  lie 
that  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and,  i|  h"  had,  :hp  assumption 
would  not  perhaps  have  been  bo  exceedingly  indiscreet. 
The  Abate  himself  is  oblige. I  to  own  that  th*re  are  marks 
very  like  the  ..oathing  of  lightniug  in  the  hind. 
the  present  wolf-,  and,  to  get  rid  ol  this,  adds,  ihat  the 
Wolf  seen  hy  Dio.iysius  might  have  been  also  strueK  by 
ligb'.nin^,  or  •therwise  injured. 

Let  u-  examine  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the  words 
of  Cicero.  The  orator  in  two  plares  seems  to  particularize 
tbe  Romulus  and  the  B  ,ly  the  fir^'.  which  his 
ajiience  rememi  ered  to  have  bc<.n  in  the  Capitol,  as  lieing 
struck  with  lightning,  [n  iii>  verses  he  records  that  tbe 
twins  and  wolf  both  fell,  an  I  that  the  latter  left  behind 
the  marks  of  her  feet.  Cicero  docs  not  say  that  tfie  wolf 
was  consumed  :  and  Dion  onlj  mentions  thatit  fell  down. 
Without  '.'.luiiin-,  as  the  Abate  ha?,  made  him.  to  the  force 
of  the  blow,  or  tbe  firmness  with  which  it  bad  been  fixed. 
The  whole  strength,  therefore,  of  the  Abau-'s  argument, 
hangs  upon  the  past  tense  j  which.  how<  ver,  may  be  some- 
what diminished  by  remarking  thrt  the  pbrnse  on 
that  -be  stattM  was  not  then  standing  in  its  farmer  pi  -i- 
lion.  Winkeimann  has  observed, that  the  present  twins  are 
modern  ;  nnd  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  are  marks  of 
gilding  on  the  wolf,  winch  might  therefore  be  sup] 
make  pait  of  the  anciei  t  group.  It  is  known  that  tbe  sa- 
cred images  of  the  Cupitoi  were  n<>t  destroyed  when  injur- 
ed   by  time  or  accide.it,  but  were   put  into  certain  ur • 

ground  depositaries    railed  fav*tuc.\     It    may  be  tbou      '. 
possible    *hat    ti.e  woif  had    been  so    deposited,    an 
been   replaced    in   some   conspicuous  situation  v 
Capitol  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian      Rycquius,  wit 
tioning  his  authority,  tells  tbat  it  was  transferred  from  the 
Comiliu.n  to  the  Lateral),  and  thence  brought  to  the  Capi- 
tol.    If  it  wis  found  near  tbe  arch  of  Severus,  it  may  have 
been  one  of  the  images  which  Oiotiu'J  says  was  thrown 
down  In  the  forum  uv  lightning  when  Ala.ic  took   the  city. 
That  it  is  of  very  high  antiquity  the  workmanship  is  a  de- 
cisive proof;  and  that  circumstance  induced  Winkeimann  to 
believe  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysus.   The  Capitoline  wolf,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  nf  the  same  early  date   as  that  at  the 

*  "  Intrsi  dire,  chc  I'Ecofo  tli  bronto,  che  o^gi  si  trova  nel- 
lasala  di  Campidoglio/u  troialo  ntlj'oro  Romano  uppresso 
I'aro  di   Sttimio  ;  e  vi  fu  tro.a'.a   un-he  l<i  l::pa  di  bronzo 
R'jnxnlo  t  R  mj.    :  s,ta  neila  Isirgia  it  consentitc- 
i.    Varcu.  Mcmo;ie.,ium.iii.pug.l,ap.  Mmtfuu- 
dm  Dim    Hal.  torn    1 
t  Lux:  Fmn.  ih'nl. 
\  See  note  to  Stanza  LXXXin  Historical  Illustrations. 
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temple  of  Romulu<  Lartantius*  asserts  tbat  in  bis  time  the 
Romans  worshipped  a  wolf;  aud  it  Is  knowu  thai  the  Lu- 
percalia  held  out  to  a  very  la»e  peilod*  after  every  other 
obaerranee  "f  the  arctem  superstition  had  totally  expired. 
Tbis  mny  nrcount  fur  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  image 
lor  rer  than  the  other  early  symtiols  of  Paganism. 

If  Maybe  permitted,  however,  >o  remark  that  the  wolf 
was  a  Roman  lymhoL,  but  that  the  worship  of  that  symbol 
is  an  inference  drawn  ov  the  zer.l  of  Lacian  ius.  The  early 
Christian  writers  are  not  to  be  trusted  ir.  be  charges  which 
they  make  against  the  Pagans.  Eusebius  accused  tne  Ro- 
mans to  their  faces  of  worshipping  Simon  Magus, and  rais- 
in? a  statue  to  l.im  in  the  island  of  ibe  Tyt-er.  The  Ro- 
mans had  probably  never  he*rd  of  such  «  person  before, 
who  came,  however,  to  play  a  ci.r.sidrraole.  though  scanda- 
lous part  iD  the  church  history,  ami  has  left  several  tokens 
of  his  aerial  con :h?t  with  St  Peter  at  R;me;  notwithstand- 
ing tbat  an  inscription  fumd  in  this  very  island  of  the  Ty- 
ber  showed  the  Simon  Ma?us  of  Kusehius  to  be  a  certain 
indie enal  god,  called  -emu  Sangus  or  Fidiu-.+ 

Even  when  the  worship  of  the  kmodei  of  Rome  bad 
been  -ibandoned.  it  wa-  thought  e»p*d.ent  to  humour  the 
habits  of  the  good  matrons  of  the  city  hy  senc'ir.g  them 
with  their  sic^  infants  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  at 
they  had  before  earned  them  to  the  temple  of  Romulus.§ 
Tr»»  practice  is  continued  to  this  day  ;  r.nd  ihe  site  of  -he 
church  set  ms  t«>  be  thereby  identified  with  that  of 
the  temple:  so  that  if  the  wolf  bid  neen  re«l!y  found  there, 

*  "  Romuli  nutrix  Lvpa  howrnbus  tit  ajfert'j  dii-iris,  et 
firm  si  animal  ips*jmjuiiset,cujusfiguramgerit  "  L*c:<  nf. 
defaha  reKgimme.  Lib  1.  cap.  20.  pag.  101  -dtf  m  .or. 
1660;  that  U  to  soy,  he  tvu/W  rather  adore  a  woi.  thun  a 
p mii.utc.  Hi-  -r^rr.mentator  has  observed  t'lar  the  opinio-*  of 
Livy  conceiving  Laurentia  being  figured  in  this  wot/  woi  not 
universal.  Strabo  thought  so.  Ryquius  is  wong  in  saying 
thai  Lactantiut  m» r.r inns  tht  vol/  was  in  the  Capitol. 

t  To  A.  D-  496.  Q-tis cr-dere  posrit,  says  Baronius.  [Ann. 
Bed*,  torn.  vtiL  p.  602.  in  an.  4^6  J  »  Viguisse  adhuc  Roma 
ad  G.lusii  tewipr.ra,  quafutre  ante  exordia  urba  in  llcl>am 
Luptrcafia  ?  Oitasius  wrote  a  Ittter  which  occupies  four  fo- 
lio pages  to  Andromachus,  the  senator,  and  others,  to  skozo 
that  the  rites  should  be  given  up. 

I  Eusebius  has  these  words  ;  k  H  dv£f  idvn  ray*  ufi**  US' 
~tt~i  Tfrynia.  ii  ru>  Tiptjt  ffOTa^w  uira^b  ii 
yi^u^wv,  J-^u-v  iir;y;-ijr  ■•  pWua-M^v  tou-nv  ff(l  -i  S;U 
ffdYrrU.  E  cltii.  Hi  t  Lih.  xu.  on>.  xiii.  p.  -10.  J  t. 
tyr  had  told  th<  story  btfere  ;  but  Baronius  kimselj  to  ob  g* 
cd  to  detict  this  fable.  See  Sordini  Rum.i  Ft.  d.  vii. 
cap.  xiL 

§  u  In  tssa  gli  antichi  pontefici  per  toglier  la  memorxa  dtp 
ginrxhi  Luptrcali  istituiti  in  onvre  di  Romoio,  vntrodussero 
tuso  di  po>tar-i  Bambini  oppnssi  dr  inftrmitd  occulte,  accia 
si  Ixberino  per  Ptntircesiio*e  di  guetto  Santo,  cowit  di  oonti* 
nuo  si  supc^menta."  Rio-ne  iii  Ripa  accurata  t  turcincta 
descrizione,  fj-c,  di  Roma  JModerna  deW  Ab-  Ridoff  Venv.'.'.. 
1766. 
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as  Winkelmann  says,  there  would  he  no  doubt  of  the  pre- 
sent statue  beinjf  ibat  seen  by  Dionysius.-  But  Faunus,  in 
saying  that  it  was  at  the  Ftus  Ruminalis  by  the  t'omitium. 
is  only  talking  of  its  indent  position  ns  recorded  by  Pliny  5 
and  even  if  he  had  neen  remarking  where  it  was  found, 
would  not  have  alluded  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore, 
hut  io  a  very  different  plnce,  near  which  it  was  then 
thought  the  Ficus  Ramimlh  bad  h  -en,  and  also  the  Comi- 
tium;  that  i«,  th«  three  columns  t>y  the  church  of  Santa  Ma. 
rii  Liberatrice,  at  the  corner  of  the  Palatine  looking  on  the 
Forum. 

It  is  in  factva  mere  conjectare  where  the  image  was  ao 
lually  dug  np,t  and  perhaps  on  the  whole,  the  marks  of  the 
p-Mdilig,  and  of  the  lightning,  are  better  argument  in  fa- 
vour ot  its  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  that  can  t>e 
adduced  for  the  contrary  opinion-  At  any  rate,  it  is  rea- 
sonably selected  in  the  tex:  of  the  poem  as  one  of  tiie  most 
interesting  relics  of  the  ancient  city.|  and  is  certainly  the 
figure,  if  not  the  very  animal  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in 
Lis  beautiful  verses  : 

*  Geminos  huic  ubera  cimun 
Liidere  pendentes  pue-os  et  lamuere  malrem 
Irapavioos;  illam  teritt  cervice  reflexam 
Mulcere  aiternos,  et  fingere  corpora  lingua. "§ 

For  the  RjinaWs  mind 
H'iti  modcWd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould. 

Stanza  xc  linps  3  and  4. 
It  is  pos.ilile  to  l«e  a  ve>-y  great  m  'n  and  to  be  still  very 
inferior  to  Julius  Cattar,  the  mo  t  complete  character,  so 
Lord  Bacon  thought,  of  all  antiquity.  Nature  seems  inca- 
pable of  such  extraordinary  combinations  as  composed  his 
versatile  eapnoty,  which  was  the  wonder  even  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves.  The  first  general— the  inly  triumphant 
politician— inferior  to  none  in  eloquence— comparable  to  any 

*  Sordini,  fib.  v-  cap.  II.  convicts  Pomponius  Lastus  crassi 
errons,  in  pulling  the  Ruminal  fig-tree  at  the  churth  of  Saint 
Theodore  ;  hut  as  Livy  says  the  wolf  was  at  the  Firus  Rami' 
■tofts,  and  m)ionysius  at  the  temple  of  Romulus,  he  is  obliged 
'nap.  iv.)  to  own  that  the  two  were  clost  together,  as  well  as 
the  Lupercul  cave,  shaded,  as  >r  wire,  by  the  fig-tree. 

t  "  Ad  comitiumfizus  olim  R  •.minulii  germinabat,  sub  qua 
lupce  ».m«m,  ho>  est,  mammam,  do&nte  Varrone,  toueerattt 
oi.m  R  >mu!u$  et  R-mit*  ;  non  procul  a  templo  hodie  D  Ma- 
rice  Liberatricis  oppellato  ubi  forsan  inventa  nobiiis  ilia 
txntu  statua  lupce  geminos  puerolos  lactantit.  quam  hodid  in 
capitals  videmus"  O'.ai  Bo^richii  tnttifna  U  bis  Romana 
furies,  cap-  ~.  See  a/so  cap.  zii.  Borrichins  wrote  aft- ,  Nar- 
dini  in  1687.     Ap   Grctvi.  Antiq.  R>m.  torn.  iv.  p    1.322. 

I  Donattu,  lib.  xi.  cap.  18  gives  a  medal  npresenting  on 
one  sidt  the  wolf  in  the  same  position  as  that  in  the  Capitol ; 
and  in  the  reverse  the  wolf  with  the  head  not  reverted.  It  it 
of  tht  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

§  JSi  Stiff.  S31  See—Dr.Middleto-.  in  his  letter  from 
Rome,  who  inclines  to  the  Ciceronian  wolf  b  U  without  examin- 
ing the  subject. 
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in  the  attainments  of  wisdom,  in  an  age  made  up  of  the 
greatest  '  or.  manriera,  statesmen,  orators,  and  philosopher? 
tLat  i  ver  appeared  in  the  w«  rid— an  author  win  composed 
a  perfect  specimen  of  military  aonata  in  his  "ravelling  car- 
riage— at  one  lime  in  h  controversy  with  Cato,  ai  another 
writinjr  a  treatise  i"  pood 

sayii'L-  •!  i    making      ve  at  the  same  moment, 

and  willii   ■    to  abandon   hoth  liis   empire  aad 
for  a  sie'nt  of  the  F  un'ain»    .f  ibe  Ni  e     such  did  Julius 
-  t.i  bi    cotempvraries  and  to  those  of  the  s  ih- 
sequfi  ;  inrJJaed  t"  deplore  and 

I  en.u». 

we   must   doi  he  t  <o  much  daizled  with  bis  «urpass- 
u-.  his  amiable  qu 
as  to  l  j' -  j  man  : 

48. 
it  from  *f>if  barren  being  dr  zl*  rem 
,  f,a  I 
Stanza  xcri.  lines  1  and  2* 
'•  .    .    .  qui  i  ihi!  cognoacJ,  ni" 

hi!  percepi.  ni 

btcillos  animos  brevia  curricula  vita? ;  in  pr.  fmi'io  verita- 
tem  H»-ii,er«-i  us  et  institute  omnia  teneri ;  ni- 

hil vr  ritati  rel.nqu  imaia   tenebris  enrcumfutt 

o«se  <iixerunt.'*!     The  eighteen  hundred  year*  whin 

this,  have  not  removed  any  of 
th«»  imperfection*  of  humanity :  awl  the  complaints  of  the 
ancient  philofopb  r  at  injtntiee  or  affectation, 

be  transcribed,  i  i  r,   loeni  written  yesterday. 

*  In  his  tenth  i.r.  fc,  Ltcan    sh.<,7C  Aim  sprivl 
blood  of  Phn 

Sang  i  '  .Her 

Admi  nnni*. 

After  feast  fa  sits  vp  all  night  to  con- 

'    hortus, 
Spes  tit  t:<  ih> 

■MR, 

■  'ut  in  tutu  tecuri  pace  truhebant 

Immediate!  j  aficrward$,  lit  isfghting  again   and  defend- 
ing ezery  position. 

'•  ■'•ed  adtst  defensor  vhiqve 
Caesar  et  hot  aditus  gladits.  hos  ignQnu  Greet 
.     .     .  '  rr  a  noctt  carinis 

Insilvi-  Caar  semper  fcliriter  usut 
Prtteipiti  curs 'i  be'lorum  et  tempore  rapto." 
f  "Jcrt  cx'ur  i  ristemetk  itu4  after  a  fair  a- 

timation  of   ':  %d  mnhing  tut  of  a  phrase  which 

zvas  a  formula  in  L»ry'j  time      "  M  Hum  ■         |    onun- 

tiavit,  etiam  si  rttm  criminc  intonsfuerit .-'•  [lib  iv.  rap.  4  5.} 
and  which  was  -ontinucd  »-.  f  Ac  i'gal  indpi  i<  n<s  prenmunced 
■in  justifiable  homicides,  tuck  as  killing  housebrtaktrs.  bee 
Sutton,  in  vit.  C  J  Ceeiar,  -u-ith  the  commentmry  of  Pititcw 
p.  184. 

\Acadtm.  1.  18. 
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49. 
There  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days. 

Stanza  scix.  line  I. 
Alluding  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Matella,  called  Capo  di 
Bove,  in  the  Appian  Way.    See— Historical  Illustrations  01 
the  IVili  Canlo  of  Childe  Harold. 
SO. 

Prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  itsfavouritts — early  death. 

Stanza  cii.  linei  5  and  G  . 
'Ov  6i  3coi  (fiXouc-iv  dirc^vhaxa  vj'os 
To  jao  8&vi7v  oil*  aisxjh  d>*'  ai?x?£it  Qavt'v. 
Rich.  Franc.  I'bil.  Brunck.  Poetae  Gnoniici,  p   231.  edit. 
1784. 

51. 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount  .'  'tis  thus  the  mighty  fulls. 

Stanza  cvii.  line  9, 
The  Palatine  is  one  mass  of  ruins,  particularly  on  the  side 
towards  the  Circus  Maximos.     The  very  loll  ii  formed  o". 
crumbled  brick  work.     Nothing  has  been  told,  nothing  can 
be  told,  to  satisfy  the  belief  of  any  but  a   Roman  autiqua- 
ry.— See— Historical  Illustrations,  page  206. 
52. 
There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  talef  ; 
Tij  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 
First  Freedom, and  then  Glory,  ire. 

Stanza  eviii  lines  I,  2,  and  S. 
The  author  of  the  life  of  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  opinion 
entertained  of  Britain  by  that  orator  and  Ins  cotemporary 
Romans,  bos  the  following  eloquent  passage  :  "  From 
their  raillerie*  of  this  kind,  on  the  barbarity  and  misery  of 
our  bland,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  ou  the  surprisiug*faU- 
and  revolutions  of  kingdoms,  how  Rome,  once  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  the  seat  of  ans,  empire,  and  glory,  now  lie- 
sunk  in  sloth,  ignorance  and  poverty,  enslaved  to  the  mosi 
cruel  as  well  as  the  most  contemptible  of  tyrants,  supersti- 
tion and  religious  imposture ;  while  this  remote  country, 
anciently  the  jest  and  contempt  of  the  polite  Romaus,  is  be 
come  the  happy  seat  of  liberty,  plenty,  ami  letters  ;  flourish- 
ing in  all  the  aris  and  refinements  of  civil  life;  yet  run- 
ning perhaps  the  same  course  m  hich  Rome  itself  had  rur. 
before  it,  from  virtuous  industry  to  weal'h  ;  from  wealth  tc 
luxury  j  from  luxury  to  Impatience  of  discipline,  and  cor- 
ruption of  morals;  till  by  a  total  degeneracy  and  loss  o( 
virtue,  being  grown  ripe  for  destruction,  it  fall  a  jirty  at 
iaal  to  some  hardy  oppressor,  and,  with  the  loss  of  liberty, 
losing  every  tbii-g  that  is  valuable,  sinks  gradually  again  to 
ill  original  barbarism.''* 

*  The  history  of  the  Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  sect.  xri.  W 
i.  p.  102.  the  contrast  has  been  reversed  in  a  lat*  extraordi 
nary  instance.  A  gentleman  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Paris  ; 
efforts  were  made  far  his  re/tase.  The  French  minister  conti 
nut d  to  detain  him,  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  not  an  iln- 
Zlishman,  but  only  a  Roman.  See  u  Interesting / 'nets  rtlating 
14  Jonthm  Murat?  page  139. 
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S3. 

climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn, whose  ashes  t/tpt  *u 
Stanza  ex. 
The  co'.urr.n  ofTrajin  i*  «urmounted   by  St.  P<  t»  - 
if  Aurrliu?   by  St.  Paul.     See  —  Historical'  Illustrati 
the  IVtb  Canto,  kc 

54. 
Still  ue  Trajan's  name  adore. 

Starsn  n] 
Trajan  was  proverbially  the  be-- 
and  it  would  be  easier    to  fi;.:i   a  sovereien  uniting  e 
the  opposite  characteristics,  tban  uie  ro«st-*-ed  «l"  a 
happy    qualities  ascribed    to    tins   emperor.      »•  Wh«-n    he 
mounted  the  llirone/'says  the  Li- 

in  body,  bf  was  »ij»  roos  in  mind  ;  age  had  impaired  none 
of  his  faculties  ;  he  wa*  altogether  fire  from  envy  and  tie- 
traction  ;  be  bononreiJ  all  the  g<  od  nnrl  lie  ad vh need  them  , 
and  on  this  account  ibey  could  n<>|  be  the  <>l  jects  of  bis 
fear,  or  of  his  bate;  be   never   listened   to  i:  i 

fjave  not  way  fo  bis  answer     hp   abstained  equally  from  uu- 
air  exactions  and  unju»t  tuni i.ment- ;  he  b^d  rm: 
loved  as  a  man  than  bo  oured  as  a  sovereign  ;  he  w 
Lie  with  his  people,  respectful  to  Ibe  senate,  and  unh- 
fy  beloved  by  bob  ,  he  inspired  none  with  dread  fa  - 
enemies  of  Lis  country.-' 

53. 
Rieiizi,  last  of  Romans. 

Stanza  ex'tv.  line  5 
Tl-e  name  and  esplui's  of  Riei.zi  n,u*i  be  familiar  I 
reader  of  G'blion.     Some  details  and  ineditfd  manuscript* 
relative   to  Ibis  unhappy  hero  will  be  seen   in  the  tUustn* 
lions  of  the  IV  fa  Canto. 

56 
E*tria  .'  tweet  crtuticn  of  some  heart 
Whkkfoumd  na  mortal  rtsting-pluet  so/air 
As  thine  iutalbrectt. 

v.  lines  1,  2.  U 

*  <f  Hujus  tan'.um  memo  i a  delatvM  est,  vt,  usque  ad  nos- 
trum a 

FEUCIOR .  AVGVSTQ  .  MELIOR  .  TRAJANO™  ■*> 
trop.  Br iv.  Htit.  Rom  (•».  vttt  c  ■]>  v. 

t    Tt5   T£    '/  =  J    C-0.V2TI  ipp-T' •  "    'flk.- 

tia^iv,  o»i  p,^5'  uiri  7^jmi  dugXuvrjiai  .  .  .  *ci  clt'  ij 
6<5v£i,  5ut£  xair^tt  nva,  dUa  xai  iron;  jravTOI  i:vi  aya- 
6oui  in'jia  na>  inayakjvf  «ai  <5ia  t.-jwto  cW  5$cP?it4  ti- 
»,a  dt/T&v,  fur?  ia;<7£i  .  .  Siafiohatt  «  r,*icna  it.cttU' 
«aJ  6jtT  Amora  t&wa&rro'  tuv  t£  xf^rwuu*  »uv  6*Ai'- 
rfi'eov  fern  »ai  ^.dvocv  rdv  d3.«uv  diri'ix*™  .  .  .  <J;iXcujif  km  tf 
ctv  i»'  ttt,Tr7«  jiaA\3v  *>  iinuiit\oi  Ixaioe,  *a\  iu>  xe  Otijaw. 
ii£t'  trrtEiKiias  cru.tY.vfT;,  hoi  nT  7nfotc7,.p  a£M*otrp£»fl< 
tsyftfT  d'/f.-rrr.T^  utv  »ru!7''  $of3tpnf  fli  (1tk5£v|,  jrA-iv  roAtm'- 
cjt,  &».  Hst.  R>m  lib.  Ixvii,  cap.  vi  and  vii.t&m.ii.pp 
1125,1:21,  edit  Hamb-  1750. 
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Tlie  respectable  authority  of  Flamimus  Vacca  would  in- 
.Ttue  us  10  believe  in  thecharms  of  tbe  Egeriau  grotto.* 
He  assures  us  that  he  saw  an  inscription  in  tbe  pavement, 
Mating  iliat  the  fountain  was  that  of  Egeria  dedicated  to 
the  nymphs.  The  inscription  is  not  there  at  this  day  j  but 
i  quotes  two  linot  of  Ovid  from  a  stone  in  the 
Villa  Ginstiniani,  which  he  seems  to  think  had  been 
In  from  the  same  grotto. 

•tto  and  valley  w^re  formerly  frequented  in  sum- 
mer, nit  particularly  the  fir-t  Sunday  in  May,  by  the  mo 
mans,  who    attached    a    salubrious   quality  to   the 
which  trickles  from  an  orifice  at  ihe  bottom  of  the 
I   overflowing    the   little    pools,  creeps   down  the 
iss  into  the  !»ro\>k  b"low.     Tin-  tuook  is  the  Ovi- 
10,  whose    name   and  qualities  are   lost  in  tbe  mo- 
.  -taccio.     Tii.    valley  itself  is  c    ;!.jd  Valle  di  Caf- 
•m  the  dukes  of  that   nan"  who  mace  over  their 
to  the  Pal'avicini,  with  sixty  rubbia  of  adjoining 
land. 
T!>e--e  can  be  liltls  doubt  that  this  long  dell  is   tbe  Ege- 
•.  of  Juvenal,  and  v  e  pausing-  place  of  Umbritius, 
inding   the  generality  of  his  commentators  have 
the  descent  of  the  satirist  and  hi>   fricrd  to  have 
the  Aririan  giove,  where  the  ny.r.pb  met  Hippo- 
i  where  she  was  more  peculiarly  worshipped. 

p  from  the  Vex  tn  Oapemi  to  the  Alhan  hill,  fifteen 

-  in',  would   l>»»  too  considerable,  unless  we  were 

to  believe  in  the  wild  conjecture   of  Vossius.  who    makes 

th«t  rate  tr.vel  from  its  present   station,  where   he    pro- 

reigji    of  the   Kings  as  far  as  the 

»rove  and  tb>n  makes  it  reced-  to  its  old  site  with 

-ing  city  i    The  tufo,  or  pumice,  which  the  poet 

marble,  is   the  substance  composing  the  bank  in 

.lie  grotto  is  sink. 

The  modern   topographer**   find  in  th.'  grotto  Ihe  statue 

of  tbe  nymph  and  uine  niches'  for  the  Muse.-, and  a  late  tra- 

■  "  Po:o  tontano  daf  detta  luo^o  si  seende   ad   un  casaktto, 

del  quite  *u  iono  P&droni  ,'i  Caja  e!U.  rhe  no>.  quisto  ncme  £ 

rhtumato  il  luogo  ;  vi  e  un-.  fontnii  s  sotto  una  gran  vofta  an- 

fica,  c'.e  ul  prcsentt  si  gode,   e   li  Romani  t«  v.nno  /'estate  a 

■  iitari;  tul  paiimt  >no  diessafonic  si   'egg'  i»  un  ej.it of- 

quella   (a  fonte  di  Ex  nu.   dediruta  allt   ninfe,e 

■  Pepitaffio.  esstre  hi  me  it  simafonte  in  cui  fu  con- 

Hiemorte,    ^"-  ap.  Nurdini,  peg.  13.     He  does  not 

ti  n. 

f  '•  In  rilfa  J.istiritna  extant  ingens   lapis  quadratus  soli- 

Jus  in  9>i'.  scut'pta  hec-  duo  Q-Adi:  carmine*  sw  it 

jE;cria  cU  qier  prubet  aqua*  dea  grata  Camcenis 
i'la  Numer  conjunx  amtilinmqvejuit, 
Q*i  lapis  vitktur  r.r  eodem  Ege  <re  fonte.  aut  ejus  vicinia  isi- 
hur    nmpcrtattu.''     Diarium.  U'.lic  p    \b$. 

|  D  Blagnit.  V  t.  R  m.  Ap.  Grcev.  Ant.  Rnn.  torn.  iv.  n- 
1507  r 

\  E-h.ina-.-d.  DtssrU  one  di  R  ma  e  d<U'  agio  Romano  cor- 
rett-j  da/r  AbaU  Vtnvtt  in  Rjma.  1760.  They  beline  in  the 
grotto  and  nymph.  l- Simulacra  di  questo  JOnte,  estcndo'.i 
srulpite  It  arque  a  pie  di  cio."1 
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veller*  has  discovered  iliat  the  cave  is  restored  to  that  sim- 
plicity -which  the  poet  regretted  bad  been  excbam:' 
injudicious  ornan  er.t  But  the  headless  statue  is  palpabU 
rather  a  male  than  a  nymph,  r.nd  has  none  of  the  attribute^ 
ascribec4  to  it  at  present  visible.  The  nine  Muses  rouhi 
hardly  have  stood  ir  s.x  niches  jfend  Juvenal  certain! 
not  allude  to  an>  individual  care.f  Nothing  can  l 
lected  from  the  satirist  but  that  somewhere  near  the  Porte 
Capena  was  a  spot  in  which  it  was  supposed  Nutna  held 
nightly  consultations  will)  bis  nymph,  and  where  die»e  OTU 
a  grove  and  a  sacred  fountain,  and  fanes  once  consecrated 
to  the  Muses  •,  and  that  from  this  spot  there  was  a  descent 
info  the  valley  of  Egeria.  where  were  several  artificial 
caves.  It  is  clear-  '.hat  the  statues  of  the  Muses  made  no 
part  of  the  decorat'on  which  the  t-atirisf  thought  misplaced 
in  these  caves,  .'or  be  expressh  assigns  other  fanes(delubiaN 
C*  thes^divinties  above  the  valley  ,and  moreover  tell-  us  that 
tbey  had  been  ejected  to  make  room  for  the  Jews.  Iu 
fact  the  little  temple,  now  railed  :bat  of  Bacchus  was  for- 
merly thought  to  belong  to  the  Muses,  and  NardiniJ  places 
'bpm  in  a  poplar  grove,  which  was  in  bis  time  above  the 
valley. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  inscription  and  position,  that  tli" 
cave  now  shown  may  l,e  one  of  the  artificial  "caverns,"  of 
which,  Meed,  tl  ere  is  another  a  little  way  higher  up  the 
va'.ley,  under  a  tuft  of  aide r  bushes;  but  a  tingle  grotto  of 
Egeria  is  a  mere  modern  invention,  grafted  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  epithet  Egerian  to  these  nymphea  in  gene- 
ral, and  which  might  send  us  'o  look  for  the  haunts  of 
Numa  upon  the  -lanks  of  the  Thames. 

Our  English  Juvenal  was  not  seduced  ;nto  mistranslation 
by  his  acquaintance  with  Pope*,  be  carefully  preserves  il.c 
correct  plural— 

"Thence  slowly  winding  down  t''>e  vale,  we  view 
The  Egerian  grott ;  ch.  bf.w  unlike  the  true  '.'' 

The  valley  al  owns  with  sj.rii  gs,§  and  over  these  sprine 
which    the  Muses    miirbt   haunt  from   their  neighbouring 
proves,  Egeria  (resided;  h*r.ce  she  was  said  to  supply  them 
with  water;  and  she  was  the  nymph  of  the  g»  ottos  through 
which  ihe  fountains  were  taught  to  fl.Mr. 

The  whole  of  the  monuments  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  Ege- 
-ian  valley  have  received  names  at  will,  which  have  been 

CZflSStsa#  Tour.  chap.  xi.  p  'ZiT,  vol.ii- 

f  "  SubstUil  ad  vttcrei  arcus,  modular,  fie  Capenam, 
Ilituhi  nocl'irr-a  Kuma  ■ 
Nunc  saerifoniis  ntmvs.  •'.  tntur 

Judac'S  (p.:  arum  cophinum  fcftu  nque  iuptlln. 
O  nris  man  popu'o  nurctd*m  ptndcrt  jvssa  at 
Arbor,  tt  cjectis  mendicat  si'ia  Camcrnis. 
In  vallem  Ejcice  desctndimu,  tt  spetuncas  ; 
Ditstmilts  zeris:  quanta  pr&stantius  tsset 
Numen  aqua,  viridi  ti  margine  clauderet  undas 
Ht-rba,  ntc  mgtnuum  violarent  marmora  tophum.' 

Sat.  III. 
t  Lib.  tii.  cap.  Hi. 
§  ■  Vndique  »m>'.o  aqua  scatirriunt.r    Sordini,  lib.  ii 
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changed  at  will.  Venuti*  owiw  he  can  see  no  (races  of  the 
temples  of  Jove,  Saturn,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Diana,  which 
Nardini  found,  or  hoped  to  find.  The  mutatorium  of  <.'a- 
racnilVs  Cirrus,  the  temple  of  Honour  aid  Virtue,  the  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus,  and,  ab  >ve  all,  tl  e  temple  of  the  god  Redi- 
oulus,  are  the  antiquaries' despair. 

The  cirrus  of  C.  racalla  i.epends  upon  a  medal  of  that 
emperor  ciU-d  by  FaUius  Urelmis,  of  which  the  reverse 
shows  a  circus,  supposed,  howpver,  by  some,  to  represent 
the  Circu>  Maxim  in  It  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  that 
place  of  exercise.  The  soil  has  been  but  little  raised,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  small  cellular  structure  ai  the  end  of 
theSpina,  which  was  probably  the  ch&pe!  of  the  god  CoO- 
*us.  This  ceil  is  hall  be BMtb  the  soil,  as  it  must  have  been 
in  the  circus  itself,  for  Dionysiost  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  oelit-ve  that  this  divinity  wns  the  Roman  Neptune,  be- 
cause his  altar  was  uDder  ground. 

57. 
7ct  let  hi  ponder  boldly. 

Stanza  exxvii.  line  1- 
-t  all  events"  s?ys  the  HUthor  of  the  Academical  Ques- 
tions. •'  I  trust,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  my  own  specu- 
lations, that  philosophy  will  regrin  that  estimation  which 
it  o-ifiht  to  possess.  The  fret  ami  philosophic  spirit  of  our 
Ration  has  been  the  them*  of  admiration  to  me  world. 
This  was  the  proud  distinction  of  Englishmen,  and  the  lu- 
minous-source of  all  ineir  glory.  Shall  we  then  forget  the 
manly  and  digniuVd  sentiments  of  our  ancestors,  to  prate 
in  th»'  lantjua^e  of  the  mother  or  the  nui.-e  al  oat  our  good 
oid  prejudice-  ?  This  .  not  the  way  to  defend  '.he  cause  of 
truth.  It  was  not  thus  :1ml  i  or  lathers  maintained  it  in 
the  brilliant  periods  of  our  history.  Prejudice  mi  y  be 
trusied  to  guard  the  outworks  for  a  «.hon  rpace  of  time, 
while  reason  slumbers  In  the  citadel ;  bat  it  the  latter  sink 
in'.o  a  lethargy,  the  former  will  quickly  erect  a  standard  for 
hersel**"  Philosophy,  wisdom,  and  liberty,  support  each 
oth'-r  :  he  who  will  not  reason,  is  a  bigot .  he  who  cannot, 
is  a  fool ;  and  he  who  dares  not,  is  a  slave."  Preface,  p. 
xiT.  xv.  vol.  i.  1C05. 

53. 

Great  Nemesis  ! 
Here,  rehire  the  ancient  paid  thte  homage  long. 

S'anza  exxxii.  lines  2  and  Z. 
We  read  in  Suetonius  that  Augustus,  from  a  w.irniug  re- 
ceived in  a  dream. \  counterfeited,  once  a  year,  the  beggar, 
sitting betore  the  ?ateof  his  palace  with  Ins  hand  hollowed 
and  stretched  out   for  charity.    A  statue  formerly  in  the 

*  E'hinarJ.  tec.  Cie.  cit.  p.  237-298. 

f    Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  cap-  xxxi. 

I  Sutton,  in  nf.  Augusti.  cap.  9t  C'issauhon,  in  the  note, 
refers  to  Pfutarch,s  Lives  of  CamiUus  and  JEmilius  Paiilur. 
and  also  to  his  apothegms,  for  the  charucte/  of  this  deity. 
The  hollowed  hand  was  reckoned  th*  last  degree  of  degrada- 
tion ;  and  when  the  dead  body  of  the  prcrfrct  Rufnus  wai 
borne  about  in  triumph  by  the  people^  the  indignity  wen  f«» 
creased  by  putting  his  hand  ir.  thai  positionK 
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Villa  Bo-grbese,  and  which  should  be  now  at  Paris,  repre- 
sents the  Emperor  in  that  pasture  of  supplication.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  self-depradaiior  was  the  appeasement 
rn-sis  iIip  perpetual  attendant  on  good  fortune,  of  whose 
power  the  Romao  conquerors  were  also  reminded  by  cer- 
taiu  symbols  atiached  to  iheir  cars  of  triumph.  The 
bols  were  the  whip  and  the  crotalo.  which  were  discovered 
in  the  Nemesis  of  t  e  Vatirnn.  The  attitude  of  l«ea-gary 
made  the  above  statue  pa»s  for  thai  of  B»  lifarias;  and  un- 
til the  critici-m  of  Wir.kelmann'  bad  rectified  the  mistake, 
one  fiction  was  called   in  to  support  another      It  was  lite 

lea  terminal'   n  nf  prosperity  iha; 
Amasis,  king  of  Ejvpt,  warn  bis  friend  f  Sa- 

ved those  v.  an  chequered 

with  pood  and  evil  for'u-  Ppoaed  to  lie. 

in  wnit  paruculariv  lor  ibe  ^r-ii-n*;  »h 
caaton  ren 

*no"  bei  lie  PI  yrgiaii 

the   prince  of  th  »i  name 

■  stake      H  nee  the  god- 

-.ea.r 

Komaa  Ne.   •  •  .  therp  was  a 

uniu- 
■  was  the  pr  >pensity  of  tl:e  incie 
.  lb*'  revolution  of  e 
n\tj  ol  bai   i;;  itie  same   Palatin*  there 

stiliun  which   retains  it;   bold  over  the    hoosaa   heart  J  and 

nal  to 
man,  t.as  a. 

antiqoaiies  bave  su] 
m  ii-  wi;h  forune  and 

under  the  name  of  N 

53. 
fore  me  the  Gladiu- 

6tanza  cxI.  I 

!ib  xii.  cap.  Hi.  torn   ii.p.-. 
1*  the  ttat>.'..  j'jfft.     It  is   from    M  the 

I  'iunl,  torn  i.  par.  40      The  Ahalt  Feu  fSpitga- 
torn.  in.  p.  515.J  call*  it  a  Chrisip- 

?u  . 

di  Bi'jle.  article  Adfutta 
k  nmmarmted  by  the  rtgiotctry  Victor. 

■  >■  i.tiom,  her.  <l- 

Siv.f.    rOBTDlUB 
UMYI 

nvoi  inn 

.  .    C      I.F. 
LEG.    XIII      G. 
(.ORD 
Rjmarcr.  6-c   Aj>    G  CTv   Jniiq.   R->ma~, 
- 
torn.  i.  p  n,  80,  where  arc  thro  Litin  and  one  Greek  inscrip- 
tion to  y~mtii:}  and  others  ? 
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Whether  the  wonderful  statue  which  suggested  this  image 
!>e  a  laquearian  gladiator,  which   in  spile  of  Winkelmano  3 
criiicisin  has  been  stoutly  maintained,*  or  whether  it  be  a 
Greek  herald.  a*  that  great  antiquary  positively  asserted  ,1 
or  whether  it  be  thought  a   Spartan  or  barbarian  shield 
bearer,  according  10  ihe  opinion  of  hi-  Italian  editor,)  it 
must  assuredly  >-^m  n  copy  of  that  masterpiece  of  Ctesil  ills 
arbich  represented  ua  wumted  man  dying,  who  perfectly 
expressed   what   there    remained  of  life  In   him."?     M  »nt- 
fauc  hi,  and  MatTeil  thought  it  the  identical  statue;  iiut 
.tue  was  of  bronze.     The  gladiator  was  once  in  the 
villa  Lidovizi,  and  was  bought  by  Clement  XII      The  right 
arm  is  an  entire  restoration  of  Michael  An 
60. 
He.  their  'ire, 
Butcherd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 

Stanza  cxii.  lines  6  and  7. 
Gladiators  were  of  two  kind-,  compelled  and  voluntary 
and  were  supplied  from  several  conditions  :  from  slaves  *i.lu 
f.>r  that  purple;  from  culprits:  from  barbarian  captives, 
cither  taken  in  war,  and.  citer  b(  ing  led  triumph,  set  apart 
for  ibe  games, or  tho^e  seize!  and  condemned  as  rebel.-;  alsc. 
from  free  citizen*;,  some  fighting  for  hire,  (auctorati,)  othei  s 
from  a  depraved  ambition  :  al  la>i  even  knights  and  senators 
•  xbibitpd,  a  disgrace  of  which  the  first  tyrant  was 
naturally  the  first  inventor!?  In  the  end,  dwarfs,  and  even 
women,  foiiglii ;  an  enormity  prohibited  by  Severus>  01 
these  the  mo-t  tobe  pitied  undoubtedly  were  the  harbartan 
captives;  and  to  this  species  a  Christian  writerft  justly  ap 
plies  the  epithet  '  innocent,"  to  distinguish  them  from  luc 
professional  gladiators.  Aurelian  and  Claudius  supplied 
threat  numbers  of  these  uofortunate  victims;  the  one  after 

the  Abate  Braixi,  disstrt"zione  supra  un  clipto  votive, 

face,  page  7,  u  ho  accounts  for  the  cord  round  the  aeafc, 

b  it  not  for  the  horn,  which  it  do- s  not  appear  tht  gladiators 

themselves  ever  used.     Note  A,  Stortu  dille  ar'.i,  teas.   ii.  p. 

205- 

t  Either  Polifontes,  herald  of  Eapu,  killed  by  CEIipus  ;  or 

Central,  herald  of  EuriCJtau,  killed  by  the  J  then  bins  when  he 

to  dra^  tht  II  ndadiat  from  the  altar  of  rrnrcy, 

nnd  in  -xhose  honour  they  instituted  annual  games,  coiitinutd 

to  the  time  of  Hadrian  ;  or  Ai.thtmocritus,  the  Athenian  he- 

ratai  killed  by  tht    M-gartnses,  who  never  recovered  the  im- 

^ee  Sionit.  deli',  orti,   §■■    torn.  ii.  pug.  203,  204,  20-5, 

ib  ix.  cup.  a. 

i  Storia,  tec   torn.  ii.  p.  207.  Vol  (A). 

§ u  Vuliuratum  defiaentwm  fecit    in   quo   possit    intelltgi 
quantum  restut  anivir"     P/m.  Nat.  Hut    lib.  ixxiv.  cap.  8. 
/.  torn.  Hi.  par.  2.  tab.  155. 
"  Rice  Uat.  tub.  64 

**  Mus   Capital,  torn.  Hi.  p.  154.  edit.  17>5. 
tt/«/»'u*  Ccesar,  who  rose  by  the  fait  of  the  aristocracy, 
brought  Furius  Leplinus  and  A-  Culenus  upon  the  arena, 

\%Tt>tullian,  -  serte  quidem  et  innocentes  giadiatorts  in 
ludum  veniunt,  at  voluntatis  publico*  htutitf •  fiard."'  Jittt.- 
L*ps.  Saturn.  Sermon,  fib.  ii.  cap.  Hi. 


! 
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Lis  triumph,  and  tbe  other  on  the  pretext  of  a  rebellion.* 
No  war,  says  Lipsiusj  was  ever  vi  destructive  to  the  human 
rare  as  these  »ports.  In  spile  of  tbe  laws  of  Constantine 
and  Constant,  gladistoiial  shows  survived  the  old  establish-! 
ed  religion  more  than  seventy  y?ars;  but  they  owed  theii 
final  extinction  to  the  ccurage  of  a  Christian.  In  the  j 
404.  on  the  kalends  of  Jnnuary,  they  w?re  exhioiting  the 
shows  in  the  Flavian  amphi'.'.efctre,  bew»re  tbe  usual  im- 
mense concourse  of  people.  Almachtus  or  Telemacbus,  an 
eastern  monk,  who  had  travelled^  Rome  intent  on  his  t 
purpose,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  arena  and  endeavour- 
ed to  sepaiate  the  combatants.  Tue  prator  A'ypius,  a  person 
incredibly  attached  to  ihese  games.;  gave  instant  orders 
to  the  gladiators  to  slay  him,  and  Telemacbus  pained  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  and  tbe  tide  of  sainl,  which  surely  1 
never  either  before  or  since  been  awarded  lor  a  more  no- 
ble exploit.  Honorius  immediately  abolished  the  show;, 
which  were  never  afterwards  revived.  1  be  sto--y  is  told 
by  Tbeooore^  and  Cassiodorus,|  and  seems  .vortby  of  credit, 
notwithstanding'  its  place  in  the  Roman  martvrology.*"  Be- 
sides (he  torrents  of  blood  which  flowed  at  the  funerals,  in 
the  ampbiiheatre-,  the  circus,  the  forums,  and  other 
public  places,  gladiators  were  introduced  at  feasts,  and  tore 
each  other  to  pieces  amidst  the  supper  tables,  to  the  great 
delight  and  applause  of  the  guests.  Yet  Ltpsius  permit* 
himself  to  suppose  the  k*s  of  courage,  and  the  evident  de- 
generacy of  mankind,  to  be  nearlv  connected  with  the  abo- 
Jilion  of  these  bloody  spectacles  *• 
61. 
Here,  -where,  the  Rman  miUion's  blame  or  praue 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd. 

Stanza  cxlii.  lines  5  and  C. 
When  one  gladiator  wuonded   another,   be  sheutt 
has  it."  "hoc  hal>et,"  or  '•  babel."    The  wounded  combat 
jut  dropped  his  weapon,  and  advancing  to  tbe  edge  of  the 
arena,  supplicated  the  spectators.     If  be  bad  fought  well 

■piscu.*,  in  vit.  Anrtl.  and,  in  lit-  Claud,  ibid. 

t  "  Credo  lmu  scio  nullum  bellum  tantam  cladtm  lastitiem- 
que  gentri  humano  intuliise,  quam  has  ad  voluptatem  r.uios." 
Just.  L  pi.  ibid.  lib.  i  cap.  xii. 

X  Au-'ustinxis,  (lib.  vL  confess,  cap.  viii ■)  u  Alypium  MMI 
ghtdiatni  sptctm.uli  inhiaiu  incrtdibiliter  abreptun^"  scribit. 
ib-  lib.  i.  cap.xii. 

&  Hist.  Bade*,  cap,  xrvL  lib,  v- 
Cnssiod.  Tripartita.  1.  x.  c.  xi.     Saturn,  ib.  ib. 

I  Bironius.  ad.  «h».  et  in  nods  ad  Martyrol.  Rom.  1.  Jan. 
M.irangoni  delle  nitmorit  sacre  e proj nut  dtW  Anfiteatro 
Ftavi>,p.  25.  edit    174b". 

**  jO.tod  t  non  tu  Lipsi  momentum  aliquod  habuisse  senscz 
nl  i j  totem?  Magnum.  Tempore  nostrt,  nosque  ipscs  zt~ 
dtamus.  Oupidum  ecce  unum  alterumve  captum.  direptum 
est  ;  tumuJtus  circa  noj,  non  in  nobis .  et  tamen  comidimus  ct 
urbamur.  Ubi  robur,  ubi  tot  per  annos  vieditata  sapienticr 
ttudia  t  ubi  \Ue  animus  qui  pouit  discere,  si  fractui  illabatur 
orbit f11  ifc.  ibid.  lib.  u  cap.  xzv.  The  prototype  - 
TuwUtan'j  panegyric  on  bntt'laitin^. 
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the  people  saved  lnm.  If  otherwise,  or  as  they  happened 
to  be  inclined,  they  turned  down  their  thumbs,  and  he  was 
slain.  They  were  occasionally  so  savage,  that  they  were 
impatient  if  a  combat  lasted  longer  than  ordinary  without 
wounds  or  deaih.  The  emperor's  presence  generally  saved 
the  vanquished-,  and  it  is  recorded  as  an  instance  of  Cara- 
-  ferocity,  tKnt  he  sent  those  who  .supplicated  him  f.  r 
1  a  spectacle  at  Nicomedia,  toa»k  the  people;  in  other 
words,  handed  them  over  to  h«  slain  A  similar  ceremony 
is  observed  at  the  Spanish  bul!-fi?hts.  The  magistrate  pre- 
1  after  the  horsemen  and  picadores  have  fought 
the  bu'l,  the  matadore  step?  forward  and  hows;  to  him  for 
permission  10  kill  the  animal.  If  the  hull  has  done  his  duty 
by  killing  two  or  three  horses,  or  a  man.  which  last  is  rare, 
the  people  interfc  re  with  shouts,  the  ladies  wave  their  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  the  animal  is  saved.  The  wounds  and  death 
o!  the  horses  are  accompanied  with  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions, and  many  gestures  of  rt<  ally  from  the  fe- 
male portion  of  the  audience,  including  those  of  tLe  gentlest 
blood.  Every  thing  depeuds  on  habit.  The  author  of 
Cbiide  Harold,  the  writer  of  this  note,  and  one  or  two  other 
Englishmen,  who  have  certainly  in  other  days  borne  the 
sight  of  a  pitched  battle,  were,  during  the  summer  of  1809, 
in  lb*  governor's  box  at  thp  great  amphitheatre  of  Sxnta 
31 1  ia.  op|  osite  to  Cadiz.  The  death  of  one  or  two  horses 
completely  satisfied  iheir curiosity.  A  gentleman  present. 
pteervi  <s  them  shudder  and  look  pale,  noticed  that  unusual 
reception  of  sq  delightful  a  sport  to  some  young  ladies,  won 
stared  and  smiled,  and  continued  their  applauses  as  another 
horse  fell  bleeding  to  the  ground  One  bull  killed  three 
horses  off' his  oxen  horns,  lie  was  --aved  by  acclamations, 
which  were  redoubled  when  ii  wai  known  he  belonged  to 
a  priest. 

An  Englishman  who  can  be  much  pleased  at  seeing  two 
men  beat  themselves  to  pieces,  cannot  bear  to  look  at  a 
hur>e  galloping  round  an  arena  with  his  bowels  trailing  on 
the  ground,  and  turns  from  the  spectacle  and  the  spectators 
with' horror  and  disgust. 

62. 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Casta3*  head. 

Stanza  cxliv.  line  6. 

Suetonius  informs  us  that  Julius  Caesar  was  particularly 
gratified  I  v  that  decree  of  the  senate  which  enabled  him  to 
weir  d  wreath  of  laurel  on  all  occasions.  He  was  anxious, 
not  to  »how  that  be  was  (be  conqueror  of  the  world.  \  ut  to 
hicb'  that  he  was  bald.  A  stranger  at  Home  would  hardly 
have  "uessed  at  the  mothe,  nor  should  we  without  the  help 
)(  the  historian. 

ea 

Il'hilc  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand. 

Stanza  cxlv.  line  I. 
This  is  quoted  in  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em 
pire  j  and  a  notice  on  the  Coliseum  may  be  seen  in  the  His 
'  >ri  mi  Illustrations  to  the  iVth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 
64. 
.  spared  and  blest  by  time. 

Stanza  cxlvi.  line  3, 
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«•  Though  plundered  of  alt  its  brass,  except  tbe  ring  which 
was  necessary  to  preserve  tbe  aperture  above  ;  though  ex- 
posed to  repeated  fires,  though  sometimes  flooded  by  the 
river,  and  always  open  to  the  rair.  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as   ibis  roiondo.     It  passed 
with  little  alteration  from  the  pagan  into  the  present  wor- 
ship ;  and  so  convenient  were  its  niches  for  the  Ch- 
Altar,  that  Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  ancient  beauiv, 
introduced  their  design  as  a  model  in  ibe  Catholic  church.'' 
Forsyth^  Remarks,  Lc  on  ltalv.  p.  147,  sec.  edit. 
65. 
And  they  vsko  feel  for  genius  may  repe-ic 
Their  eyes  on  honoured  forms,  wheat  busts  around  them  c'oir 
Stanza  alow,  tine*  8  and  9  . 
The  Pantheon  has  been  made  a  receptacle  for  the  busts 
of  modern  ereat.  or.  at  least,  distinguished  men.     The  friod 
of  light  which  once  fell  through  the  large  or'.>  above  on  tbe 
while  circle  of  divinitie?,  now  shines  on  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  mortals,  some  one  or  two  of  whom  bave  been  al- 
most deified  by  the  veneration  of  their  countrymen. 
66. 
There  u  a  dungevn,  in  -whose  dim  drear  light. 

Stficza  cxiviii.  line  I. 
This  and  the  three  next  stanzas  allude  to  the  story  of  the 
Roman  daughter,  which  is  recalled  to  the  traveller  by  the 
site  or  pretended  site  of  that  adventure,  now  shown  at  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  eareere.  Tbe  difficulties  altend- 
ipg  tbe  full  belief  of  tb»  tale  are  stated  in  Historical  Illus- 
trations, tc. 

67. 
Turn  '.o  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  reared  on  high. 

Stanza  clii.    ine  I. 
Tbe  castle  of  St.  Angelo.     See  Historical  Illustra.i 
€8. 
Stauz/i  cliii. 
This  and   the  six   next  stanzas  have  a  reference  to  the 
church  of  St.  Pet*r"».     For  a  mea-uren.ent  of  the  compa- 
rative length  of  this  basilica,  and  tbe  other  gTeat  churches 
of  Europe,  see  the  pavement  of  St-  Peter's  and  tbe  Classi- 
cal Tour  through  Italy,  vol.  ii.  page  125.  et  seq.  cbap.  iv. 

the  strange  fait 
lPhich  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns. 

Sunta  clxxi.  line*  6  and  7. 
rv  oied  oo  tbp  scaffold  j  Elizabeth  of  a  broken  he*rt: 
Charles  V.  a  hermit:  Louis  XIV,  a  Sankrupt  in  means  and 
Cromw-ll  of  anxiety  ;   *nd  the  greatest  is  hebind.p 
f-on  lives  a  prisoner.    To  ibete  sovereigns  a  lone  but 
superfluous  list  might  be   added  of  names  equally  illustri- 
ous and  unhappy. 

Lot  Kemi !  navelPd  in  the  raoody  kills. 

Stanza  clxxiii.  line  >• 

Tbe  Tillage  of  Netni  was  near  tbe  Ariciaii  retreat  of 

Egeria,  and  from  tbe  shades  which  embosomed  the  temple 

W  Diana,  has  preserved  to  this  day  its  distinct  appellation 
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*l  Tkt  Grove.    Nemi  b  but  an   evening's  ride  from  the 
comfortable  inn  of  Albano. 

71. 

And  afar 
*-  Tl»  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Lntiam  coa$t,  ifc.  tfc. 

Stanza  clxxiv.  lines  2,  3,  and  4. 
The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alhan  hill  is  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  iighest  point,  which 
has  succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Latian  Jupiter,  the  pros- 
pect embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  in  the  cited  stanza  ; 
the  Mediterranean,  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  £aeid,  and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  to  the  headland  of  Circaeum  and  the  Cape  ot 
Terracina. 

The  site  of  Cicero's  villa  may  be  supposed  either  at  the 
Grotta  Ferrata.  «r  at  the  Tu'culum  of  Prince  Lucien  Buo- 
naparte. 

The  former  was  thought  some  years  ago  the  actunl  site. 
as  may  be  seen  from  Middleton's  Lifr  of  Cicero.  At  pre- 
sent it  has  lost  something  of  its  credit,  except  for  tne  Do- 
menichinos  Nine  monk*  of  the  Greek,  order  live  there, 
and  the  adjoit.ing  villa  Is  a  cardinal's  summer-house.  The 
-other  villa,  called  Rufinella,  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
above  Frascati  and  many  rich  remains  of  Tusculum  have 
been  found  there,  besides  seventy-two  statues  of  different 
merit  and  preservation    and  seven  ousts. 

From  the  same  eminence  are  seen  the  Sab»»«  hills,  em- 
bosomed ie  which  lies  the  lone:  valley  of  Rustica.  There 
are  several  circumstances  which  iend  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  this  valley  with  the"  Ust-.ca"  of  Horace 5  a-id  it 
seems  possible  that  the  rotate  pavement  which  tb»  peas- 
ants uncover  by  throwing-  up  the  earth  of  a  vineyard,  may 
belong  to  bia  villa.  Rustic*  is  pronounced  short,  not  ac- 
cording to  our  sires';  upon—"  Utticcr.  c-ubantis  "—It  if  «»ore 
rational  to  think  that  we  are  wrong  than  that  the  inhabit- 
ants in  this  secluded  valley  iiave  changed  their  tone  in  this 
word.  The  addition  of  the  consonant  prefixed  is  nothing ; 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  that  Rustica  may  he  a  mo- 
dern name  which  the  peasants  may  have  caught  from  the 
antiquaries. 

The  villa,  or  the  mosaic,  io  in  ■  vineyard  on  a  knoll  co- 
vered with  cheanut  trees.  A  stream  runs  down  the  valley, 
and  although  it  is  not  true,  as  s^i  I  in  'he  guid  t  books,  that 
this  stream  is  called  Lloonza,  yet  there  is  a  village  on  a 
rock  at  the  head  of  the  valley  wMcb  is  so  denominated, 
and  which  may  have  tiken  its  r<ame  from  the  Digernia. 
Licenxa  contains  about  700  inhabitants.  On  a  penk  a  little 
way  beyond  u  Civitella  containing  300.  On  the  hanks  of  the 
Anio,  a  little  before  you  turn  up  into  Valle  Rustica  to  the 
left,  about  an  hour  from  the  villa  is  a  town  cal'ed  Vico  varo, 
another  favourable  coincidence  with  th^  Vmria  of  the  poet. 
At  the  end  of  the  valley,  towards  the  An'.o,  there  is  a  bare 
hill,  crowned  with  a  little  town  ailed  Hsrdela.  At  the 
foot  of  this  hill  the  rivulet  of  Lie*  °za  flowt,  and  is  almost 
absorbed  in  a  wide  sandy  bed  befoie  it  reaches  the  Anio. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  fo:  tuaate  fer  the  lines  of  i)  e  poet, 
whe:b<T  in  a  metapborica' «  r  direct  sense  : 

'   .\1"  qootiens  lefici-  eelidus  Digeatia  nvus. 
Quern  Mand.  I .  i>-l>ii  rugo?u>  frigore  Pagus." 
This  stream  'seleir  high    ip  the  vwtktf,  but  mM'ore*it  reach- 
es  the  hill  of  B  rdela,  looks  green   and  yellow  like  a  sul- 
phur rivulet. 

Iio.-ca  Giovnne,  a  ruined  v.Wape  in  the  hills,  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  vineyard  where  the  pavement  is 
shown,  does  *eem  to  l»e  Hie  si  e  of  the  tai.e  •>{  Vacuna, 
and  an  inscription  found  there  ifrds  that  this  temple  of  the 
repaired  by  Vespasian.*  With  these 
and  a  position  corresponding  exactly  to  every  tbing 
which  the  put  -    f  uo  retreat,  we  may  feel  toie- 

rite. 
The  bill  which  ;ii  >u!u  tie  Lutc*.  is  is  calle  1  Campanile, 
an-i  by  following  up  ibe  rivulet  10  the  pretended  Hanousia, 
y  >u   i  routs  <>l  the  higher  mountain  Gennaro. 

Singularly  enough,   the    only  s,h>i  of  pit  ughed  land  in  the 
-whole  vailey  is  on  the  knell  where  Ibis  Biodusia  rises, 
u  •  ....  in  frig 
Tessis  vu  .-ere  taur.s 
Praebes.  el   pec.r;  v 

g    near  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment which    they  cali  ■•  Or,'  li  ia,"  and  vvhch    lio*>    dc-wn 
the  bilis  iuto  a  >ank,  or  mill  dam,  and  tbence   trickles  over 
into  the  Dtgeutia. 
But  we  must  not  hope 

••  To  trnce  ihv  .Muses  upwards  to  their  spring" 
by  exploring  the  windings  ul  the  rora  niic  va-'ley  in  search 
o:  tin-  Bandusian  fountain  It  se-ms  sir.:  ige  that  any  one 
should  have  thought  Bai.du-ia  a  fountain  of  the  Digentia 
— limace  has  not  let  (imp  a  word  oi  it;  and  this  immortal 
spring  has  in  tact  been  discovered  in  possession  of  the 
bolder*!  of  many  good  things  in  Italy,  the  monks,  it  was 
attached  to  the  church  ot  6'.  Gerrais  and  Protais  near  Ve- 
vbere  it  was  most  liktly  to  l.e  found,  f  We  shall 
not  be  so  lucky  as  «  late  traveller  in  finding  Ibe  occasional 
.11  pendant  on  the  poe:ic  villa  There  is  not  a  pine 
in  the  wLole  \  alley,  but  there  are  two  cypresses,  which  he 
evidently  took, or  mistook,  tor  the  tree  in  the  ode. t  The 
truth  is,  that  the  pine  is  now,  a;  it  wa>  in  the  day*  of  Vir- 
gil, a  garden  tree,  and  it  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  founo  in 
the  cra^ey  tccliviliee  r>(  the  valley  of  Rustic*.  Ho; ace 
probably  had  one  oi  them  in  the  orchard  close  ibove  bis 
farm,  immediately  overshadowing  his  villa,  not  on  the 
rooky  heights  at  some  distance  from  his  abode.  The  tour- 
ist may  b.tve  easily  supposed  himself  to  have  seen  this  pine 

*   MP     CESAR    .  KSrAsIA.NVS 

rONTIFKX   MAMMVs.   TRIB. 

IOTSST     CKNSUM.    JDE.M 

VICTORIA     VETUSTATI    ULAPSAM. 
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»  See  Historical  Illustrations  oj  tfu  Fourth  Canto,  ;> 

.  !assicat  Tour,  trc.chcp.  vii.p-  250.  vo/.  ft- 
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in  the  above  cypreaaet,  for  the  orange  and  lemon 
•es  which  throw  such  a  bloom  over  his  description  of  the 
royal  gardens  at  Naples,  unless    they  have  been    since  dis- 
were   assure. Uv  only  .ic^cias   and   other  common 
I) rub*.*     The  «xtreme  disappointment  experienced 
sing  ihe  Classical  Tourist  as  a  guide  in  Italy  must 
be  allowed  lo  find  vent  in    a   few  observation*,  which,  it  is 
asserted  without  the  Oar  of  contradiction,  will  he  confirm- 
very  one    who   li  is   «rlectrd  the   sane   conductor 
through  th»-  same  country.  T   is  author  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
icrurate,  unsatisfactory  writers  that    have    in    our 
times   attained    a   temporary  reputation,  an.'   is   very  sel» 
dom   to   tie  trusted  even  when  he  speaks  of  objects  which 
be  mmtt  be  presumed    to    have  seen.     His  errors,  from  the 
uion  to  th^  downrieht  misstatemen',  are  so 
is  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  he  had  ei;her  iever 
•■  spots  described,  or  bad  trusted  to  the  'fidelity  of 
Indeed,  the  Classical  Tour  has  every  cha- 
of  a  mere  compilation  of  former  notices,  »trung 
jpon   a  very  slender  thread    o?  personal    observa- 
i    swelled  t;ut    by  those  decorations  which  are  so 
ipplied  by  a  symptomatic  adoption  of  all  the  com- 
mon places  of  praise,  applied  to  every  thing,  ard  therefore 
ug  nothing 
The  s'yle  which  one  person  thinks  cloggy  and  cumbrous, 
and  unsuitahle,  may  l>eto  the  laste  r»f  others,  and  such  may 
experience  some  salutary  exci'eoient  in  ploughing  through 
Is  of  the  Classical   Totn-      It    must   be  said,  how- 
ever, thai  polish  and  weight  are  ap    to  bejel  an  expectation 
of  value.    It  is  amongst  the  pains  of  the  damned  to  toil  up 
a  climax  with  a  huge  round  stone. 

The  tourist  had  the  cbuice  of  his  words,  but  there  was  no 
snch  latitude  allowed  to  that  of  his  sentiments.     The  love 
ind  of  liberty,  which    must    have   distinguished 
the  character,  certainly  adorns  the   pages   of  Mr.   Eustace, 
gentlemanly  spirit.  «<■   recommendatory  either  in 
an  author  or  his  production-,  i<  vt-ry  conspicuous   through- 
out the  Classical  Tour.     But    the-e   »* nerous  qualities  air 
the   foliage  of  such    a    performance,  and    may  be   spread 
about  it   so   prominently  and    profusely,  as  to  embarrass 
those  win  wish  to  see  and  fii.d  the  fruit  al  hand.     The  unc 
be  divine,  and    the   exhortations  of  the  moralist, 
made  this  work  something  more  and  better  than 
a  book  of  travels,  but  ll  lade  it  a  book  of  tra- 

.    this  observation  applies  more  especially  to    that 
method  of  instruction  conveyed  by  the  perpetual 
n  e   Gallic  Helot  to  reel  and  blu3tei 
generation,  a  id  terrify  it  into  decency  by 
•  -  of  the   i evolution.     An  a»i- 
atheists    and    regicides    in    general,    and 
•    ifirai'v,  may  be  honourable   and    may  be 
a  record  ;  but  thst  antidote  should  either  be  ad- 

.  and  bordering  on  the  beach,  is  the 
royal  garden,  laidtnU  in  parterres,  and  vcalks  shaded  by  row} 
of  orange  irtt<;      Classical  Tour,  ^v.  chap,  xi.  wti,  «.  ocj.' 
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miDistered  in  any  work  rather  than  a  tour,  or,  at  least, 
should  be  served  up  apart,  and  not  so  mixed  with  the  whole 


mass  of  information  and  reflection,  as  to  give  a  bi 
to  every  page  *  for  who  would  chuse  to  have  the 
tbies  of  ai:y  man,  Uowever  just,  fur  his  travelling-  compa- 
nions ?  A  tonnst.  unlt-ss  be  aspires  (o  the  credit  ot  prophe- 
cy, it  not  answerable  for  the  changes  which  may  take  place 
ia  ibe  country  which  lie  describes;  but  his  reader  may  ve» 
T\  iairly  esteem  alt  his  political  portraits  and  deduction*  at 
so  much  waste  paper,  the  moment  they  cease  to 
and  more  particularly  if  rbey  obstruct,  his  actual  survey. 

Neither  encomium  Lor  accusation  of  aoy  government,  or 
governors,  is  meant  to  be  here  offered,  bnt  h  is  slated  as  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  ibe  change  operated,  either  by 
the  address  »»f  the  late  imperial  system,  or  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  every  expectation  by  tbase  who  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Italian  thrones,  has  been  so  considerable, and 
is  so  apparent,  as  not  only  to  put  Mr.  .Eustace's  Antigalli- 
can  philippics  entirely  out  of  date,  but  even  to  throw  some 
suspicion  upon  the  competency  and  candour  of  the  author 
himself.  A*  remarkable  example  may  be  found  in  the  in- 
stance of  Bologna,  over  whose  papal  attachments  and  con- 
sequent desolation,  the  tourist  pours  forth  such  strains  of 
condolence  ami  revenge,  made  louder  by  the  borrowed 
trumpet  ot  Mr.  Butke.  Now  Bclogna  is  at  this  moment, 
and  has  been  for  some  years,  notorious  among  the  states  of 
Italy  for  its  attachment  to  revolutionary  principles,  and  was 
almost  the  only  city  which  made  any  demonstrations  in  fa- 
vour of  the  unfortunate  Murat.  This  change  may,  bow- 
ever,  have  been  made  since  Mr.  Eustace  visited  this  coun- 
try j  bnt  the  traveller  wh'-m  he  has  thrilled  with  borror  at 
the  projected  stripping  of  ?be  copper  from  the  cupola  of 
St.  Peter's,  must  be  much  relieved  to  find  that  sacrilege  oat 
of  the  power  of  thr  French,  or  any  other  plunderers,  the 
cupola  being  covere.i  with  lead.* 

If  the  conspiring  voice  of  otherwise  rival  critics  had  not 
given  considerable  currency  to  the  Classical  Tour,  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  wnrn  the  reader,  that  »o»a*u  it 
may  adorn  bis  library,  it  will  l>e  of  little  or  no  service  to 
him  in  his  carriage;  and  if  the  judgment  of  those  critics 
bad  hitherto  been  suspended,  no  attempt  would  have  been 
made  l«>  anticipate  tbeir  decision.  As  it  is,  those  who  stand 
in  Ibe  relation  of  posterity  tc  Mr.  Eustace,  may  be  permit, 
ted  to  appeal  from  cotemporary  praise*,  and  are  perhaps 
more  likeiy  lo  be  ju«t  in  proportion  as  the  causes  of  lore 
and  haired  are  ;be  further  removed.  This  appeal  had,  In 
some  measure,  been  made  before  the  above  remarks  were 
written  ;  for  one  utf  ibe  most  respectable  of  the  Florentine 

*  u  What  then  vci!l  be  the  astonishment,  or  rather  the  hor- 
ror, of  my  reader,  zehen  I  inform  him the  French 

Committee  turned  its  attention  to  Saint  Peter's,  and  employ- 
ed a  company  of  J. -us  to  tstimate  and  purchase  the  gold,  sU- 
oer,  and  bronze  that  adoi-ix  the  inside  of  the  edifice,  a*  tec//  as 
the  copper  that  covers  the  vaults  and  dome  on  the  outside," 
Chap  iv.  p.  130.  vol.  it.  The  story  abaml  tht  Jem  is  yarfrhe* 
t$  denied  at  Rome. 
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publishers,  who  had  beeu  persuaded  by  the  repeated  inqui- 
ries of  those  on  their  journey  southwards  to  reprint  a  cheap 
edition  of  the  Classical  Tour,  was,  by  the  concurring  ad- 
vice of  returning  travellers,  induced  to  abandon  bis  design  , 
although  he  had  already  arranged  his  types  and  paper, and 
bad  struck  off  one  or  two  of  the  first  sheets- 

The  writer  of  these  notes  would  wish  to  part  (like  Mr. 
Gioboo)  on  good  terms  wiib  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals, 
but  he  does  not  thiuk  it  necessary  to  extend  the  same  dis- 
creet silence  to  their  humble  partizans. 


END  OF  VOL.1 
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